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Tlie  Story  of  the  South  and  West 


Chapter  XVI. 


WHY  were  no  white  women  in 
Virginia,  during  the  first 
few  years  of  the  existence 
of  the  colony?  They  formed  a 
portion  of  the  lost  Roanoke  colony: 
they  went  with  the  Puritans  to'  New 
England :  they  were  with  the  Dutch, 
on  the  Hudson:  they  were  in  the 
Spanish  settlement  of  old  St. 
Augustine.  Their  absence  from 
Virginia,  in  the  original  plant- 
ing, is  not  easily  explained. 
John  Esten  Cook,  in  his  delight- 
ful ''Virginia,"  offers  the  expla- 
nation, that  the  first-comers  were 
adventurers  who  had  no  inten- 
tion of  remaining.  But  where  is 
the  evidence  to  support  such  a 
theory?  Every  bit  of  the  testimony 
handed  down  to  us,  proves  that  they 
did  intend  to  remain.  They  came, 
as  permanent  settlers ;  built  houses, 
for  permanent  residences;  cleared 
the  land,  like  permanent  farmers; 
built  a  brick  church,  like  permanent 
parishioners;  and  opened  up  com- 
merce with  the  mother  country,  like 
permanent  exporters.  Even  the 
rover-natured  Captain  John  Smith 
appears  to  have  had  no  thought  of 
returning  to  England,  until  after  he 
had  blown  his  legs  to  pieces,  by 
carelessly  smoking  on  a  bag  of  gun- 
powder. 

The  fact  would  seem  to  be  that. 


the  promoters  of  the  enterprise 
selected  young,  unmarried  men, 
without  the  foresight  to  realize  that 
they  could  not  make  homes  without 
wives. 

Sir  Edwin  Sandys  was  wise 
enough  to  act  differently.  He  man- 
aged— we  are  not  told  how — to 
secure  90  young  women,  who  were 
willing  to  go  out,  from  England  to' 
Virginia,  on  the  prospect  of  being 
blessed  at  once  with  home  and  hus- 
band. We  are  earnestly  assured 
/that  these  maidens  were,  indeed, 
maids,  which  may  very  possibly 
have  been  the  case.  And  then, 
again,  it  may  not  have  been.  Sir 
Edwin  was  a  man  of  the  world ;  and 
he  knew  very  well,  that  those 
"stags,"  out  in  Virginia,  would 
not  be  apt  to  inquire,  with  severity, 
into  the  past  of  those  healthy,  good- 
looking  young  women. 

The  maidens  were  shipped  across 
the  ocean  to  be  sold  at  120  pounds 
of  tobacco,  apiece.  (Tobacco  was 
the  money  of  the  colonists,  as  beads 
had  been  that  of  the  Indians.) 

The  maidens  were  duly  disem- 
barked at  Jamestown,  and  the 
bachelors  all  flocked  to  the  market, 
to  buy  wives.  It  was  a  queer  woo- 
ing. No  girl  was  under  coercion. 
She  was  expected,  and  expecting,  to 
wed  somebody,  right  away,  but  she 
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had  her  freedom  of  choice.  In  a 
very  short  while,  the  men  found 
their  partners,  paid  down  the  price, 
went  througli  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, and  returned  to  their  homes, 
happy  husbands.  We  are  told  that 
this  experiment  was  so  entirely 
satisfactory  that  another  ship-load 
of  London  maids  was  sent  over,  to 
be  disposed  of  in  like  manner. 

Against  the  vehement  protest  of 
the  colonists,  King  James  had  con- 
tributed a  cargo  of  convicted  felons 
to  Virginia.  Then,  there  were  the 
"indented  servants,"  men  who  had 
sold  their  liberty  and  their  labor, 
for  a  fixed  period,  to  repay  the  cost 
of  the  passage  out.  There  were 
gangs  of  men  in  London  who  "beat 
up  recruits,"  and  sold  them  off  to 
the  colonies  where  they  were  resold 
at  a  large  advance.  Prisoners  of 
war,  taken  in  the  civil  strife  in  Eng- 
land, were  shipped  to  Virginia,  into 
slavery.  So  late  as  1685,  the 
"rebels"  who  supported  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  against  his  uncle, 
James  II.  were  sold  into  servitude 
in  Virginia.  Finally,  there  was  the 
black  slave — 20  of  them,  at  first — 
who  arrived  by  way  of  the  Dutch 
vessel,  August  1619. 

There  are  curious  speculators 
who  claim  that  "the  po'or  white 
trash"  of  the  South  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  felons  and  the  indented 
servants  of  colonial  times.  The 
suggestion     is    more    quaint     than 

probable. 

*         *         *        * 

We  are  told  that  Opecancannough 
was  engaged  four  years  in  matur- 
ing his  plot  to  massacre  the  whites. 
This  ivould  make  the  plan  of  revenge 
coincident  ivith  the  beginning  of 
English  outrages  on  the  Red-skins. 

While      Powhatan    was      alive. 


Indians  were  not  plundered  of  their 
corn,  hy  force :  they  were  not  driven 
from  their  villages  and  clearings. 
They  were  not  butchered,  in  cold 
blood,  for  not  })roducing  a  disputed 
tribute.  C^aptain  Smith  had  indeed 
been  ruthless,  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions; l)ut  it  was  after  he  had 
offered  to  trade,  and  when  he  had 
to  procure  food,  or  starve. 

Powhatan  had  abdicated,  and  his 
brother,  ()chita])lan,  had  succeeded. 
He  had  either  been  slain  in  battle, 
or  had  been  doi^osed  by  Ojiecancan- 
nough.  Soon  afterwards,  the  whites 
began  their  continual  encroach- 
ments and  brutalities,  without  a 
suspicion  that  reprisal  might  fall 
upon  them. 

But  Opecancannough  deei)ly  plot- 
ted, patiently  forged  link  after  link 
of  his  plan,  which  was,  that  certain 
Indians  would  attack  each  town, 
plantation  and  hundred,  at  the  same 
hour,  on  the  same  day. 

Once  again,  a  friendly  Indian 
saved  the  whites  from  total  extirpa- 
tion. AVarning  was  given  to  James- 
town, and  many  other  points;  and 
the  consequence  was  that  they  were 
not  even  assaulted.  But  in  the  out- 
lying settlements,  there  was  mur- 
der, grim  and  great — murder  that 
spared  neither  age  nor  sex — mur- 
der that  recked  not  of  past  friend- 
ships and  favors.  In  all,  347  of  the 
whites  were  done  to  death. 

We  are  told  that  the  Red  man 
who  saved  the  colony  lived  with  "a 
Mr.  Pace:"  we  are  not  even  told 
what  his  own  name  was,  nor  that 
his  invalual)le  service  met  with 
either  appreciation  or  reward.  He 
comes  upon  the  scene,  from  obscu- 
rity: he  risks  his  life  to  save  those 
who  are  pillaging  and  butchering 
his    own    race:    he    does    a    great 
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humanitarian  service;  and  he  sinks 
into  unfathomable  ohseurity,  again. 

Of  course,  the  wliites  wreaked  a 
terrible  vengeance  upon  the  Reds. 
They  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts. 
They  were  slaughtered  when 
found.  By  law,  it  was  made  the 
duty  of  the  settlers  '4o  fall  on"  the 
near-by  Indians,  and  destroy  them. 

When  tidings  of  these  fearful 
deeds  reached  Elngland,  there  was  a 
sensation.  It  was  one  of  the 
declared  purposes  of  the  London 
Company  to  convert  the  children  of 
the  wilderness  to  Christianity. 
Instead,  the  colonists  were  exter- 
minating them.  King  James  made 
this  one  of  his  charges  against  the 
Company,  whose  Charter  he 
attacked  in  the  courts  with  a  Quo 
Warranto  proceeding. 

In  the  end,  the  Charter  was 
annulled,  1624.  The  Company  was 
ordered  to  deliver  its  records  to  the 
Privy  Council.  This  was  done;  but 
not  until  Nicholas  Ferrar  had 
secretly  had  them  copied. 

Ferrar  delivered  the  copy  to 
Southampton,  from  whose  execu- 
tors it  was  bought  by  the  father  of 
AVilliam  Byrd,  of  Virginia.  From 
his  estate,  it  passed  to  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, at  whose  ''sale,"  Thomas 
Jefferson  purchased  it — and  Con- 
gress bought  the  precious  document, 
in  buying  JeiTerson's  Library. 

The  original  has  never  been 
found.  King  James  no  doubt  had  it 
destroyed. 

After  the  Massacre  of  March  22, 
1622,  the  reduction  of  the  surviving 
Indians  to  slavery  was  very  seri- 
ously considered.  The  Virginians 
knew  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Span- 
iards had  set  the  example,  in  the 
West  Indies — where  the  ungrateful 
and       unscrupulous       Christopher 


Columbus  had  introduced  a  hideous 
system  under  whose  barbarities  the 
native  tribes  quickly  perished.  But 
in  Virginia,  the  idea  was  never  more 
than  a  subject  of  discussion.  How- 
ever, the  Indians  were,  in  some 
places,  exterminated ;  and  it  became 
a  common  practice  for  the  whites  to 
rob  the  Red  men  of  their  corn,  and 
to  burn  their  towns.  Many  of  the 
hunted  wretches  must  have  died  of 
cold  and  hunger,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  who  were  wantonly  shot. 

In  May,  1622,  twenty  ships  came 
from  England,  bringing  1,300  peo- 
ple and  80  head  of  cattle.  We  read 
with  interest  that  King  James  sent 
the  colonists  some  arms  from  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  *'lent  them 
40  barrels  of  powder."  Still  more 
curious  is  the  detail  that  Lord  St. 
John,  of  Basing,  ''gave  them  sixty 
coats  of  mail." 

I  must  admit  that  this  statement, 
in  the  "Ramsay's  United  States" 
came  as  a  surprise.  Later  histo- 
rians make  no  mention  of  the  fact 
that  the  English  soldiers  were 
almost  perfectly  protected  from 
Indian  arrows,  by  metallic  coats  of 
armor.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
the  explanation  of  tvhy  the  Virginia 
Indians  were  apparently  such  poor 
fighters.  We  know  well  enough 
that  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, Texas,  the  Plains,  etc.,  ivhere 
the  ichites  had  no  armor  on,  the 
Red  men  were  hard  to  conquer. 
When  numbers  were  equal,  and  the 
fighting  on  an  equal  footing,  the 
Indians  often  got  the  best  of  it.  In 
fact,  the  Ricahecrians,  of  the  Vir- 
ginia mountains  fought  a  pitched 
battle,  with  unarmored  white 
troops,  near  the  present  site  of 
Richmond,  and  gave  them  a  bloody 
defeat.     (This  was  in  1656.) 
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Every  one  of  the  current  histories 
state  that  the  General  Asembly 
continued  to  meet  from  year  to 
year.  Prof.  John  Fiske — who  was 
cocky  on  all  subjects — asserts 
roundly  that,  '*As  the  situation  was 
left  by  the  death  of  James,  so  it 
remained  without  essential  change 
until  1776.  The  House  of  Bur- 
gesses remained  undisturbed,"  etc. 

John  Esten  Cooke,  in  his  ''Vir- 
ginia," makes  virtually  the  same 
statement,  although  he  mentions 
that  the  records,  from  1623  to  1628, 
cannot  be  found.  He  surmises  that 
they  were  lost.    They  never  existed. 

When  Charles  I.  succeeded  James, 
in  March,  1625,  he  immediately 
adopted  the  policy  of  absolutism, 
toward  his  Virginia  colony.  The 
House  of  Burgesses  ivas  not  con- 
vened.    Dr.   David  Ramsay  says: 

''Charles  I.  *  *  *  adopted 
his  father's  maxims  with  respect  to 
the  colony  of  Virginia.  He  declared 
it  to  be  a  part  of  the  empire, 
annexed  to  the  crown,  and  immedi- 
ately subordinated  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion. He  conferred  on  Sir  George 
Yeardly  the  title  of  Governor;  and 
appointed  him,  in  conjunction  with 
a  council  of  twelve,  and  a  Secretary, 
to  exercise  supreme  authority;  and 
enjoined  them  to  conform,  in  every 
point,  to  such  instructions,  from 
time  to  time,  as  he  might  send  them. 
From  the  tenor  of  the  King's  com- 
mission, as  well  as  from  the  known 
spirit  of  his  policy,  it  is  apparent 
that  he  meant  to  invest  every  power 
of  government,  both  executive  and 
legislative,  in  the  Governor  and 
Council,  without  recourse  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  Vir- 
ginia knew  no  other  law  than  the 
will  of  the  sovereign.  Statutes 
were  published,  and  taxes  imposed, 


without  once  calling  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  to  authorize 
them." 

Not  only  were  the  Virginians 
deprived  of  Home  Rule,  but  they 
were  deprived  of  freedom  of  trade. 
Their  only  money-crop,  tobacco, 
must  be  sold  to  no  one  but  the  King  I 
This  monopoly  was  created  by  proc- 
lamation. 

Before  this  establishment  of  des- 
potic rules,  there  had  been  a  Gover- 
nor, Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who  is 
described  by  some  historians  as  the 
first  appointee  of  King  Charles. 
Others  say  that  he  was  the  last  of 
the  Company's  Governors.  At  any 
rate,  he  is  given  nothing  more  than 
a  chronological  mention,  whereas  he 
deserves  considerable  attention. 

An  old  manuscript  preserved  by 
the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and 
passed  on  by  sale  and  inheritance, 
to  the  collection  of  William  Byrd, 
gives  a  dim  account  of  a  battle 
between  the  Virginians  under  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  and  800  Indian  war- 
riors, under  Ochitaplan,  the  brother 
of  Powhatan. 

Now  Professor  Fiske  and  others 
relate  that  Ochitaplan  was  old  and 
weak ;  and  that  he  was  soon  deposed 
by  Opecancannough.  Yet,  in  the 
genuine  old  manuscript,  written  by 
a  contemporary  with  the  event,  and 
treasured  by  a  contemporary,  who 
was  keenly  interested  in  everything 
that  happened  in  Virginia,  we  see 
Ochitaplan  leading  his  800  bowmen 
to  battle,  in  the  open,  fighting  the 
array  of  whites,  face  to  face.  Pow- 
hatan never  had  the  spunk  to  do 
that:  neither  did  Opecancannough. 

Is  it  not  probable  that  the  gallant 
Ochitaplan  was  slain  in  this  pitched 
battle,  and  that  the  next  brother 
succeeded  in  natural  order,  as  Ochi- 
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taplan  had  succeeded  old  Powhatan  t 
That  conclusion  seems  to  me  inevi- 
table. 

It  is  not  known  exactly  when  the 
battle  was  fought,  but  it  must  have 
been  in  1624,  or  early  in  1625.  In 
spite  of  their  coats  of  metallic 
armor,  sixteen  of  the  Virginians 
were  killed.  There  was  a  great 
slaughter  of  the  Indians,  and  they 
were  pursued  into  the  woods.  Wyatt 
returned  to  Jamestown,  in  triumph, 
and  soon  sailed  for  England. 

Sir  George  Yeardley  died  in  1627, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John 
Harvey.  But  until  Sir  John  could 
arrive  from  England,  the  Council 
chose  Francis  West,  brother  of  Lord 
Delaware  to  act  as  Governor,  tempo- 
rarily. Business  called  him  to  Eng- 
land, some  months  afterwards;  and 
the  Council  elected  Dr.  John  Pott, 
the  best  physician  in  the  colony — 
in  fact,  the  only  one  '' skilled  in 
epidemicals."  He  also  appears  to 
have  been  a  good  judge  of  liquor, 
and  to  have  been  fond  of  an  occa- 
sional spree. 

When  Sir  John  Harvey  arrived, 
and  assumed  the  powers  of  his 
office,  warrants  were  sworn  out  for 
the  bibulous  Dr.  John  Pott.  He 
was  accused  of  malfeasance  in 
office,  in  that  he  had  pardoned  a 
man  convicted  of  murder.  He  was 
also  accused  of  stealing  cattle.  It 
seems  that  they  proved  it  on  him. 
At  all  events,  the  jury  found  him 
guilty,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
death.  However,  he  was  pardoned, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  such  a 
good  doctor,  and  the  only  one,  they 
had  who  was  "skilled  in  epidemi- 
cals. ' '  Let  us  trust  that  he  went  on 
no  more  "benders,"  and  quit  steal- 
ing cattle. 

Exercising  his  autocratic  powers 


with  vigor,  insolence  and  inhu- 
manity, the  colonists  rose  against 
Harvey  and  packed  him  off  to  Eng- 
land, sending  two  of  their  number  to 
lay  their  grievances  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne.  But  King  Charles  would 
not  even  see  the  two  envoys,  much 
less  hear  their  complaints.  He 
ordered  Harvey  back  to  his  place, 
and  the  Virginians  had  to  endure 
him  two  years  longer.  After  he 
returned  to  England,  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  was  again  made  Governor. 
He  ruled  two  years,  and  then  came 
the  ever  infamous  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  (1642.) 

At  this  time,  the  battle  was  rag- 
ing between  King  Charles  and  his 
Parliament.  The  sinking  monarch 
had  taken  refuge  at  York.  His 
reverse  of  fortune  had  its  effect 
upon  his  mind.  By  Sir  William 
Berkeley  he  wrote  to  "Our  trusty 
and  well-beloved  Governor,  Council, 
and  Burgesses  of  the  Grand  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia. ' '  This  was  the  first 
formal  recognition  of  the  Burgesses 
by  King  Charles.  Professo'r  Fiske 
<^ites  this  document,  as  though  it 
bore  date  in  1625.  It  was  not  until 
July  5,  1642,  that  Charles  used 
toward  Virginia  the  gracious 
language  of  the  communication  in 
which  he,  for  the  first  time,  recog- 
nized the  popular  branch  of  the  colo- 
nial government — which  it  seems 
had  re-asserted  itself,  in  1628. 

Sir  William  Berkeley  was  a  man 
of  good  birth,  easy  fortune,  much 
culture  and  courtly  manners.  To 
his  peers,  he  was  a  charming  com- 
panion. In  his  luxurious  home,  he 
entertained  with  profusioti  and  ele- 
gance. The  Virginians  fell  in  love 
with  him.  In  many  respects,  he  was 
their  ideal  of  a  man. 

But  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
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beneatli  his  winning  smile  and 
urbanity  of  bearing  there  was  the 
stern  determination  of  an  intoler- 
ant bigot. 

It  was  he  who  fixed  upon  Virginia 
the  odium  of  religious  persecution. 
He  drove  out  the  Puritan  pastors. 
He  suppressed  dissenters  of  every 
kind.  True,  the  General  Assembly 
decreed  the  banishment  of  these 
Puritan  preachers;  but  it  was  the 
influence  of  the  plausible,  persua- 
sive and  hospitable  Governor  that 
caused  the  easy-going  Virginians 
to  become  zealots. 

And  here  in  1644,  we  come  to  the 
last  of  Opecancannough.  He  is 
(nearly  100  years  old.  He  is  so 
weak  that  he  cannot  walk:  he  has 
to  be  carried  in  a  litter.  His  eyes 
are  closed :  for  him  to  see,  one  of  his 
attendants  has  to  hold  the  lids 
apart.    AVhen  that  is  done,  the  hawk- 


like glare  flashes,  as  of  old.  For 
he  is  a  tiger,  still;  and  he  has 
brooded  over  the  wrongs  of  his  race, 
until  his  thoughts  run  red  with 
blood.  How  bitter  must  be  his 
regret  that  he  did  not  fall  \^^on  the 
whites,  when  they  Were  so  few,  and 
so  weak ! 

With  impotent  rage  and  folly,  he 
gathers  his  warriors,  strikes  at  the 
u])per  settlement  on  the  York  and 
Pamunkey,  and  slaughters  300  men, 
women  and  children.  Then  Berke- 
ley comes,  at  the  head  of  hastily 
sunmioned  horsemen,  and  the 
Indians  are  put  to  rout. 

The  aged  Emperor  is  made  pris- 
oner, and  is  taken  to  Jamestown. 
Dauntless  to  the  last,  he  complains 
bitterly  that  Berkeley  makes  a  show 
of  him.  One  of  the  guards  has  the 
dastardly  vindictiveness  to  shoot 
him  in  the  back,  and  of  this  wound 
the  old  Emporer  dies. 


The  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy:  The  Dead= 

liest  Menace  to  Our  Liberties  and 

Our  Civilization 

[For  the  Individual  Roman  Catliolio.  wlio  finds  happiness  in  his  faith,  I  have  no  word 
of  unkindness.  Some  of  my  best  friends  are  devout  believers  in  their  "Holy  Father."  If 
anything  contained  in  the  series  of  chapters  dealing  with  the  hierarchy  causes  them  pain, 
and  alienates  their  good  will,  I  shall  deplore  it. 

The   Roman   Catholic   ORGANIZATION    is   the   object   of   my   profoundest    detestation 

NOT  the  belief  of  THE  INDIVIDUAL.] 

Chapter  XXI. 


THE  Cardinal  de  Boland,  Arcli- 
bisliop  of  Lyons,  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Roman  hierarchy 
as  one  of  its  most  ilhistrions 
''princes"  of  the  church.  He  wrote 
a  book  for  the  exclusive  instruction 
of  the  priesthood.  One  of  tlie  warn- 
ings which  he  gives  to  his  brethren 
relates  to  the  Confessional.  He 
reminds  them  that  the  priest  him- 
self is  in  "continual  temptation/' 
when  hearing  the  confessions  of 
feminine  penitents.  He  declares 
that  "the  soul  is  gradually 
enfeebled  in  such  a  way  that  the  vir- 
tue of  (hast it  1/  is  forever  LOST." 

The  Cardinal  should  be  good 
authority.  Doubtless  he  had  in 
mind  what  happened  under  Pope 
Pius  IV.  A  Bull  was  published, 
requiring  all  girls  and  married 
women  who  had  been  seduced  by 
their  confessors  to  denounce  them 
to  the  "Holy"  Inquisition.  Before 
ex])erimenting  with  this  dubious 
Bull  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  it  was 
deemed  judicious  to  "try  it  on"  in 
Spain.  The  city  of  Seville  was 
selected,  which  sufficiently  indicates 
the  reputation  which  the  priests  of 
that  gay  town  had  won,  even  among 
Romanists. 

Thirty  inquisitors  to  ask  the 
ladies  about  it,  and  thirty  notaries 


to  take  down  the  answers  were  soon 
at  work.  And  the  ladies  began  to 
pour  into  the  Holy  Office,  in  long 
files,  while  their  former  confessors 
sweated  blood.  To  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  30  inquisitors  and  the  30 
notaries,  it  became  evident  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
finish  the  work  in  the  appointed 
time.  The  hard-pressed  60  prayed 
for  an  extension.  Thirty  days 
more  were  allowed.  On  went  the 
ladies  and  ever  on:  the  30  inquisi- 
tors listened,  the  30  notaries  wrote, 
the  guilty  confessors  sweated  blood. 

Again  it  became  manifest  that  the 
additional  30  days  would  not  suffice 
— there  were  too  many  ladies  yet  to 
come.  Another  extension  of  time 
was  asked  for  and  given.  On  went 
the  60;  on  came  the  ladies,  until 
such  a  multitude  of  priests  were 
involved  that  it  was  impossible  to 
l)uiiish  them  all. 

The  investigation  was  suspended, 
the  confessors  were  not  disciplined, 
and  they  no  doubt  lost  no  time  in 
resuming  their  former  relations 
with  the  ladies. 

Other  Popes,  before  and  after 
Pius  IV.  tried  to  curb  and  punisb 
the  confessors  who  debauched  their 
penitents,  but  in  each  instance  the 
evil  was  found  to  be  too  great,  too 
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wide-spread,  too  universal,  too  much 
of  a  natural  fruit  of  auricular  con- 
fession, to  be  stamped  out. 

Romanist  theologians  cite  the  fol- 
lowing, as  questions  that  every 
priest  should  put  to  himself: 
"While  hearing  confessions,  have  I 
not  asked  questions  on  sins  against 
" — chastity — "  with  the  intention  of 
satisfying  my  evil  passions?" 

When  the  Romanists  themselves 
suggest  that  this  very  thing  may  be 
done,  can  they  marvel  that  we  Pro- 
testants believe  that  it  is  done? 
Can  they  be  surprised  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  comprehend 
why  they  plunge  their  pure  wives 
and  daughters  into  this  admitted 
peril  ? 

Again,  Romanist  theologians 
require  the  priest  to  ask  himself: 

"Have  I  not,  either  during  or 
after  confession,  done  or  said  cer- 
tain things,  with  a  diabolical  inten- 
tion of  seducing  my  female  peni- 
tents?'' 

Would  Romanist  theologians 
imagine  a  vain  thing?  They  were 
priests  themselves.  They  had  acted 
as  ''Father"  confessors,  them- 
selves. They  knew  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  hideous  system,  as  well 
as  those  terrible  facts  could  be 
known.  And  by  the  question  which 
they  suggest  that  the  priest  put  to 
himself,  they  virtually  admit  what 
we  Protestants  charge,  to-wit — that 
the  confessor  does  take  the  advan- 
tage of  his  position  to  ruin  his  peni- 
tent. 

Dr.  Justin  D.  Fuller  says: 

''A  lady  acquainted  with  the  infa- 
mies of  the  priests  rebuked  some 
of  them  for  their  profligate  doings, 
and  asked  them  how  they  could  say 
while  leading  such  criminal  lives. 
They    laughed    at    her,    and    said, 


'What  is  the  confessional  for,  if  we 
cannot  get  absolution  ias  well  as 
other  men?*  " 

Thus  we  have  the  vicious  circle: 
the  priest  absolves  the  layman,  and 
another  priest  absolves  the  priest. 
From  the  ])rurient  passion,  to  the 
adulterous  bed ;  from  the  bed  to  the 
confessional,  and  from  the  confes- 
sional to  Mass! 

Could  you  imagine  a  system  more 
worthy  of  hell  ?  Can  you  imagine  a 
system  better  calculated  to  rot  out 
the  heart  of  nations — as  it  has 
done  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  and  as 
it  had  well-nigh  done  in  Italy, 
Poland  and  Belgium? 

Think  of  how  prostrate  must  be 
the  self-respect  of  a  modest,  refined 
wife  when  she  has  yielded  to  the 
lecherous  bachelor,  who  follows  her 
with  his  diabolical  inquiries  into  her 
very  bed  and  her  conjugal  inter- 
course ivith  her  husband!  Think  of 
the  lewd  imagination  of  the  priest 
which  suggests  to  him  those  obscene 
questions.  How  dare  these  bache- 
lors to  ask  a  respectable  wife 
whether  she  and  her  husband  have 
resorted  to  unnatural  practices  in 
the  marriage  bed! 

Not  so  very  long  ago,  a  man  was 
condemned  to  prison,  in  England, 
for  publishing  a  translation  of  the 
instructions  given  by  Romanist 
theologians  to  the  priests,  as  to  how 
they  shall  put  their  questions  to 
women  and  girls.  The  publication 
was  obscene  literature,  for  the 
instructions  are  frightfully  obscene. 
Nobody  but  a  whore-master  at  heart 
could  think  out  such  instructions; 
and  no  young  priest,  full  sexed  and 
red  blooded,  could  read  them  with- 
out having  his  sexual  curiosity 
excited  and  his  sexual  passion 
inflamed.    Then  give  him  the  oppor- 
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tunity  and  the  right  woman,   and 
nature  will  do  the  rest. 

In  the  next  chapter,  I  will  prove 
this  to'  be  an  appalling  truth. 

But  there  is  another  victim  of  the 
wrong — the  husband.  Think  of 
what  a  humiliating  and  despicable 
position  the  Confessional  places  him 
in.  If  he  has  the  proper  feeling  for 
his  wife,  he  should  bitterly  resent 
the  insult  inflicted  upon  her  by  the 
bachelor  priest.  He  should  detest 
the  man  who  tramples  upon  her 
shrinking  modesty  and  her  wifely 
self-respect. 

Does  it  not  anger  him  to  have  a 
coarse  young  man  inquiring  into 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  marriage 
bed!  Does  it  not  humiliate  him  to 
meet  on  the  streets  a  bachelor  who 
knows  more  about  his  wife,  than  he 
himself  does  I  Does  it  not  place 
him  in  a  despicable  attitude  when 
he  submits  to  being  followed,  from 
month  to  month,  in  his  private  rela- 
tions with  his  mate? 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  American  fathers  and  husbands 
know  what  nasty  and  dangerously 
suggestive  questions  are  asked  in 
the  Confessional.  If  they  did  know, 
they  would  stop  the  whole  infernal 
business.  A  man  can  be  a  Roman- 
ist, in  religious  faith,  without  being 
compelled  to  allow  his  wife  and 
daughter  polluted  with  obscene  and 
inflammatory  inquiries. 

What  has  all  that  got  to  do  with 
religion  anj^way?  Grant  that  it  is  a 
duty  to  confess;  grant  that  you 
must  confess  in  private,  and  alone 
with  a  priest :  does  it  follow  that  he 
has  the  right  to  drag  you  through 
the  slime  of  his  own  lascivious 
imagination  ?  Grant  that  your  pure 
daughter  must  go  to  confession: 
does  it  follow  that  the  priest  has  the 


right  to*  poison  her  thoughts  and 
arouse  curiosity  concerning  things 
that  even  her  mother  has  never  men- 
tioned? 

Grant  that  your  wife  must  go  and 
confess :  what  right  has  the  priest  to 
drag  her  down  into  the  mire  of  his 
own  depraved  meditations? 

There  isn't  a  word  in  the  Bible 
that  authorizes  a  grilling  cross- 
examination  of  the  penitent.  Not 
from  God  and  Heaven  came  the  sys- 
tem of  licentious  inquiry,  but  from 
the  Devil  and  Hell !  There  never  was 
a  Christian  congregation  that  could 
not  listen,  in  sympathy  and  prone- 
ness  to  forgive,  to  a  contrite,  bro- 
ken-hearted confession  of  any  sin. 
And  there  never  was  a  congrega- 
tion. Christian  or  pagan,  that 
wouldn't  stone  a  priest,  or  preacher, 
tvho  should  publicly  ask  of  women 
and  girls  the  UNUTTERABLY 
VILE  QUESTIONS  OF  THE 
ROMAN  CONFESSIONAL! 

t 

Appendix 

(From  "  TRe  Priest,  the  Woman  and  the  @nfessional  ") 

Position  of  Priest  Towards  Woman 
in  the  (gnfessional 

Gury,  in  his  Compendium  of 
Moral  Theology,  claims  for  the 
priest  the  quadruple  position  of 
"FATHER,  DOCTOR,  PHYSI- 
CIAN and  JUDGE."  As  Father 
Confessor  he  is  God's  agent,  and 
undertakes  to  dispense  spiritual 
grace  through  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Church.  In  this  capacity  he  claims 
judicial  power  to  absolve  or  retain 
the  sins  confessed  by  the  penitent. 
The  Council  of  Trent  teaches,  **Our 
sins  are  forgiven  by  the  absolution 
of  the  priest.  The  VOICE  of  the 
PRIEST   is   to   be   heard   as   the 
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VOICE  of  CHRIST  Himself." 
''Unlike  the  authority  given  to  the 
priest  of  the  old  law,  the  po\Yer  with 
which  the  priests  of  the  new  law  are 
invested  is  not  simply  to  declare  that 
sins  are  forgiven,  but  as  the  minis- 
ter (or  agent)  of  God  REALLY  TO 
ABSOLVE  FROM  SIN." 

As  the  Physician  of  the  Soul. 

The  Priest  occupies  an  import- 
ant position  and  is  able  to  exercise 
almost,  and  in  many  cases  alto- 
gether, unbounded  power  over  the 
child  of  tender  years  as  well  as  the 
weak  and  timid  woman. 

In  order  that  the  priest  might 
intelligently  carry  out  the  duties  of 
this  office  finds  it  necessary  for  him 
to  pursue  a  particular  Course  of 
Studies.  Just  as  a  young  man  pre- 
paring for  the  medical  profession 
'•studies  the  physical  organism,  the 
diversity  of  human  constitutions,  all 
organic  diseases,  and  it  is  necessary 
when  attending  a  patient  to  ask  her 
questions  relative  to  appetite,  sleep, 
pain,  etc.  in  order  that  he  might  be 
assisted  in  arriving  at  an  intelligent 
decision  as  to  her  ailment  and  thus 
give  her  physical  relief. 

So  the  Church  of  Rome  compels 
the  young  ecclesiastical  student 
preparing  for  the  priesthood,  to 
study  the  Physical  Organism-mari- 
tal life  and  obligation,  the  laws  of 
Maternity,  delicate  and  physical  ail- 
ments, and  to  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  catechise  young  children, 
innocent  girls,  chaste  wives,  pure 
mothers,  in  such  a  shameless  man- 
ner as  to  make  them  tremble  and 
hang  their  heads  in  shame. 

It  is  the  Priest  who  initiates  the 
young  children,  girls  and  women 
into  the  mysteries  of  iniquity.  In 
the  confessional  a  girl's  thoughts 


are  polluted,  the  questions  put  to 
them  reveal  such  corruption  as  to 
carry  the  germs  of  death  and  make 
them  familiar  with  every  species  of 
sin  natural  and  unnatural  against 
the  Seventh  Commandment.  Neither 
does  the  Church  spare  the  tvife  and 
mother. 

The  Priest  in  the  confessional 
becomes  the  confident  of  another 
man's  wife,  and  there,  kneeling  at 
his  feet,  she  lays  before  him  all  the 
inmost  secrets  of  her  daily  life,  all 
that  is  sacred  between  her  husband 
and  herself.  The  husband  is  not  the 
guide  of  his  wife  in  the  hours  or 
seasons  of  perplexity  or  trouble,  it 
is  the  Priest — he  is  the  friend,  the 
adviser;  towards  him  the  woman 
turns,  he  has  her  most  exclusive  con- 
fidence. In  order  that  my  readers 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  judge 
for  themselves,  I  submit  the  table 
of  questions  on  which  Roman  Catho- 
lics nmst  examine  themselves  prior 
to  entering  the  confessional,  so  that 
in  the  event  of  having  committed 
any  one  of  them  they  may  acknowl- 
edge the  same  together  with  all  cir- 
cumstances connected — no  matter 
how  shameful. 

Each  question  will  be  found  in 
"The  Garden  of  the  Soul"— a 
Prayer-book  for  general  use  among 
Roman  Catholics — it  has  the  impri- 
matur of  the  late  Archbishop 
Hughes  of  New  York. 

Question  No.  1. 
"Have  you  dwelt  wilfully,  and 
with  complaisance,  upon  impure 
thoughts  or  imaginations?  Have 
you  consented  to  them  in  your  own 
mind.    How  often!" 

Question  No.  2. 
' '  Have  you  been  guilty  of  danger- 
ous freedom  with  any  of  the  other 
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sex?  How  far  have  you  carried  on 
this  sinful  couductf  Was  the  com- 
panion of  your  guilt  a  single  per- 
son? How  often?  A  married  per- 
son? How  often?  Was  there  any- 
thing else  in  the  quality  of  the  per- 
son that  made  the  guilt  more  seri- 
ous?" 

Question  No.  3. 

Gamng  Immodestly. 
"Have  you  gazed  immodestly 
upon  yourself  or  others?  Upon  pic- 
tures or  statues  or  any  object  which 
could  excite  evil  desires?  How 
often?" 

Question  No.  4. 

Habits  of  Secret  Sin. 
"Have  you  indulged  in  the  habits 
of  secret  sin?    How  often?" 

Question  No.  5. 
Sins  Against  Nature. 
"Have  you  been  guilty  of  fornica- 
tion or  adultery  or  incest,  or  any 
sin  against  nature,  either  with  per- 
sons of  the  same  sex  or  with  other 
creature?    How  often?"    ' 

Question  No.  6. 
Marriage  Obligation. 
Questions  to  Married  Women. 
No.  1. — "Have  you  abused  the  mar- 
riage bed  by  any  action  contrary  to 
Nature,  or  by  refusing  your  hus- 
band his  marriage  obligations? 
How  often?" 

No.    2. — "Have     you     persuaded 

YOUR  HUSBAND  TO  OFFEND  GOD 
AGAINST  THE  DICTATES  OF  NATURE  AND 
CONSCIENCE.     How  OFTEN  ? 

Appendix 

The  last  chapter  of  Chiniquy's 
"The  Priest,  Woman  and  Confes- 
sional. ' ' 


A  CHAPTER  FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION  OP 
LEGISLATORS,  HUSBANDS,  AND  FATH- 
ERS.— SOME  OF  THE  MATTERS  ON 
WHICH  THE  PRIEST  OF  ROME  MUST 
QUESTION   HIS  PENITENTS. 

Dens  wants  the  confessors  to 
interrogate  on  the  following  mat- 
ters : — 

1.  "Peccant  uxores,  quae  suscep- 
tum  viri  semen  ejiciunt,  vel  ejicere 
conantur."  (Dens,  tom.  vii.,  p. 
147.) 

2.  "Paccant  conjuges  mortaliter, 
SI,  copula  incepta,  cohibeant  semi- 
nationem. ' ' 

3.  "Si  vir  jam  seminavbiit, 
dubium  fit  an  femina  lethaliter 
peccat,  si  se  retrahat  a  seminando; 
aut  veccat  lethaliter  vir  non  expec- 
tando  seminationem  uxoris."  (P. 
153.) 

4.  "Peccant  conjuges  inter  se 
circa  actum  conjugalem.  Debet 
servari  modus,  sive  situs;  imo  ut 
non  servetur  debitum  vas,  sed 
copula  habeatur  in  vase  prsepostero, 
aliquocpie  non  naturali.  Si  fiat 
accedendo  a  postero,  a  lattre, 
stando,  sedendo,  vel  si  vir  sit  suc- 
cumbus."     (P.  166.) 

5.  "Impotentia  est  incapacitas 
perficiendi,  copulum  carnalem  per- 
fectam  cum  seminatione  viri  in  vase 
debito  seu,  de  se,  aptam  generationi. 
Vel  ut  si  mulier  sit  nimis  arcta 
respectu  unis  viri,  non  respectu 
alterius."  (Vol.  vii.,  p.  273.) 

6.  "Notatur  quod  pollutio  in 
mulieribus  possit  perfici,  ita  ut 
semen  earum  nou  effluat  extra  mem- 
brum  genitale. 

"l*iidicium  istius  allegat  Billuart, 
si  scilicet  mulier  sensiat  seminis 
resolutionem  cum  magno  voluptatis 
sensu,  qua  completa,  passio  satia- 
tur."     (Vol.  iv.,  p.  168.) 
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7.  "Uxor  se  accusans,  in  confes- 
sione,  quod  negaverit  debitum, 
interrogetur  an  ex  pleno  rigore 
juris  sui  id  petiverit."  (Vol.  vii.,  p. 
168.) 

8.  ''Confessor  poenitentem,  qui 
confitetur  se  pecasse  cum  sacerdote, 
vel  sollicitatam  ab  eo  ad  turpia, 
potest  interrogare  utrum  ille  sacer- 
dos  sit  ejus  eonfessarius,  an  in  con- 
fessione  sollitaverit. "  (Vol.  vi.,  p. 
294.) 

There  are  a  great  many  other 
unmentionable  things  on  which 
Dens,  in  his  fourth,  fifth  and  seventh 
volumes,  requires  the  confessor  to 
ask  his  penitent,  which  I  omit. 

Now  let  us  come  to  Liguori.  That 
so-called  Saint,  Liguori,  is  not  less 
diabolically  impure  than  Dens,  in 
his  questions  to  the  women.  But 
I  will  cite  only  two  of  the  things  on 
which  the  spiritual  physician  of  the 
Pope  must  not  fail  to  examine  his 
spiritual  patient. — 

1.  ''Quaerat  an  sit  semper  mor- 
tale,  si  vir  immitat  pudenda  in  os 
uxoris? 

*'Verius  affirmo  quia,  in  hoc  actu 
ob  calorem  oris,  adest  proximum 
periculum  pollutionis,  et  videtur 
nova  species  luxuriae  contra  natu- 
ram,  dicta  irruminatio. " 

2.  "Eodem  modo,  Sanchez  dam- 
nat  virum  de  mortali,  qui,  in  actu 
copulae,  immiteret  dignitum  in  vas 
praeposterum  nxoris ;  quia,  ut  ait,  in 
hoc  actu  adest  affectus  ad  Sodo- 
miam."    (Liguori,  tom.  vi.,  p.  935.) 

The  celebrated  Burchard,  Bishop 
of  Worms,  has  made  a  book  of  the 
questions  which  had  to  be  put  by  the 
confessors  to  their  penitents  of  both 
sexes.  During  several  centuries  it 
was  the  standard  book  of  the  priests 
of  Rome.  Though  that  work  to-day 
is     very     scarce,     Dens,     Liguori, 


Debreyne,  &c.,  &c.,  have  ransacked 
its  polluting  pages,  and  given  them 
to  study  to  the  modern  confessors, 
in  order  to  question  their  penitents. 
1  will  select  only  a  few  questions  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  to  the 
young  men : — • 

1.  "Fecisti  solus  tecum  forni- 
cationem  ut  quidam  facere  solent; 
ita  (iico  ut  ipse  tuum  membrum 
virile  in  manum  tuara  acciperes,  et 
sic  duceres  pra^putium  tuum,  et 
manu  propria  commoveres,  ut  sic, 
per  illam  delectationem  semen  pro- 
jiceres?" 

2.  ''Fornicationem  fecisti  cum 
masculo  intra  coxes;  ita  dicto  ut 
tuum  virile  membrum  intra  coxas 
alterius  mitteres,  et  sic  agitando 
semen  funderes?" 

3.  "Fecisti  fornicationem,  ut 
quidem  facere  solent,  ut  tuum  virile 
membrum  in  libuum  perforatum, 
aut  in  aliquod  hujus  modi  mitteres, 
et,  sic,  per  illam  commotionem  et 
delectationem  semen  projiceres?" 

4.  "Fecisti  fornicationem  contra 
naturam,  id  est,  cum  masculis  vel 
animalibus  coire,  id  est  cum  equo, 
cum  vacca,  vel  asina,  vel  aliquo 
animali?"     (Vol.  i.,  p.  136.) 

Among  the  questions  we  find  in 
the  compendium  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Burchard,  Bishop  of  Worms,  which 
must  be  put  to  women,  are  the  fol- 
lowing (p.  115) : — 

1.  "Fecisti  quod  quaedem  muli- 
eres  solent,  quoddam  molimen,  aut 
machinamentum  in  modum  virilis 
membri  ad  mensbram  tuae  volup- 
tatis,  et  illud  lodo  verendorum  tuo- 
rum  aut  alterius  cum  aliquibus  liga- 
turis,  ut  fornacationem  farereres 
cum  aliis  mulieribus,  vel  alia  eodem 
instrumento,  sive  alio  tecum?" 

2.  "Fecisti  quod  quaedem  muli- 
eres    facere    solent   ut   jam    supra 
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dicto  molimine,  vel  alio  aliquo 
machinamenta,  tu  ipsa  in  te  solam 
faceres  fornicationem'?" 

3.  "Fecisti  quod  quaedam  muli- 
eres  facere  solent,  quando  libidinem 
se  vexantem  exinguere  volunt,  quae 
se  conpungunt  quasi  coire  debeant 
ut  possint,  et  conjungunt  invicem 
puerperia  sua,  et  sic,  fricando 
pruritum  illarum  extinguere  desid- 
erant?" 

4.  ''Fecisti  quod  quaedam  muli- 
eres  facere  solent,  ut  succumberes 
aliquo  jumento  et  illiud  jumentum 
ad  coitum  quolicumque  posses  inge- 
nio,  ut  sic  coiret  tecum?" 

The  celebrated  Debreyne  has 
written  a  whole  book,  composed  of 
the  most  incredible  details  of  impu- 
rities, to  instruct  the  young  con- 
fessor in  the  art  of  questioning 
their  penitents.  The  name  of  the 
book  is  " Moechialogy, "  or  "Treaty 
on  all  the  sins  against  the  sixth 
(seventh)  and  the  ninth  command- 
ments, as  well  as  on  all  the  ques- 
tions of  the  married  life  which  refer 
td  them. ' ' 

That  work  is  much  approved  and 
studied  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen  anything  comparable  to  the 
filthy  and  infamous  details  of  that 
book.  I  will  cite  only  two  of  the 
questions  which  Debreyne  wants 
the  confessor  to  put  to  his  peni- 
tent : — ■ 

Of  the  young  men  (page  95)  the 
confessor  will  ask: — 

''Ad  cognoscendum  an  usque  ad 
pollutionem  se  letigerent,  quando 
tempore  et  quo  fine  se  tetigerint; 
an  tunc  quosdam  motus  in  corpore 
experti  fuerint,  et  pre  quantum 
temporis  spatiura;  an  cessantibus 
tactibus,  nihil  insolitum   et   turpe 


accideret ;  an  non  longe  majorem  in 
compore  voluptatem  perceperint  in 
fine  tactum  quam  in  eorum  princi- 
pio ;  an  tum  in  fine  quando  magnam 
delectationem  carnalem  sensuerunt, 
omnes  motus  corporis  cassaverint; 
an  non  madefacti  fuerint?"  &c.,  &c. 

Of  the  girl  the  confessor  will 
ask: — • 

"Quae  sese  tetegisse  fatentur,  an. 
non  aliquem  puritum  extinguere 
entaverint,  et  utrum  pruritus  ille 
cessaverit  cam  magnum  senserint 
voluptatem ;  an  tunc,  ipsimet  tactus 
cessaverint?"  &c.,  &c. 

The  Right  Rev.  Kenrick,  late 
Bishop  of  Boston,  United  States,  in 
his  book  for  the  teaching  of  con- 
fessors on  what  matters  they  must 
question  their  penitents,  has  the  fol- 
lowing which  I  select  among  thous- 
ands as  impure  and  damnable  to 
the  soul  and  body: — 

"Uxor  quae,  in  usu  matrimonii,  se 
vertit,  ut  non  recipiat  semen,  vel 
statm  post  illud  acceptum  surgit  ut 
expellatur,  lathalitur  peccat;  sed 
opus  non  est  ut  dui  resupina  jaceat, 
quum  matrix,  bevi,  semen  attrahat, 
et  mox,  arctissime  claudatur." 
(Vol.  iii.,  p.  317.) 

"Pullae  patienti  licet  se  vertere, 
et  conari  ut  toon  recipiat  semen, 
quod  injuria  ei  immittitur;  sed 
exceptum,  non  licet  expellere,  quia 
jam  possessionem  pacificam  habet, 
et  hand  absque  injuria  naturae 
ejiceretur."     (Tom.  iii.,  p.  317.) 

' '  Conjuges  senes  plerumque 
coeunt  absque  culj^a,  licet  contingat 
semen  extra  vas  effundi;  id  enim 
per  accidens  fit  ex  imfirmitate 
naturae.  Quod  si  veres  adeo  sint 
fractae  ut  nullo  sit  seminandi  intre 
vas  spes,  jam  nequeunt  jure  con- 
jugii  uti."    (Tom  iii.,  p.  317.) 


Napoleon,  As  He  Looked  and  Moved,  During 

the  Hundred  Days 


(From  Memoirs  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington) 


(continued  from  last  month.) 


1  OBSERVED  however,  that  amidst 
all  this  bustle,  and  mass  of  conflict- 
ing opinions,  scarce  a  single  priest 
visible;  these  cunning  gentry  had  (to 
use  a  significant  expression)  deter- 
mined, it  possible,  "'not  to  play  their 
cards  till  they  were  sure  what  was 
trumps."  On  the  preceding  Sunday 
they  had,  throughout  the  entire  day, 
been  chanting  benedictions  on  Louis  le 
Desire  and  on  St.  Louis  his  great  grand- 
father; but  on  the  Sabbath  which  fol- 
lowed, if  they  chanted  at  all  (as  they 
were  bound  to  do),  they  wouiu  neces- 
sarily run  a  great  risk  of  clianting  for 
the  last  time  in  their  lives,  if  they  left 
out  Napoleon;  and,  inasnnich  as  they 
were  unable  to  string  together  Louis  le 
Desire,  Napoleon,  and  St.  Louis,  in  one 
benedicite,  a  most  ilistressing  dilemma 
became  inevitable  among  the  clergy. 
Common  sense,  however,  soon  pointed 
out  their  safest  course :  a  plea  of  com- 
pulsion operating  on  the  meek  resigna- 
tion of  their  holy  trade,  might  serve  as 
an  excellent  apolog}'^,  on  the  part  of  an 
ecclesiastical  family,  in  the  presump- 
tion of  Louis'  becoming  a  victor;  but 
in  the  emperor  they  had  to  deal  with 
a  different  sort  of  person,  as  they  well 
knew — with  a  man  who  would  not  be 
put  off  with  unmeaning  excuses,  and 
in  due  homage  to  whom  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  fail.  Under  all  circum- 
stances, therefore,  they  took  up  a  line  of 
conduct  which  I  can  not  but  think  was 
very  wise  and  discreet,  proceeding  as  it 
did  upon  the  principle  "of  two  evils 
choose  the  least."  Their  loyalty  was 
decided  by  their  fears,  which  sufficed 
to  stimulate  the  whole  body  of  priests 
and  cures  at  Havre,  old  and  young,  to 
uplift    their     voices     with    becoming 


enthusiasm  in  benediction  of  '"Napo- 
leon le  Grand."  Indeed  they  seemed  to 
be  of  opinion  that,  having  taken  their 
ground  it  would  be  as  well  to  appear 
in  earnest;  and  never  did  they  work 
harder  thanin  chanting  a  Te  deum 
laudamus,  in  honor  of  their  old  mas- 
ter's return :  to  be  serious,  I  believe 
they  darst  not  have  done  otherwise;  for 
I  heard  some  of  the  military  say  very 
decidedly,  that  if  the  priests  played 
any  tricks  upon  the  occasi(jn,  they 
would  hash  thorn. 

The  observation  which  surjirised  me 
most  of  all  was,  that  though  the  two 
parties  hatl  declared  themselves,  and 
the  fleur-de-lis  and  eagle  were  displayed 
in  direct  opposition  to  each  other 
throughout  the  town;  though  the  sub- 
prefect  had  run  awaj^,  while  the  tri- 
colored  flag  was  floating  in  one  place, 
and  the  white  one  in  another,  no  practi- 
cal animosity  or  ill  blood  whatsoever 
broke  out  among  the  respective  parti- 
sans. The  bustle  somewhat  resembled 
that  on  an  English  election,  but  had 
none  of  the  violence  or  dissipation, 
and  only  half  the  noise,  which  circu- 
lates on  those  august  occasions.  On  the 
contrary,  civility  was  maintained  by 
every  one:  the  soldiers  were  very 
properly  kept  in  their  barracks;  and 
an  Englishman  could  scarcely  conceive 
so  polite,  peaceable,  temi^erate,  and 
cheerful  a  revolution — more  particu- 
larly as  neither  party  could  tell  on 
which  side  the  treason  would  ultimately 
rest. 

At  length,  orders  came  from  Napo- 
leon, at  Lyons,  that  the  imperial  army 
should  be  recruited;  while,  at  the  very 
moment  this  order  arrived,  some  of  the 
merchants  and  officers  of  the  national 
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guards  were,  actually  I)eatiii<j;  np  for 
the  royal  armament.  The  drums  of 
the  respective  partisans  rattled  away 
throu*2:h  every  street,  and  tlie  recruiters 
often  passed  each  other  with  the  utmost 
courtesy:  not  one  num  seen  in  a  state 
of  intoxication  on  either  side.  Mean- 
while there  was  no  lack  of  recruits  to 
range  themselves  under  either  standard  : 
and  it  was  curious  to  observe,  that  these 
men  very  frequently  changed  their 
opinions  and  their  i)arty  before  sunset. 
I  think  most  recruits  joined  the  king's 
party;  his  sergeants  had  plenty  of 
money,  while  I^apoleon's  had  none:  and 
this  was  a  most  tempting  distinction — 
far  better  than  any  al)stract  considera- 
tion of  political  benefit.  Maany  of  the 
recruits  managed  matters  even  better 
than  the  priests,  for  they  took  the 
King's  money  in  the  morning,  and  the 
p]mi)eror's  cockade  in  the  aiternoon;  so 
that  the}^  could  not  be  accused  on  either 
side  of  unqualified  partiality.  The 
votaries  of  le  Desire  and  le  Grand 
were,  indeed,  so  jumbled  and  shuffled 
together  (like  a  pack  of  cards  when  on 
the  point  of  being  dealt)  that  nobody 
could  possibly  decijjher  which  had  the 
best  chance  of  succeeding. 

The  English  alone  cast  a  dark  and 
gloomy  shade  over  the  gay  scene  that 
surrounded  them;  their  lengthened 
visages,  sunken  eyes,  and  hanging  fea- 
tures proclaiming  their  terror  and 
despondency.  Every  one  fancied  he 
should  be  incarcerated  for  life,  if  he 
could  not  escape  before  Najjoleon 
arrived  at  Paris,  which  seemed 
extremely  })roblematical :  and  I  really 
think  I  never  saw  a  set  of  men  in  better 
humor  for  suicide  than  my  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  stalked  like  ghosts 
along  the  pier  and  seaside. 

To  see  Najooleon  or  not  to  see  Napo- 
leon— that  was  the  question;  and  well 
weighed  it  was  in  my  domestic  repub- 
lic. After  a  day's  reasoning,  pro  and 
con  (curiosity  being  pitted  against  fear, 
and  women  in  the  question),  the  matter 
was  still  undecided  when  our  friends 


the  colonel  and  the  dirty  doctor  came 
to  visit  us,  and  set  the  point  at  rest, 
by  stating  that  the  regiments  at  Havre 
had  declared  unanimously  for  the 
emperor,  and  that  the  colonel  had 
determined  to  march  next  day  direct 
upon  Paris;  that  therefore  if  we  were 
disposed  to  go  thither,  and  w'ould  set 
off  at  the  same  time,  the  doctor  should 
take  care  of  our  safety,  and  see  that  we 
had  good  cheer  on  our  journey  to  the 
Meti'opolis. 

This  proposal  was  unanimously 
adopted:  we  were  at  peace  with  France, 
and  nnght  possibly  remain  so;  and  the 
curiosity  of  three  ladies,  with  my  own 
to  back  it,  proved  to  be  totally  irresis- 
tible. A  new  sub-prefect  also  having 
arrived  in  the  town,  came  to  see  us; 
expressed  his  regret  that  the  English 
should  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  quit 
the  place ;  and  gave  us  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  hs  wife,  who  lived  in  the 
Kue  St.  Honore,  at  Paris. 

We  immediately  packed  up;  I  pro- 
cured three  stout  horses  to  my  carriage, 
and  away  we  went  after  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  (as  well  as  I  recollect) 
41st  regiment.  The  soldiers  seemed  to 
me  as  if  they  thought  they  never  could 
get  to  M  apoleon  soon  enough ;  they 
marched  with  surprising  rapidity;  and 
after  a  most  agreeable  journey,  we 
arrived  at  the  good  city  of  Paris  with- 
out any  let  or  hindrance,  having  expe- 
rience^i  from  the  dirty  doctor  every 
possible  attention.  We  were  sure  of  the 
best  cheer  at  any  place  w-e  halted  at; 
and  the  more  so  as  the  advanced  guard 
only  proceeded  us  one  stage,  and  the 
main  body  of  the  troops  was  a  stage 
behind  us.  We  were  immediately 
escorted  by  four  mounted  soldiers,  who 
were  in  attendance  upon  our  medical 
friend.  I  have  learned  since  that  this 
kind  ana  firm-hearted  man  escaped  the 
campaign  and  returned  to  Italy.  The 
colonel  was  shot  dangerously  at  Quatre 
Bras,  but  I  understood  his  wounds  did 
not  prove  mortal. 

Our  route  from  Havre  to  Paris  exhi- 
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bited  one  general  scene  of  peace  and 
tranquility,  not  dashed  by  the  slightest 
symptom  of  revolution.  The  national 
guards  everywhere  appeared  to  have  got 
new  clothing,  and  were  most  assidiously 
learning  in  the  villages  to  hold  up  their 
heads,  and  take  long  strides  and  lock- 
steps,  but  (for  anything  that  appeare. 
to  the  contrary)  solely  for  their  own 
amusement.  The  same  evidences  of 
undisturbed  serenity  and  good-humor 
Avere  displayed  in  all  directions,  and 
the  practice  of  military  exercises  by  the 
national  guards  was  the  only  warlike 
indication  of  any  kind  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  country  we  traversed. 
On  our  arrival  at  the  capital,  we 
found  no  exception  therein  to  the  tran- 
quility of  the  provinces.  People  at  a 
distance  are  apt  to  conceive  that  a 
revolution  must  necessarily  be  a  most 
terrific  aHair — a  period  of  anarchy  and 
confusion,  when  everything  is  in  a 
state  of  animosity,  bustle  and  inse- 
curity. This  is  in  some  instances  a 
great  mistake  (although,  generally 
speaking,  true  enough) — for,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  modern  revolutions 
have  been  effected,  governments  upset, 
dynasties  annihilated,  and  kings 
trucked,  with  as  little  confusion  as  the 
changing  a  gig-horse.  I  have,  indeed, 
seen  more  work  made  about  the  change 
of  a  hat  than  of  a  diadem;  more  anx- 
iety expressed  touching  a  cane  than  a 
sceptre:  and  never  did  any  revolution 
more  completely  prove  the  truth  of 
these  remarks  than  that  in  France 
during  March,  1815,  when  Napoleon 
quietly  drove  up  post,  in  a  chaise-and- 
four,  to  the  palace  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  Louis  XV  III,  as  quietly  drove  off 
post,  in  a  chaise-and-four,  to  avoid  his 
visitor.  Both  parties,  too  were  driven 
back  again,  within  three  months, 
pretty  nearly  in  the  same  kind  of  vehi- 
cle. Let  my  reader  compare,  for  his 
edification,  this  bloodless  revolution 
with  the  attempt  at  revolution  in  the 
obscure  corner  of  the  globe  whence  I 
sprang.  Anno  Domini  1798 — during  the 
brief  summer  of  which  year  there  was, 


in  secluded  Ireland  (the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  as  it  was  then  called),  more 
robbery,  shooting,  hanging,  burning, 
piking,  flogging,  and  picketing,  than 
takes  place  in  half  a  dozen  of  the 
best-got-up  continental  revolutions — 
always  excepting  that  great  convul- 
sion which  agitated  our  neighbors 
toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

After  a  few  days  stay  in  Paris,  I 
began  to  feel  rather  awkward.  I 
found  very  few  of  my  fellow-country- 
men had  remained  there,  and  that 
there  seemed  to  exist  but  little  par- 
tiality toward  the  English.  But  the 
police  was  perfect,  and  iio  outrage, 
robbery,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  was 
heard  of;  nor  could  I  find  that  there 
were  any  political  prisoners  in  the 
jails, 'or  in  fact  many  prisoners  of  any 
kind.  No  dissolutes  were  suffered  to 
parade  the  streets  or  contaminate  the 
theatres;  and  all  appeared  polite,  tran- 
quil, and  correct.  I  kept  totally  clear, 
meanwhile,  in  both  word  and  deed,  of 
political  subjects. 

The  first  Sunday  after  the  receipt  of 
our  permission,  we  repaired  to  the 
Emperor's  chapel,  to  see  that  wonder- 
ful man,  and  to  hear  mass  chanted  in 
the  first  style  of  church  music.  Napo- 
leon had  already  entered:  the  chapel 
was  full;  but  we  got  seats  very  low 
down,  near  the  gallery  in  which  the 
Emf)eror  sat;  and  as  he  frequently 
leaned  over  the  front,  I  had  opportuni- 
ties of  partially  seeing  him.  In  the 
presence  of  so  celebrated  a  man  as 
Bonaparte,  all  other  things  sank  into 
comparative  insignificance,  and  the 
attention  of  the  spectator  was  wholly 
absorbed  by  the  one  great  object. 
Thus,  in  the  present  case,  there  was 
nothing  in  either  the  chapel  or  congre- 
gation that  had  power  to  divide  my 
regards  with  the  great  Napoleon.  As 
I  have  said,  he  often  leaned  over  the 
front  of  the  gallery  wherein  he  sat; 
and  I  had  thence  an  oportunity  of 
observing  that  he  seemed  quite  rest- 
less,   took     snuff    repeatedly,    stroked 
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down  his  head  with  an  abstracted  air 
— and,  in  fact,  was  obviously  possessed 
by  feelings  of  deep  anxiety.  I  should 
not  suppose  he  had  at  the  moment  the 
least  consciousness  as  to  where  he 
was,  and  that  of  all  things,  the  priests 
and  the  mass  w-ere  the  least  likely  to 
occupy  his  thoughts. 

While  thus  employed  in  reconnoit- 
ering  the  Emperor  as  intensely  as 
stolen  glances  afforded  me  the  means 
of  doing,  a  buzz  in  the  chapel  caused 
me  to  turn  round  to  ascertain  its  cause. 
Though  low,  it  increased  every 
moment,  and  was  palpably  directed 
toward  us — so  much  so,  that  no  doubt 
remained  of  our  being,  somehow  or 
other,  the  sole  objects  of  it.  I  then 
whispered  my  companions  that  our 
presence  w^as  evidently  offensive  in 
that  place,  ,tind  that  we  had  better 
retire;  when  a  Frenchhwoman,  who 
sat  near  Lady  Barrington,  said, 
"Madame,  you  perceive  that  you  are 
the  object  of  this  uncourteous  notice.'' 
"Yes,"  replied  Lady  Barrington,  "it  is 
become  quite  obvious."  The  French 
lady  smiled,  and  continued,  "you  had 
better  lay  aside  your  shawls."  Lady 
Barrington  and  my  daughter  accord- 
ingly taking  the  hint,  thre^v  off  their 
shawls,  which  they  suffered  to  drop  at 
their  feet,  and  at  once  the  buzzing 
subsided,  and  no  further  explanation 
took  place  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
service. 

At  that  moment  several  French 
ladies  came  up  with  great  courtesy  to 
apologize  for  the  apparent  rudeness  of 
the  congregation,  which  they  begged 
Lady  Barrington  to  excuse  on  account 
of  its  cause,  and  to  examine  her  shawl, 
on  doing  which,  she  would  perceive 
that  it  was  very  unlucky  (bien  mal 
apropos)  to  wear  such  a  one  in  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor.  She  did  so 
and  found  that  both  hers  and  my 
daughter's  (though  very  fine  ones) 
were  unfortunately  speckled  all  over 
with  fluer-de-lis.  They  had  been  sold 
her  the  preceding  day  by  a  knavish 
shopkeeper   at  the  Passage   Feydeau, 


who  seeing  that  she  was  a  foreigner, 
had  put  off  these  articles,  thinking  it  a 
good  opportunity  to  decrease  his  stock 
in  that  kind  of  gear;  the  sale  whereof 
would  prooably  be  pronounced  high- 
treason  before  the  month  was  over. 

In  viewing  Napoleon  that  day,  it 
was  not  the  splendid  superiority  of 
his  rank — it  was  neithej  his  diadem, 
sceptre,  nor  power,  which  communi- 
cated that  involuntary  sensation  of 
awe  which  it  was  impossible  not  to 
feel:  it  was  the  gigantic  degree  of 
talent  whereby  a  man  of  obscure  origin 
had  been  raised  so  far  above  his  fel- 
lows. The  spectator  could  not  but 
deeply  reflect  on  the  mystic  nature  of 
those  decrees  of  Providence  which  had 
placed  Napoleon  Bonaparte  on  one  of 
the  highest  of  earthly  thrones,  and  at 
the  very  pinnacle  of  glory ;  had  hurled 
him  from  that  eminence  and  driven 
him  into  exile;  and  now  seemed  again 
to  have  warranted  his  second  elevation 
— replacing  him  upon  that  throne  even 
more  wondrously  than  w^hen  he  first 
ascended  it. 

Such  were  my  impressions  on  my 
first  sight  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
So  much  has  he  been  seen  and  scruta- 
nized  throughout  the  world — so  fami- 
lar  must  his  countenance  have  been  to 
millions — so  many  descriptions  have 
been  given  of  his  person,  portrait  by 
me  must  appear  to  be  at  least  super- 
fluous. Every  person,  however,  has  a 
right  to  form  his  own  independent 
judgment  on  subjects  of  physiognomy, 
and  it  is  singular  enough  that  I  have 
never  yet  met  any  one  with  whom  I 
entirely  coincided  as  to  the  peculiar 
expression  of  Napoleon's  features;  and 
I  have  some  right  to  speak,  for  I  saw 
him  at  periods  and  under  circum- 
stances that  wrought  on  and  agitated 
every  muscle  of  his  fine  countenance, 
and  have  fancied  (perhaps  ridicu- 
lously) that  I  could  trace  indications 
of  character  therein  unnoticed  by  his 
biographers. 

On  tnis  day  my  observations  must 
necessarily  have  been  very  superficial, 
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A^t  I  thought  I  could  perceive,  in  the 
movement  of  a  single  feature,  some 
strong-excited  feeling,  some  sensation 
detached  and  wandering  away  from 
the  ordinary  modes  of  thinking,  though 
I  could  not  even  guess  from  what  pas- 
sion oi*  through  what  impulse  that  sen- 
sation originated.  After  I  had  seen 
him  (oftien,  I  collected  the  emotioins 
palpable  in  his  countenance  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  past  life,  fancying 
that  I  might  thence  acquire  some  data 
to  go  upon  in  estimating  the  tone  of 
his  thoughts:  but  at  this  tirst  sight,  so 
diversified  were  the  appearances  as  he 
leaned  over  the  gallery,  than  even 
Vavater,  could  not  have  deciphered 
his  sensations.  He  was  uneasy,  making 
almost  convulsive  motions,  and  I  i)er- 
ceived  occasionally  a  quiver  on  the  lips. 
On  the  whole,  my  anxiety  was  raised 
a  hundred  fold  to  be  placed  in  some 
situation  where  I  might  translate  at 
leisure  the  workings  of  his  expressive 
countenance.  That  opportunity  was 
after  a  short  interval  fully  given  me. 

On  the  same  day  I  had  indeed  a 
second  occasion  of  observing  the  Empe- 
ror, and  in  a  much  more  interesting 
occupation — more  to  his  taste,  and 
Avhich  obviously  changed  the  entire 
cast  of  his  looks — quite  divesting  them, 
of  that  deep,  penetrating,  gloomy 
character,  which  had  saddened  his 
countenance  during  the  time  he  was  at 
the  chapel. 

After  mass  he  first  came  out  upon 
the  balcony  in  front  of  the  Tuilleries: 
his  personal  staff  marshalls:,  generals, 
and  a  few  ladies  surrounded  him; 
while  the  civil  officers  of  the  court 
stood  in  small  groups  aside,  as  if  wish- 
ing to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
military  spectacle.  Napoleon  was  now 
about  to  inspect  eight  or  ten  thousand 
of  the  army,  in  the  Place  Carousal. 
The  transition  from  an  array  of  priests 
to  a  parade  of  warriors,  from  the 
hymns  of  the  saints  to  the  shouting  of 
the  soldiery — from  the  heavy,  although 
inspiring  notes  of  the  drum — added 
greatly  to  the  effect  of  the  scene,  which 


strongly  impressed  my  mind,  alive  and 
open  to  all  these  novel  incidents.  Age 
had  not  then,  nor  has  it  yet,  effaced 
the  susceptibility  of  my  nature.  I 
own,  the  latter  scene  was  on  that  day 
to  my  mind  vastly  preferable  to  the 
first :  tiie  countenance  of  Napoleon  was 
nijetamorphosed;  it  became  illumina- 
ted; he  descended  from  the  balcony 
and  uiounted  a  gray  barl).  Tie  was  now 
obviously  in  his  element ;  the  troops,  as 
I  have  said,  amounted  to  about  ten 
thousand:  I  did  not  conceive  the  court 
of  the  Tuilleries  could  hold  so  many. 

Napoleon  was  now  fidly  exposed  to 
our  view.  His  face  acknowledged  the 
effect  of  climate:  his  forehead,  though 
high  and  thinly  strewn  with  hair,  did 
not  convey  to  me  any  particular  trait; 
his  e^'ebrows,  when  at  rest,  were  not 
expressive,  neither  did  his  eyes  on  that 
occasion  speak  much;  but  the  lower 
part  of  his  face  fixed  attention  at  once. 
It  was  about  his  mouth  and  chin  that 
his  character  seemed  to  be  concen- 
trated. I  thought,  on  the  whole,  that 
I  could  perceive  a  mixture  of  steadi- 
ness and  caprice,  of  passion  and  gene- 
rosity,  of   control    and    impetuousness. 

But  my  attention  was  soon  turned 
aside  to  the  inspection  itself.  There 
was  not  a  soldier  who  did  not  appear 
nearly  frantic  with  exultation,  and 
whoso  very  heart,  I  believe,  did  not 
beat  in  unison  Avith  the  hurrahs  where- 
with they  received  their  favorite 
leader. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard 
a  crowd  express  its  boisterous  pleasure 
in  a  tone  of  sensibility  unknown  in  our 
country.  'Ihe  troops  were  in  earnest, 
and  so  Avas  the  general.  The  old  guard 
(including  such  as  had  returned  from 
Elba  and  such  as  had  rejoined  their 
colors)  formed  a  body  of  men  superior 
to  any  I  had  ever  before  witnessed. 
Descriptions  of  Napoleon  amidst  his 
soldiers  are,  however,  so  common,  that 
I  will  not  ocupy  either  the  reader's 
time  or  my  own  by  enlarging  further 
on  that  subject. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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AT  LAST  the  Monetary  Commis- 
sion has  made  its  report.  It 
occupies  nine  pages,  in  small 
type  of  the  Congressional  Record.  1 
do  not  know  that  it  is  either  better  or 
worse  than  the  original  Aldrich  plan, 
both  are  so  bad  as  not  to  be  sanctioned 
by  any  patriotic  lover  of  country, 
humanity,  or  God. 

The  bill  as  reported  is  siimply  a 
scheme  of  exploitation  of  the  masses, 
hedged  around  with  the  verbiage  not 
easily  comprehended  by  those  not 
skilled  in  the  intricacies  of  finance,  but 
wholly  in  the  interests  of  the  banking, 
credit  device,  and  money  owning 
classes.  Not  one  line,  thought  or  sug- 
gestion in  the  interests  of  the  masses 
of  the  j3eople.  Let  us  dissect  the 
important  features  of  the  bill.  Sec. 
47,  "All  provisions  of  law  requiring 
national  banks  to  hold  or  transfer  and 
deliver  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  bonds  of  the  United  States 
other  than  those  required  to  secure  out- 
standing circulating  notes  and  Govern- 
ment deposits  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  48.  "There  shall  be  no  further 
issue  of  circulating  notes  by  any 
National  Bank  beyond  the  amount 
now  outstanding.  National  Banks 
may  retain  their  present  note  issue, 
but  whenever  a  bank  retires  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  its  existing  issue,  its 
rights  to  reissue  the  notes  so  retired 
shall  thereupon  cease. 

Sec.  49.  "The  National  Reserve 
Association  shall  for  a  period  of  one 
year  from  the  date  of  its  organization, 
offer  to  purchase  at  a  price  not  less 
than  par  and  accrued  interest,  the  two 
per  cent  bonds  held  by  subscribing 
National  Banks  and  deposited  to  secure 
their  circulating  notes." 

"The  National  Reserve  Association 
shall  take  over  the  bonds  so  purchased 


and  assume  the  responsibility  for  the 
redemption  upon  presentation  of  out- 
standing notes  secured  thereby.  The 
National  Reserve  Association  shall 
issue,  on  the  terms  therein  provided, 
its  own  notes  as  the  outstanding  notes, 
secured  by  such  bond  so  held  shall  be 
presented  for  redemption  and  may 
issue  further  notes  from  time  to  time 
to  meet  business  requirements. 

Sec.  50.  "All  notes  issued  shall  be 
covered  by  legal  reserves,  and  notes 
and  bills  of  exchange  or  obligations  of 
tlie  United  States. 

Sec.  51.  "Notes  of  the  Association 
in  access  of  $900,000,000,  and  not  cov- 
ered by  lawful  money  (presumably 
I'reasury  Notes,  gold-bullion,  or  for- 
eign gold  coin,  shall  pay  a  special  tax 
of  1  1-2  per  cent  per  annum,  and  any 
notes  in  access  of  $1,200,000,000,  not 
so  covered  shall  pay  a  tax  of  five  per 
cent  per  annum.  Provided,  that  in 
computing  said  amounts  the  aggregate 
amount  of  any  National  Bank  Notes 
then  outstanding  shall  be  included. 

Sec.  52.  "Provided  that  the  circulat- 
ing notes  shall  constitute  a  first  lien 
upon  the  assets  and  shall  be  redeema- 
ble in  lawful  money — and  must  be 
maintained  as  a  parity  of  the  value  of 
its  circulating  notes,  Avith  the  standard 
establishment  by  the  Act  of  March  14, 
1900,  entitled,  'An  Act  to  define  and 
fix  the  standard  of  value,  to  maintain 
a  i)arity  of  all  forms  of  money  issued 
or  coined  by  the  United  States  to 
refund  the  public  debt  and  for  other 
purposes.' 

Sec.  53.  "The  circulating  notes  shall 
Ix;  received  as  par  for  taxes,  and  all 
other  dues,  except  obligations  specifi- 
cally payable  in  gold. 

Sec.  54.  "27/6'  .V.  R.  A.  and  its 
hrancJies  shall  at  once  upon  application 
and  wanout  charge  for  transportation 
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forward  its  circulating  notes  to  any 
depositing  hank  against  its  credit 
halancey 

I  have  necessarily  been  compelled  to 
brief  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  but 
enough  is  given  to  show  the  special 
privilege  features  and  a  study  of  what 
is  given  will  readily  unfold  its  conse- 
quences if  ever  it  is  enacted  into  law. 
It  is  but  another  link  in  the  chain 
which  is  to  still  further  fasten  the  fet- 
ters of  bonciage  around  the  limbs  of  the 
ind(ustrial  masses.  In  ancient  times 
this  system  of  bondage  was  only  known 
to  the  financial  experts  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  the  robber  nations.  The  life 
of  these  experts  is  given  to  the  study 
of  the  devices  by  which  in  the  coinage 
and  manipulation  of  the  volume  of 
money,  the  people  are  robbed  without 
realizing  the  method  by  which  it  was 
brought  about.  Unlike  the  soliloquy  of 
la  go,  they  were  robbed  and  they  knew 
it.  This  system  was  first  known  in  this 
country  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  great  financiers  of 
Europe,  especially  of  England, 
financed  the  fire  eaters  of  the  South, 
and  the  abolitionists  of  the  North  to 
carry  on  their  propaganda  for  and 
against  the  extension  of  slavery,  which 
hastened  the  conflict.  When  actual 
war  commenced,  these  foreign  experts 
and  bankers,  aided  by  the  bankers  of 
the  P^astern  States,  devised  schemes  to 
levy  a  burden  upon  our  distracted 
country.  There  was  not  enough  money 
in  the  world  to  carry  on  so  gigantic  a 
struggle.  President  Lincoln  wanted  to 
issue  legal  tender  money,  but  after  a 
bitter  struggle  in  Congress,  the  sting 
of  death  was  inserted  in  the  Treasury 
Notes  (sometimes  called  greenbacks) 
by  inserting  the  exception  clause  which 
provided  that  the  interests  on  the 
bonds  and  import  duties  must  be  paid 
in  gold.  Previous  to  this  there  haa 
been  isued  sixty  million  dollars  demand 
notes  which  were  a  legal  tender.  Gold 
was  now  forced  to  a  premium  over  the 
exception     clause     greenbacks.       The 


demand  notes  following  gojd  in  its 
upward  flight,  ranging  at  about  100 
per  cent  premium.  Now  comes  the 
issue  of  bonds,  then  the  National 
Banks,  with  note  issuing  privilege 
secured  on  the  bonds.  The  bonds  were 
purchased  in  greenbacks,  the  interest 
payable  in  gold.  This  scheme  enabled 
the  jugglers  of  money  to  secure  the  six 
I)cr  cent  gold  interest  bearing  bonds 
without  paying  anything  whatever  for 
them,  but  actually  taking  a  profit  of 
one  half  the  interest  which,  being  gold, 
was  double  the  value  of  the  money  with 
which  the  bonds  were  purchased.  This 
wicked  scheme  cost  the  toiling  millions 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars.  The 
next  step  was  the  credit  strengthening 
act.  This  act  strengthened  the  credit 
only  of  the  holders  of  the  bonds  and 
other  forms  of  indebtedness  as  it  is 
provided  for  their  redemption,  or  pay- 
ment in  gold,  which  was  one  hundred 
per  cent  premium.  This  made  the 
bonds  which  cost  the  holders  nothing, 
payable  in  a  two  hundred  cent  dollar, 
and  the  greenback  were  also  made 
redeemable  in  gold.  This  villainous 
sceheme  was  also  very  expensive  for 
the  tax  payers,  producers  and  consum- 
ers. There  have  been  hundreds  of 
schemes  since  which  were  sanctioned 
by  the  Government  which  has  enabled 
the  bankers  to  plunder  and  pillage  the 
people  and  burden  them  with  untold 
billions  of  debt.  When  the  bankers 
found  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
were  accumulating  more  wealth  than 
they  could  absorb,  they  evolved  the  1908 
Aldrich  asset  currency  scheme  in  order 
to  more  readily  acquire  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  wealth  thus  being  created. 
Every  statute  enacted  by  Congress 
from  that  of  1792  to  1908  made  some 
reference  to  metallic  money — but  the 
Aldrich  asset  bill,  the  law  which 
created  the  monetary  commission,  did 
not  mention  silver  nor  gold:  it  reads, 
"The  National  Currency  Association 
.herein  prdvided  for  ,'shall  have  and 
exercise  any  and  all  powers  necessary 
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to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, namely  to  render  available  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  as  a  basis  for 
additional  circulation,  any  securities, 
including  commercial  paper,  held  by 
the  National  Banking  Association." 

The  whole  world  regarded,  and 
now  regards,  our  National  Banking 
System  as  a  blot  on  civilization.  Issu- 
ing bonds,  and  then  issuing  to  the  hold- 
ers thereof  money  to  pay  for  them, 
taxing  the  people  to  pay  interest  on 
the  bonds,  and  to  furnish  money  to 
provide  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  the 
pricipal,  that  is  not  archaic,  as  the 
European  bankers  told  Aldrich  it  was 
— and  Aldrich  and  Hepburn  have 
admitted  it  to  be  true — but  it  is  legal- 
ized robbery,  a  monstrous  crime  which 
no  other  civilized  people  in  the  world 
would  submit  to. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  section  of 
the  asset  currency  law  quoted  above 
does  not  mention  any  metallic  money. 
It  has  always  been  supposed  that  the 
Act  of  February,  12,  1873,  demonetized 
silver,  i'he  bankers  of  England  sent 
over  a  money  expert  who  drafted  this 
law  so  deftly  that  only  one  member  of 
the  House  and  two  in  the  Senate  knew 
that  it  demonetized  silver.  I  know 
their  names,  but  they  are  all  dead. 
Let  them  sleep  undisturbed  wherever 
they  may  be. 

This  law  provides  that.  Sec.  14,  "The 
gold  coins  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  a  one  dollar  piece,  which  at  the 
standard  weight  of  25  8-10  grains  shall 
be  the  unit  of  value."  Omitting  the 
word  silver  has  always  been  contended 
and  so  recognized  as  demonetizing  sil- 
ver. Yet  it  is  now  contended  that  the 
Act  of  March  14th,  1900,  eliminated 
the  silver  dollar.  It  reads:  "That  the 
dollar  consisting  of  25  8-10  grains  of 
gold  9-10  fine  as  established  by  Sec. 
3511,  (Act  of  February  12,  1873)  of 
the  revised  statutes  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  the  standard  unit  of 
value,  and  all  forms  of  money  issued 


or  coined  by  the  United  States  shall 
be  maintained  at  a  parity  of  value 
with  this  standard,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  maintain  such  parity." 

Previous  to  1873,  both  gold  and  sil- 
ver were  always  mentioned  in  coinage 
acts  as  legal  tender,  and  coinage 
unlimited.  It  has  for  many  years  been 
the  object  of  the  bank  conspirators  to 
establish  a  gold  standard  defying  that 
metal  and  instilling  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  the  idea  that  paper  issues 
must  be  redeemed  in  gold,  that  all 
money  must  have  intrinsic  value.  That 
is  a  fiction.  The  material  from  which 
money  is  fabricated  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  its  value,  as  money. 
This  N.  R.  A.  is  the  culmination  of 
this  false  theory.  During  the  State 
Bank  period  Avhen  the  banks  pretended 
to  redeem  their  notes  in  specie,  they 
never  pretended  to  have  more  than  one 
dollar  in  specie  to  redeem  twenty  dol- 
lars of  their  paper  issues.  They  did 
business  on  their  credit — the  same  as 
the  banks  now  do  on  their  checking 
and  clearing  house  system. 

There  has  been  a  banker's  conspiracy 
in  this  country  for  fifty  years.  Step 
by  step  they  have  been  throttling  the 
people.  The  Government  is  equally 
guilty  with  the  bankers.  These  special 
privileges  could  not  be  had  unless 
granted  by  Congress.  It  has  taken 
forty  years  to  stifle  public  opinion. 
The  system  very  largely  controls  the 
election  of  Senators  and  Members  of 
Congress;  it  also  controls  the  press, 
which  is  in  absolute  bondage  so  far  as 
criticising  the  present  method  of  steal- 
ing bonds  and  other  misdeeds  are  con- 
cerned. This  bank  power  which  is 
already  more  powerful  than  the  peo- 
ple's Government,  prohibits  anything 
on  the  science  of  money  from  being 
taught  in  our  colleges  or  the  public 
schools  of  the  country.  How  much  fur- 
ther have  we  to  travel  before  reaching 
a  state  of  vassalage?  Its  state  will 
come  quickly  with  the  passage  of  the  N. 
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R.  A.    Let  us  examine  this  bill  a  little 
further. 

Sec.  23.  ''The  N.  R.  A.  shall  he  the 
Iprincipal  fiscal  agent  of  the  United\ 
States.  The  Goconiment  shall  deposit 
its  general  funds  with  said  Associa- 
tion and  its  branches,  and  all  receipts 
of  the  Government  shall  likewise  he  so 
deposited.'*'' 

Any  of  the  sections  which  are  here 
quoted  from,  and  there  are  others,  are 
not  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  are 
derogatory  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation, 
are  class  legislation,  granting  special 
pinrileges  which  are  forbidden,  and 
would  in  a  few  years  transfer  the 
entire  wealth  of  the  nation  to  a  few 
indviduals. 

Read  Sections  47,  48,  40,  50,  51,  52 
and  53,  and  study  them.  I  have  not 
space  for  their  elucidation.  The  reader 
can  readily  comprehend  what  their 
adoption  would  mean.  Especially  con- 
sider Sec.  54:  "The  JN.  K.  A.  and  all 
its  branches  shall  issue  and  transport 
free,  its  circulation  notes  against  a 
credit  balance.''  And  Sec.  23,  which 
turns  over  the  Treasury  Department 
of  the  people's  Government  to  an  indi- 
vidual corporation  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  its  members.  Where  do  the 
people's  interests  come  in?  There  has 
never  been  class  legislation  since  the 
days  of  Mero,  Caligula,  or  any  of  the 
tyrants  of  old,  and  had  such  a  bill  been 
introduced  in  Congress  sixty  years 
ago,  a  rebellion  would  have  been 
instantly  formed,  and  Congress  would 
have  been  mobbed  and  likely  mur- 
dered, but  in  these  days  of  peaceful 
revolution,  socialists  will  multiply  and 
spring  up  like  the  grass  and  all  vege- 
tation after  a  warm  spring  shower. 
Should  this  bill  become  a  law,  I  pre- 
dict that  there  will  never  be  another 
Democratic  or  Republican  President 
after  the  one  elected  in  1912,  as  this 
bill  cannot  become  a  law  without  the 
aid  of  both  parties.  I  am  not  predict- 
ing a  Socialist  President,  nor  am  I 
denying  that  one  will  be  elected,  but  I 


do  predict  that  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  will  arouse  a  public  sentiment  that 
will  hurl  from  power  a  government 
that  is  base  enougli  to  betray  its  consti- 
tuents, and  hand  them  over  handcuffed 
and  bound  to  the  moneyed  oligarchy 
to  be  plucked  and  plundered  at  will. 
A  corrupt  (lovernment  legislating 
wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  banking 
and  other  monopolies  must  be  abol- 
ished. 

The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice 
of  (jod,  and  it  must  be  obeyed. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  we  could  fool 
some  of  the  people  some  of  the  time, 
but  we  could  not  fool  all  the  people  all 
the  time.  This  mystifying  the  people 
about  the  "unit  of  value,"  the  "stand- 
ard of  value,"  the  "parity"  of  one  kind 
of  money  with  another  is  all  a  fiction 
and  a  fraud,  intended  only  to  deceive 
the  people  and  keep  them  in  ignorance 
of  what  money  really  is,  and  Congress 
is  just  as  guilty  as  are  the  bankers. 
They  are  either  guilty  of  fraud  or 
themselves  ignorant  of  the  fact,  ot 
this  they  must  judge  for  themselves. 

Law  makes  money.  The  material 
has  nothing  to  do  with  its  value.  Give 
paper  full  legal  tender,  and  gold  only 
partial  tender,  and  gold  could  not  be 
user  as  money.  Give  both  full  legal 
tender  and  paper  would  have  the  pref- 
erence over  gold  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Our  greenbacks  now  are  pre- 
ferred to  any  other  money  in  every 
country. 

Judge  Tilfan}^,  in  his  work,  "Gov- 
ernment and  Constitutional  Law," 
says  "The  currency  value  is  in  the 
stamp  and  not  in  the  material  inde- 
pendent of  the  stamp." 

The  Supreme  Court  says:  "The  Con- 
stitution does  not  prescribe  that  the 
legal  value  shall  correspond  at  all  with 
the  intrinsic  value.  The  legal  value 
might  be  five  dollars  and  the  intrinsic 
value  one  cent,  for  the  legal  value  need 
not  corespond  at  all  with  the  intrinsic 
value,  for  intrinsic  value  is  not 
acknowledged   b}'  the   Constitution   or 
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Court,  as  an  element  of  money.  This 
Court  recently  held  that  the  legal  ten- 
der acts  are  constitutional,  so  by  that 
decision  we  hjive  two  kinds  of  money 
in  this  country— United  States  notes 
and  coin."  (Knox  vs.  Lee.  12  Wal- 
lace.) 

"Money  is  a  creation  of  law,  regard- 
less of  the  material  of  which  it  is 
made."    Aristotle. 

"The  essential  part  of  the  idea  of 
money  is  that  it  shall  be  a  legal  ten- 
der."* John  Stuart  Mills. 

"Notes  not  a  legal  tender  and  paya- 
ble on  demand  are  not  money."  Adam 
Smith. 

"ISIoney  is  a  value  created  by  law; 
its  basis  is  legal,  not  material."  "Tho 
coining  of  money  in  all  States  is  the 
act  of  sovereign  power."  Blackstone. 
"The  whole  theory  of  specie  basis  is 
a  fraud  and  has  entailed  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  an  amount  of  want  and  wretch- 
edness and  misery  no  pen  can  describe, 
no  figures  estimate."     Samuel  Calvin. 

"Congress  has  the  power  to  make 
anything  a  legal  tender."  Daniel  Web- 
ster. 

I  could  fill  volumes  with  like  quota- 
tions. Why  accumulate?  No  standard 
authority  has  held  diil'erently.  I  am 
opposed  to  intrinsic  value  in  money, 
but  so  long  as  other  nations  coin  silver 
this  nation  as  an  economic  problem 
should  open  the  mints  to  its  coinage. 
Whether  much  or  little  was  actually 
coined,  the  fact  that  it  could  be  coined 
would  raise  the  price  of  silver  bullion 
from  50  cents  or  less  to  $1.29  per 
ounce,  ihe  Act  of  1873,  by  omitting 
the  world  silver  dollar,  only  demone- 
tized silver  by  implication,  but  as  the 
Government  recognizes  it  to  be  demon- 
etized, it  should  by  statute  or  other- 
wise declare  the  mints  open  to  its  coin- 
age. I  believe  all  that  is  necessary 
is    an    executive    order    which    would 


restore  it  to  its  place  in  the  Act  of 
1837.  The  seigniorage  on  silver  coin- 
age from  1878  to  1000  was  $157,467,- 
155.61.  This  is  a  net  loss  to  our  peo- 
ple sustained  at  the  behest  of  the  bank- 
ers. Our  silver  bullion  is  purchased 
for  European  ^coinage,  at  $1.33  jper 
ounce,  probably  at  a  profit  of  above 
$200,000,000  since  1878,  which  is  this 
country's  loss,  as  the  result  of  the  stu- 
pidity or  dishonesty  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Sec.  10.     1.     The  Federal  Constitu- 
tion says:    "^'o  state  shall     *     *     *     * 
coin  money;  emit  bills  of  credit;  make 
anything   but  gold   and   silver   coin   a 
tender  in  payment  of  debts.     This  by 
implication  would  permit  the  States  to 
coin  these  metals  into  money.     If  one 
of  the  States  were  to  attempt  it,  and 
the  courts  upheld  this  contention,  the 
coinage  of  silver  dollars  and  its  circu- 
lation   would    give    an    era    of    unex- 
ampled prosperity  to  the  States  which 
availed    themselves    of   this    privilege. 
AYhite  England  profits  by  the  purchase 
of  our  silver,  both  the  United  States 
and  England  suffer  greatly  by  the  loss 
of   trade   from  silver  using  countries. 
Before  the  decline  in  the  bullion  price 
of  silver,  China  and  other  countries  on 
a  silver  basis,  could  buy,  exchange  on 
London  or  New  York  at  par.     Then 
they  could  purchase  cotton  and  other 
manufactured  products,  but  now  they 
must  pay  two  dollars  of  their  money 
for  one  dollar  of  exchange,  and  they 
have    ceased   trading   with   us.     They 
are  building  their  own  manufacturies. 
All   of  this   wicked   legislation   is  the 
result  of  our  Government  blindly  fol- 
lowing   the    lead    of   the   bankers.      I 
repeat  the  question  asked  in  my  for- 
mer   article:     "Have    we    any    states- 
men in  public  life?" 

AVe  shall  be  better  able  to  judge 
when  the  debate  opens  in  Congress  on 
the  "Bankers'  Beserve  Robber  Asso- 
ciation." 


THe  Nashville  Convention  and  the  Southern 

Sentiment  of  1850 


Prof.  Farrar  Newberry 


EXACTLY  to  convey  the  sentiment 
of  a  section  or  people  at  any  time 
is  well-nigh  impossible,  and  this 
is  especially  true  with  reference  to  the 
fomenting  and  seething,  heterogeneous 
public  opinion  of  the  Southern  people 
in  1850,  now  a  half  century  later,  and 
more.  The  fact  that  so  little  has  been 
written  of  the  Southern  convention 
which  in  June,  and  again  in  November 
of  that  year  met  in  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see, adds  to  the  difficulty  of  the  task 
accurately  to  present  today  either  its 
historic  import  or  its  significance  at 
that  time.  So  far  as  my  efforts  at 
research  have  led,  not  one  article  of 
more  than  newspaper  importance  per- 
taining to  it  has  ever  been  placed  before 
the  reading  public.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  files  of  the  papers  issued  in 
Nashville  and  elsewhere  during  the 
Convention's  sessions,  of  text-books  of 
the  period,  which  for  the  most  part 
devotes  anywhere  from  three  or  four 
lines  to  a  page  or  so  to  the  subject,  and 
of  a  few  other  miscellaneous  sources, 
among  which  is  that  of  private  corres- 
pondence, which  generally  draws  from 
memory  and  is  therefore  inaccurate, 
reveals  the  fact  that  there  was,  and  is,  a 
vast  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  meeting  really  reflected  the  South- 
ern sentiment  generally,  or  even  that  of 
the  Southern  leadership  of  the  time. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
review  the  history  of  the  period,  except 
incidentally,  not  even  to  go  far  into  the 
detailed  discussions  which  took  place 
in  the  Convention  itself;  but  rather, 
from  a  study  of  all  the  material  availa- 
ble, to  show  wherein  this  vast  project 
proposed  by  Calhoun  and  Mississippi 
failed  of  the  purpose  for  which  public 
sentiment  believed  it  called.  In  order 
to  make  the  study  interesting,  however, 


it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  previ- 
ous year,  and  see  how  the  Convention 
was  the  result  of  Congressonal  discus- 
sions. 

The  long  discussed,  hackneyed,  but 
ever  new  subject  of  slavery  was  vigor- 
ously debated  in  the  1848-9  session  of 
the  American  Congress.  Very  early  in 
the  session  a  caucus  of  sixty-nine  South- 
ern members  was  called,  the  outcome  of 
whose  discussion  was  an  "Address  to 
the  People  of  the  Southern  States," 
issued  January  22,  1849.  This  caucus 
and  this  paper  but  reflected  the  leader- 
ship— nay,  the  dominance — of  John  C. 
Calhoun,  although  a  study  of  the  record 
shows  that  he  did  meet  with  strenuous 
opposition,  which  slightly  amended  his 
vigorous  denunciation  of  all  things 
Northern.  The  "Address''  was  a  plea 
for  unity  "among  ourselves,"  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  any  application  of 
the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

It  was  the  avowed  opinion  of  the 
AVhig  element  in  the  caucus — perhaps 
of  the  Whig  party  in  the  South  just  at 
this  time — that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  bent 
upon  the  destruction  of  the  Uaion, 
and  an  independent  Contederacy.  In 
fact,  the  only  conclusion  which  could 
be  drawn  from  the  "Address"  is,  that 
"the  honor  and  duty  of  self  preserva- 
tion with  equal  imperiousness  required 
that  they  protect  themselves  at  what- 
ever cost."  It  sounded  gloomy 
indeed;  and  yet  it  stated  that  beyond 
being  "united  and  ready"  it  would  not 
be  proper  to  go  "at  present."  Cal- 
houn was  a  gloomy  man:  writers  have 
wondered  whether  he  was  not  simply 
afraid  to  go  further  and  say  the 
final  word.  That  is  a  thing  which  will 
perhaps  never  be  known.  The 
"Address"  did  not  directly  call  for  a 
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convention,  but  strongly  hinted  at  the 
idea  as  a  necessary  future  resort. 

The  "Address"  was  published  in  the 
leading  newspapers  of  the  South,  and 
found  a  hearty  response  in  most  of 
them.  More  and  more,  the  question 
whether  the  Southern  IStates  should 
join  together  to  resist  their  aggressive, 
and  as  they  thought,  unscrupulous  and 
greedy  neighbors,  came  to  be  discussed 
throughout  the  section. 

Newspapers  are  powerful  moulders 
of  public  sentiment,  though  per  force 
very  often  faulty.  More  authentic 
expressions  are  those  of  the  State 
legislatures.  Let  us  notice  some 
of  them,  immediately  before  and 
closely  following  the  publication 
of  the  "Address."  South  Caro- 
lina, always  in  the  lead  in  this  matter, 
on  December  15,  1848,  had  said  that 
"the  time  for  discussion  has  passed, 
and  this  General  Assembly  is  prepared 
to  co-operate  with  her  sister  States  in 
resisting  the  application  of  the  Wil- 
mot  Proviso  at  any  and  all  hazards.'' 
Florida,  in  January  thirteenth,  1849, 
just  before  the  "Address"  was  pub- 
lished, had  declared  herself  ready  to 
join  other  states  "for  the  defence  of  our 
rights,  whether  through  a  Southern 
Convention  or  otherwise."  Vir- 
ginia, January  20,  1849,  made  provis- 
ion for  a  special  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  the  case  Congress  should  pass 
the  "obnoxious  measures  now  pending." 
North  Carolina,  January  27,  1849, 
suggested  the  extension  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  line  through  the  new  ter- 
ritory over  which  the  debate  was  rag- 
ing. Missouri,  March  10,  1849  asserted 
that  the  action  of  the  North  forced 
the  South  from  the  Compromise 
of  1820,  and  declared  that  she  was 
willing  to  "co-operate  with  the  slave- 
holding  States  for  mutual  protection 
against    Northern    fanatacism." 

The  action  of  the  legislatures,  so 
nearly  uniform  in  purpose  and  note, 
indicates  the  wide-spread  and  general 
dissatisfaction  then  existant. 


Calhoun  and  Webster  were  engaged 
in  the  famous  colloquy  as  to  whether 
the  Constitution  should  be  extended  to 
the  territories.  The  debate  ended  with- 
out a  settlement;  and  Calhoun,  having 
failed  to  win  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress to  his  view,  seemed  now  more 
than  ever  bent  upon  uniting  the  entire 
South  in  some  organized  and  practical 
way.  It  is  perhaps  generally  conceded 
now  that  the  great  chieftain  believed 
secession  the  inevitable  necessity  of  the 
South,  and  Senate,  and  thought 
the  sooner  it  came  the  better. 
A  study  of  his  private  letters  to 
friends  in  the  different  states,  and  those 
published  in  newspapers  throughout 
the  South,  overwhelmingly  convince  me 
that  before  there  was  any  organized 
movement  or  general  desire  for  a  con- 
vention, he  for  one  believed  sincerely 
that  such  a  meeting  was  the  only  defi- 
nite and  practical  way  of  obtaining  the 
concentrated  will  of  the  people  of  his 
section. 

Perhaps  the  first  definite— though 
unauthentic— movement,  outside  of 
South  Carolina,  having  in  view  the 
crystalization  of  the  Southern  senti- 
ment into  some  definite  outline,  took 
place  in  May,  1849,  just  after  the  publi- 
lication  of  the  "Address,''  when  there 
gathered  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  an 
informal  meeting  of  citizens  for  the 
stated  purpose  of  "protesting  against 
the  policy  of  Congress."  The  meeting 
was  significant:  it  issued  a  call  for  a 
State  Convention  to  meet  in  October 
of  that  year  to  "consider  the  threaten- 
ing relations  between  the  North  and 
South."  The  language  of  the  call  was 
general:  it  did  not  allude  to  special 
grievances,  but  simply  spoke  of  the 
"strained  relations." 

If  the  little  meeting  was  in  itself 
authentic,  the  State  Convention  which 
met  in  Jackson  in  October  in  response 
to  its  call,  while  being  largely  attended, 
took  on  a  significance  of  authority  and 
prestige.  It  was  the  united  expression 
of  Mississippi  Democrats  and  of  many 
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of  the  Whigs  as  well,  of  their  common 
section's  disapproval  of  national  man- 
agement. Further  on  I  shall  devote  a 
paragraph  to  a  treatment  of  the  influ- 
ence of  sectionalism  on  the  two  great 
political  parties  in  the  South.  The 
chairman  of  this  meeting  was  none 
other  than  Judge  William  L.  Sharkey, 
the  distinguished  Chief  Justice  of  the 
State,  and  a  Whig  in  politics.  Being 
neither  a  Democrat  nor  a  secessionist, 
and  decidedly  and  consistently  of 
Union  tendencies,  he  was  nevertheless 
very  strongly  opposed  to  Congress 
removing  slavery  from  the  territories. 

The  chief  work  of  this  convention 
was  the  issuance  of  a  call — again 
through  an  address — to  the  people  of 
the  South  to  send  delegates  to  meet  at 
Nashville  Tennessee,  the  following 
June,  with  a  view  ana  hope  "of  arrest- 
ing the  course  of  aggi-ession."'  Now 
was  the  hope  of  Carolina's  Sage  to  be 
realized.  The  anxiety  of  the  man  for 
just  such  a  meeting  has  been  shown. 
In  a  letter  written  by  him  at  Fort 
Hill  to  Col.  C.  S.  Tarpley,  a  prominent 
Mississippian  who  had  written  for 
advice  as  to  the  course  the  October 
State  Convention  should  pursue,  and 
dated  July  9,  1849,  he  voices  that  high 
solicitation.  Beyond  all  doubt  he 
believed  now  that  such  a  convention 
was  the  South's  only  hope.  "I  have 
delayed  answering  your  letter,"  he  said, 
"that  I  might  more  fully  notice  the 
development  at  the  North  before  I  gave 
it.  They  are  more  and  more  adverse 
to  us  every  day.  There  has  not  been 
a  single  occurrance  since  the  rising  of 
Congress  which  does  not  indicate  on 
the  part  of  the  North  a  determination 
to  push  the  abolition  question  to  the 
last  extreme."  Then  he  states  his  idea 
of  the  purpose  of  such  a  convention  as 
that  about  to  meet  as  being  "to  put 
forth,  in  solemn  manner," — Calhoun 
was  always  solemn,  mind  you — "the 
cause  of  our  grievances  in  an  address 
to  the  other  States."  His  advice  was 
followed,  exactly. 


It  was  probably  not  expected  by  the 
Mississi])pians  who  called  it  that  the 
Soutliern  Convention  should  decide  on 
any  definite  plan  of  action;  for  the 
Address  stated  that  "should  the  Con- 
vention be  unable  to  secure  the  proper 
redress,"  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
injured  should  call  ".still  more  solemn 
conventions,  whose  members  should  be 
chosen  by  the  people  to  deliberate, 
speak  and  act,  with  all  the  sovereign 
pqiwer  of  the  people."  From  these 
small  conventions  there  might  be  "yet 
a  final  Convention  of  all  those  injured 
States  to  provide  a  separate  govern- 
ment for  their  separate  existence,  apart 
from  the  North." 

I  think  that  we  may  conclude  from 
this  that  the  State  Convention  which 
called  the  Nashville  meeting  was  char- 
acterized by  a  hesitation  and  fear  of 
going  too  far;  the  anxiety  for  talk,  and 
resolutions  with  a  wider  geo- 
graphical approval  than  that  of  any 
State;  the  undercurrent  of  supreme 
solicitation,  seeking  sanction  from  sis- 
ter States,  and  not  yet  ready  to  break 
out  into  actions  of  defense. 

In  the  interim  between  the  calling 
of  the  Convention  in  October  of  1849, 
and  June,  1850,  the  conflict  of  ideas  and 
the  consequent  fermentation  among  the 
people  of  the  South  perhaps  reached 
its  culmination  for  the  period  of  which 
I  write.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note 
how  the  proposed  convention  was 
looked  upon,  first,  by  the  people  of  the 
South,  and  then  by  the  North,  and  at 
the  Nation's  capitol.  From  the  news- 
paper discussion  in  the  South  between 
October  and  January,  1850,  I  think  we 
may  conclude  that  Southern  leadership 
affirmed  the  idea,  and  looked  forward 
with  interest,  perhaps  with  zest,  to  a 
meeting  which  they  thought  at  last 
would  bring  revelance  to  their 
condition.  1  say  the  leadership, 
l^ecause  the  masses  knew  ^^ry  little 
indeed  of  the  proposed  convention,  or 
of  its  purposes,  and  of  those  who  did 
only  a  small  per  cent  had  any  inclina- 
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tion  in  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other. 
And  bv  the  last  of  March  perhaps  the 
feeling  for  the  Convention  had  very 
nearly  if  |iiot  quite  subsided  among: 
the  editors  themselves;  for  out  of  the 
sixty  newspapers  published  in  the  ten 
slave-holdinfr  States  at  that  time,  not 
more  than  Hfteen  «:ave  it  active  sup- 
port. 

Further,  the  lack  of  regularity  in  the 
election  of  the  delegates  in  the  diHerent 


States  does  not  give  one  a  very 


high 


impression     of     the     Convention.       It 
lacked  the  prestige  of  State  authority. 
The  governors  in  their  messages  to  their 
legislatures,  in  most  cases,  sounded  a 
note  of  fear,  and  expressed  the  hope 
of  some  kind  of  pre-or  extra-convention 
adjustment.     Most  of  the  States  were 
represented   there   by   men    informally 
chosen  by  call  meetings  or  adjourned 
sessions     of     the     legislatures,     thinly 
attended, — elections   unmarked   by   the 
formality  of  high  authority,  but  rather 
by  the  laxity  of  inditference.     Outside 
of  two  or  three  of  the  Southern  States 
South  Carolina,     Mississippi  and  per- 
haps   Georgia— there    was    very    little 
anxiety  for  it,  as  the  time  for  assemb- 
ling approached.    In  those  States,  how- 
ever, mass  meetings  were  held  in  almost 
every  county,  and  most  of  these  seem  to 
have  expressed  themselves  as  radically 
in  favor,  not  only  of  the  Convention's 
meeting,  but  in  the  adoption  by  it  of  a 
definite   programme  of  resistance.     In 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  meetings  were 
held  denunciatory  in  nature.     Several 
years  before  some  one  had  proposed  a 
Southern    convention    to    consider   the 
question   of  the   annexation   of  Texas, 
and   the   proposal   gained   currency   in 
the  newspapers  that  it  be  held  either  in 
Richmond  or  Nashville;  and  the  papers 
alike  of  the  two  cities  had  disclaimed 
and  hooted  at  it.     An  examination  of 
some  private  letters  and  the  files  of  the 
Nashville  papers  for  the  days  just  pre- 
ceding the  assembling,  reveals  the  fact 
that   public   sentiment   in   the   city   of 
Nashville  did  not  strongly  favor  it.    On 


June  the  first,  some  citizens  of  the 
county  (Davidson)  held  a  mass  meet- 
ing at  the  Court  House  to  consider 
the  Clay  measures  just  introduced  in 
Congress,  and  stated  in  a  resolution 
that  "it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that 
the  provisions  of  said  resolutions  offer 
as  fair  and  equitable  adjustment  of  the 
dangerous  questions  as  their  embarrass- 
ing nature  admits  of  *  *  *  * 
they  are  calculated  to  restore  peace 
and  harmony."  The  meeting  closed 
with  a  toast  and  three  cheers  for  the 
Union.  Ihe  toast  was:  "The  Union 
forever  under  the  guarantees  of  the 
Constitution." 

The  meeting  was  of  sufficient  import 
to  be  lauded  in  most  of  the  State  and 
county  papers.  The  Nashville  Con- 
vention Avas  a  child  to  be  nursed  upon 
the  breast  of  an  unwilling  parent. 

It  may  be  said  with  safety  that  the 
North  neither  knew  nor  cared  much 
about  the  Nashville  meeting  before  it 
assembled.  True,  there  were  mass 
meetings,  many  of  them,  expressive  of 
approval  of  the  compromise  measures, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  North;  but 
the  people  generally,  as  in  the  South, 
Avere  little  interested.  At  Washington, 
however,  there  was  interest,  of  course; 
and  the  Southern  Convention  about  to 
meet  at  iNashville  was  looked  upon  as 
a  movement  directly  and  immediately 
for  disunion.  Thousands  of  people 
doubtless  thought  that  the  Southerners 
would  actually  withdraw  in  this  Con- 
vention. At  tne  Nation's  capitol  it  was 
the  subject  of  gloomy  forecasts  and 
awful  fears.  Mr.  Webster  alluded  to  it 
in  his  seventh  of  March  speech.  He 
intimated  that  if  any  person  should 
assemble  at  Nashville  "for  the  purpose 
of  concerting  measures  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Union  over  the  bones  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  that  old  hero  would 
turn  in  his  coffin.'' 

The  delegates  began  to  arrive  at 
Nashville  on  June  2,  the  day  before  the 
convening  of  the  assembly.  They  con- 
tinued to  come  in  for  two  or  three  days. 
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The  first  meeting  was  held  on  the  after- 
noon of  June  3,  the  time  being  taken  up 
by  the  election  of  officers.  Hon.  A.  V. 
Brown,  of  Mississippi,  called  the  Con- 
vention to  order,  and  Judge  Sharkey, 
the  eminent  chairman  of  the  former 
Convention  in  his  State,  the  previous 
October,  was  chosen  President.  Ex- 
Governor  McDonald,  of  Georgia,  was 
elected   Vice-President. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  in  great 
detail  into  all  the  wrangles  which  took 
place  in  the  Convention's  sessions,  but 
rather  to  make  a  study  of  the  motives 
and  intent  of  the  delegates  assembled, 
and  an  attempt  to  answer  the  questions 
whether  they  were  representative  of  the 
popular  feeling  at  the  time.  Perhaps 
Judge  Sharkey  sounded  the  key-note 
of  the  Convention's  purpose,  in  his 
speech  accepting  the  presidency.  But 
whether  he  voiced  the  feeling  of  the 
majority  of  the  delegates,  seems  not 
now  to  be  definitely  ascertained : — there 
is  a  strong  probability  that  he  did  not. 
He  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  obtain  relief  for  the 
"violations  of  the  Constitution  which 
the  North  had  made,  and  to  perpet- 
uate the  Union,  not  destroy  it. 
It  had  met,"  he  said,  "to  devise  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  under  which  the 
South  is  laboring."  But  his  speech  was 
marked  by  noticeable  brevity;  he  made 
no  detailed  explanation  of  those 
"evils."  There  is  no  record  of  any 
tumultuous  cheering  having  greeted 
his  remarks.  And  yet,  to  the  fanata- 
cism  of  many  people.  North  and  South, 
which  took  the  Convention  to  be  the 
immediate  forum  for  expressions  of 
rabid  radicalism.  Judge  Sharkey's 
published  speech  came  as  a  thunder- 
bolt of  surprise,  if  not  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

The  second  day's  session  was  taken 
up  with  the  presentation  of  their  cre- 
dentials by  the  delegates.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  personnel  of  a  meet- 
ing like  the  Nashville  Convention.  The 
assembly  numoered  several  influential, 


far-known  men.  In  addition  to  Judge 
Sharkey,  men  like  Governor  Hender- 
son, of  Texas;  Ex-Governor  McDonald 
and  M.  J.  Crawford,  of  Georgia;  Judge 
Wilkinson,  of  Mississippi;  General 
Pillow,  of  Tennessee;  Colonel  Pickens, 
of  South  Carolina ;  General  Walker  and 
John  A.  Campbell,  of  Alabama,  the 
last  named  afterwards  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  venerable  Cheves,  of  South 
Carolina,  the  compatriot  and  rival, 
forty  years  before,  of  Calhoun  and 
Clay,  and  who  had  not  left  before,  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  shades  of 
private  life; — men  of  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  their  States,  of  enlarged  views, 
and  of  the  strictest  integrity — were  in 
attendance.  The  presence  and  counsel 
of  men  of  their  tj'pe  gives  dignity  to 
any  meetmg.  Some,  no  doubt,  had 
come  with  a  view  to  preventing  extreme 
action. 

Individuals  from  nine  of  the  South- 
ern States  took  their  seats.  The  Con- 
vention was  respectable. 

After  a  debate  as  to  the  method  of 
voting  in  the  Convention,  in  which  it 
was  decided  that  votes  should  be  cast 
by  States,  the  opening  of  the  third 
day's  session  brings  us  to  the  first  dis- 
cussion of  any  really  definite  plan  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Convention.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Ala- 
bama, had  prepared  resolutions  and  now 
read  them.  His  sentences  were  marked 
by  caution  and  prudence.  They  were 
condemnatory  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
but  advised  no  method  of  resistance,  in 
the  confidant  hope  that  Congress  would 
not  adjourn  without  a  settlement  of  the 
questions  in  dispute.  "The  territories 
of  the  United  States  belong  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  States  as  common 
property.  Whatever  the  States  call 
property  the  federal  government  should 
recognize  as  such.  On  this  principle 
alone  will  the  difficulties  under  which 
the  South  labors,  be  removed,  and  the 
questions  of  Territories  and  of  boun- 
daries will  lose  their  sectional  aspect 
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and  significance.''  The  resolution  went 
on  to  ardently  predict  that  the  contro- 
versy would  be  ended,  and  conciliation 
and  harmony  eltected,  either  by  a 
Northern  recognition  of  the  South's 
Constitutional  rights,  or  by  an  equal 
partition  of  the  disputed  territory 
between  the  North  and  South. 

Thus  we  see  that,  while  positive,  the 
resolutions  of  Mr.  Campbell  bore  no 
semblance  of  finality.  "The  Conven- 
tion has  no  right  to  conclude,"  he 
stated,  "that  Congress  will  adjourn 
without  making  an  adjustment  of  the 
controversy." 

Happy  if  all  the  delegates  had 
agreed  with  him.  It  is  appropriate 
here  to  speak  of  the  internal  dissen- 
sions which  marked,  sometimes  danger- 
ously, the  debates — the  differences  in 
belief  existing  between  the  two  parties 
representd  there.  Certainly  one  of  the 
most  interesting  studies  of  the  period 
is  the  influence  of  sectionalism  upon 
the  membership  of  the  old  political  par- 
ties of  the  time.  In  the  caucus  debate 
preceding  the  issuance  of  the  "Address'' 
of  1849,  the  Whigs  had  openly  and 
vigorously  declared  that  they  would 
not  give  their  consent  to  the  formation 
of  a  strictly  Southern  party  until  they 
were  ready  to  dissolve  the  Union.  One 
of  their  members  drew  up  resolutions 
modifying  the  tone  of  Calhoun's  mes- 
sage from  that  of  "passionate  com- 
plaint and  threatening  challenge  to  that 
of  urgent  appeal  to  the  patriotism  and 
fair-mindedness  of  the  North."  To 
be  sure,  this  was  rejected  by  the 
Democratic  majority  of  the  caucus,  and 
Calhoun's  challenge  was  adopted  with 
but  few  alterations ;  but  only  one  Whig 
voted  for  it.  Hodgson,  in  his  "Cradle 
of  the  Confederac}^,''  points  out  that 
the  mass  meetings  preparatory  to  the 
Convention  were  participated  in  by 
"States  Rights  Whigs  as  well  as  Demo- 
crats, although  the  great  bulk  of  the 
protestants  came  from  the  Democratic 
rank?,     ihe  Whigs  for  the  most  part 


were  content  to  remain  quiet  and 
awit  the  issue." 

The  term  "States  Rights  Whigs" 
indicates  a  breach  in  the  ranks  of  the 
"grand  old  party''  of  Henry  Clay.  To 
some  extent  the  sectional  feeling  was 
cleaving  the  party  in  twain;  but  evi- 
dently the  Whigs  in  the  Nashville  Con- 
vention were  filled  with  no  great  desire 
to  accept  bodily  and  without  dispute 
the  Democratic  theories.  Perhaps  the 
most  heated  debate  took  place  on  June 
tenth,  over  resolutions  relative  to  the 
more  stringent  enforcement  by  the 
North  of  the  I'ugutive  Slave  law.  The 
wrangle  lasted  for  several  hours,  until 
the  prospect  for  any  united  action 
seemed  dim  indeed.  But  the  more  san- 
guine— perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  group — threw  themselves 
heroically  into  the  breach,  urging  the 
blotting  out  of  all  party  lines  in  the 
South.  "There  should  be  no  Demo- 
crats, no  Whigs,  when  the  matter  of 
protecting  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  South  is  concerned,"  passionately 
exclaimed  one  of  the  delegates.  Colonel 
Colquitt,  one  of  the  more  radical  of  the 
delegates,  suddenly  springing  to  his 
feet,  cried  out  that  all  should  immedi- 
ately "go  to  moulding  bullets  for  the 
common  cause.''  He  was  one  of  the 
extremists  himself;  but  his  words 
seemed  to  have,  in  that  instance,  some- 
what of  the  palliating  effect  desired. 
"The  South  should  stand  for  equality 
in  the  Union,  or  independence  out  of 
it,"  was  the  slogan  by  which,  for  the 
time,  the  ^Miigs  were  brought  "within 
the  pale." 

Beyond  passing  for  publication  cer- 
tain resolutions  and  providing  for 
another  meeting  of  the  delegates  "on 
the  sixth  Monday  after  Congress 
adjourns,"  the  first  session  of  the  Nash- 
ville Conventon  accomplished  nothing. 
Briefly  stated,  the  resolutions  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  States  have  equal  rights  in  the 

Territories. 
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The  Wilmot  Provipo  is  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  Fugitive  Sliivt>  law  must  ho 
enforced. 

The  Convention  has  met  to  "take 
counsel"  as  to  what  course  the  South 
should  pursue  for  the  maintenance  of 
her  ri<i;hts,  liberties  and  honor.  Hut 
Congress  has  taken  no  action,  ami  there- 
fore we  must  meet  again  when  we  can 
better  carry  out  the  purpose  for  which 
called. 

The  States  are  earnestly  exhorted  to 
send  delegates  from  every  county  to  the 
next  Convention. 

The  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
situation  in  this  country  makes  this 
Convention  no  ordinary  occasion.  The 
Constitution  is  to  he  preserved,  and 
our  liberties  and  institutions  main- 
tained. 

The  Convention  adjourned  on  the 
twelfth.  Old  McKendree  church,  the 
central  home  of  Southci-n  JNIethodism, 
had  taken  on  the  added  significance  of 
historic  interest. 

Such  was  the  petition,  the  solicitation 
of  the  Convention  to  the  people  of  the 
South.  The  wrecks  which  followed  its 
adjourmnent  Avere  a  period  of  sus- 
pense, of  anxiety,  awful  and  intense, 
to  Southern  leadership.  Nor  did  the 
feeling  of  unrest  die  out  entirely  when 
Filmore  succeeded  Taylor  and  signed 
the  last  of  the  compromise  measures 
on  September  twentieth.  Thousands 
had  hoped  that  the  measures  would  fail 
of  passage,  that  the  South  would  there- 
upon secede,  and  set  up  an  independent 
government.  In  the  North  the  Aboli- 
tionists denounced  the  proposed  Fugi- 
tive Slave  law  as  a  violation  of  mor- 
ality. The  Free  Soilers  objected  to  the 
application  of  any  compromise  meas- 
ure to  the  new  territory.  And  the 
obstinancy  of  Northern  anti-slave  men 
was  met  by  an  equivalent  obstinancy 
at  the  South.  The  Southern  Rights 
Association  denounced  the  compromise. 
In    South   Carolina,   Mississippi,   Ala- 


bama and  (icorgia  it  was  pretty  gener- 
ally hoped  that  the  plan  would  fail, 
since  the  secessionists  believed  that  now 
was  the  time  to  strike. 

On  the  other  hand  the  dominant, 
though  for  a  while  supressed  sentiment 
of  the  Southern  people  was  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  compromise.  This  was 
the  undercurrent  of  j)atriotism  in  the 
South.  Jieyond  a  doubt,  if  we  may 
take  the  voice  of  the  newspapers  as 
reflecting  that  of  the  ])eople,  the  vast 
majority  of  Southerners  sincerely 
hoped  that  the  sharpening  axe  of  sec- 
tionalism might  be  forever  buried. 
Throughout  the  section  the  question 
arose  as  to  whether  the  adjourned  Con- 
vention at  Nashville  should  come 
tpgether.  It  resolved  itself  into  the 
question  whether  the  compromise  bills 
really  compromised  and  settled  the 
difficulties  satisfactorily.  Divergent 
views  were  rife.  An  article  in  the  Octo- 
Ixn-  first  issue  of  the  Republican  Ban- 
ner and  Nashville  Whig,  discussing  the 
question,  was  rather  vitriolically 
opposed  to  the  adjourned  session. 
"Congress  has  acted  with  wisdom  in 
the  passage  of  the  bills  of  Mr.  Clay. 
The  papers  all  over  the  South  have 
been  emphasizing  the  failure  of  the 
June  session  itself  to  accomplish  any- 
thing, much  less  should  anything  be 
expected  of  the  adjourned  session, 
after  relief  has  already  come." 

Nevertheless,  a  few  of  the  delegates 
were  anxious  to  come  together  again 
for  further  discussion  of  the  differen- 
ces. The  sixth  Monday  after  the 
adjournment  of  Congress  would  place 
the  date  of  the  coming  session  for 
November  eleventh.  On  November  first 
an  editorial  in  the  Republican  Banner 
and  Nashville  AVhig  predicted  that 
only  a  handful  of  delegates  would  be 
present.  Then  on  the  twelfth,  the  day 
after  the  well-forecasted  "handful" 
assembled,  the  paper  stated  that  the 
"so  called  Southern  Convention  met 
yesterday  in  the  Christian  church,  and 
including  spectators  numbered  ninety- 
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five  persons — a  slim  body  to  pose  as 
the  Atlas  of  the  South."  Dele- 
gates only  from  South  Carolina,  Mis- 
sissippi, (ieorgia,  Alabama,  Florida 
and  Tennessee  were  present,  and  of 
these  the  entire  Tennessee  delegation 
and  part  of  the  number  from  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Florida,  had  come  for 
(the  purpose  of  checking  ,insitead  of 
encouraging  the  secession  movement. 
If  the  June  Convention  had  been  a 
failure  in  the  eyes  of  some,  the  Novem- 
ber one  must  proven  still  more  disap- 
pointing. It  must  suffer  the  additional 
humiliation  of  the  refusal  of  men  of 
prominence  to  return;  for  men  of  the 
Sharkey  type,  who  had  been  the  leaders 
in  the  former  session,  are  here  con- 
spicuous by  the  absence.  It  was  Judge 
Sharkey  who,  the  next  j'ear,  organizetl 
a  AVhig-Democrat,  anti-secession  party 
in  Mississippi,  and  referring  the  matter 
of  disunion  to  a  popular  vote,  had  it 
overwhelnjingly  repudiated  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State.  The  very  fact  that 
such  men  withdrew  their  support  from 
the  adjourned  session  had  a  tendency 
to  take  away  the  dignity  which  the 
Convention  had  possessed  in  June.  The 
nuumber  of  delegates  was  extremely 
small.  They  were  as  follows:  Virginia, 
1;  Georgia,  11;  Alabama,  5;  Florida, 
4;  Mississippi,  8;  South  Carolina,  16; 
Tennessee,  14. 

Ex-Governor  McDonald,  of  Georgia, 
a  secessionist  in  belief  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  former  meeting,  took  the 
chair  upon  the  assembling  of  the  dele- 
gates, and  the  next  day  was  made  Presi- 
dent. In  his  speech  of  acceptance  maj' 
be  heard  the  note  of  a  majority  of  the 
delegates  present :  ''The  hope  that  our 
labors  of  June  would  cause  the  whole 
matter  to  be  remedied  and  peace 
restored  has  been  miserably  shattered. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  Consti- 
tution remaining  unchanged  and  unbro- 
ken. It  is  the  gi-eat  temple  of  our 
religious  and  political  libert}'.  Unless 
it  be  rescued  from  the  violent  machina- 
tions   of    those    men" — the    Northern 


leaders — ''it  will  be  destroyed.  I  do 
not  speak  to  excite  sentiment.  It 
requires  wisdom,  moderation  and  cour- 
age to  meet  the  crisis.  Shall  we  rest 
([uietly,  seeing  the  approaching  disso- 
lution, and  adopt  no  measures  of  safety 
if  it  must  come?  No;  we  must  guard 
ourselves  in  so  just  a  cause."  No  doubt 
that  these  men  believed  very  strongly 
that  the  "approaching  dissolution  must 
come." 

The  session  adjourned  on  the  eight- 
teenth.  The  rasolutions  which  it  passed 
expressed  an  attachment  to  a  Consti- 
tutional union,  but  emphatically 
declared  the  right  of  any  State  to 
secetie.  They  further  recommended 
to  the  Southern  States  that  they  refuse 
to  go  into  any  National  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates 
for  the  presidency  and  vice-presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  ''until  the 
Constitutional  rights  or  the  South 
should  be  secured."  Lastly,  they 
recommended  that  the  South  go  into 
a  ''big''  convention,  to  meet  at  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  at  some  time  in 
the  near  future,  and  urged  that  dele- 
gates to  "twice  the  number  of  represen- 
tatives now  in  Congress  from  the 
So(uth  be  sent  to  this  meeting, 
empowered  to  represent  their  states  in 
sovereign  capacit3\"  The  fatal  ina- 
bility and  lack  of  authorization  of  the 
Nashville  Convention  was  thus 
revealed  in  the  implied  admission  of 
its  own  failure  to  represent  the  States 
''in  sovereign  capacity."  Something 
bigger  and  more  authentic  must  be 
found  to  serve  as  the  mouth-piece  of 
Southern  "sovereign"  States. 

Futile  as  :the  adjourned  tsession 
doubtless  seems,  yet  the  preamble  to 
its  resolutions  states  that  ''we  make  no 
aggressive  move.  ^Ve  stand  upon  the 
defensive.  We  invoke  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  and  claim  its  guarantees. 
Our  rights — our  independence — the 
peace  and  existence  of  our  families, 
depend  upon  the  issue."  But  in  it  all 
we  can  but  detect  the  subdued  threat 
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of  pride,  and  hear  the  muttered  deter- 
mination of  the  few  men  who  claimed 
that  they  were  brave  enough  to  come  to 
Nashville  again  and  stand  up  and 
defend  the  Southern  people,  if  other 
leaders  would  not. 

Even  in  this  adjourned  session,  as  1 
have  intimated,  there  was  opposition 
to  the  spirit  which  is  breathed  in  the 
resolutions  whose  substance  has  been 
stated.  The  Tennessee  delegates, 
again  headed  by  General  Pillow,  pro- 
tested with  all  their  might  against  the 
adoption  and  declared  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding to  be  "unhallowed  and  unwor- 
thy of  Southern  men."  They 
proposed  resolutions  expressive  of  sat- 
isfaction with  the  compromise  meas- 
ures as  the  best  possible  "present" 
remedy  for  the  ills,  and  while  demand- 
ing that  "all  agitations  on  the  part 
of  the  North,  upon  the  subject  of  sla- 
very, shall  instantly  cease,"  yet,  went 
no  further  than  to  propose,  in  case  of 
dire  extremity,  commercial  non-inter- 
course with  the  North;  but  their  resolu- 
tions failed,  overwhelmingly. 

Highly  oti'ended,  the  Tennesseans 
retaliated  by  holding  a  great  Union 
mass  meetmg  at  Nashville  on  the 
twenty-third,  five  days  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Convention,  which 
was  characterized  by  "unanimity  and 
great  enthusiasm,"  and  led  by  such  dis- 
tinguished men  as  Hon.  Andrew  Ewing 
and  Hon.  A.  J.  Donaldson. 

The  Convention,  in  fact,  met  with 
strenuous  opposition  in  all  parts  of  the 
South.  Men  like  Senator  Foote,  Judge 
Sharkey,  Alexander  Stephens  and  Rob- 
ert Toombs  were  heroically  striving  to 
mould  the  sentiment  of  the  masses  into 
acquiescence.  In  Georgia  a  State  Con- 
vention was  called  to  which  a  large 
majority  of  Union  men  were  elected  by 
the  voters.  Even  in  South  Carolina 
the  Union  party  exhibited  unexpected 
strength.  The  people  there  were  by  no 
means  unitedly  for  secession.  In  Ala- 
bama the  out-cry  against  slavery  and 
the   slave  power  was  attributed  by   a 


leading  element  of  a  conventioH,  simply 
to  the  electioneering  schemes  of  North- 
ern politicians.  This  convention,  held 
at  Montgomery,  was  dominated  by  such 
men  as  Benjamin  S.  Bibb,  Thomas 
Judge  and  Thomas  H.  Watts,  and 
exj^ressed  a  warm  and  confident  attach- 
ment to  the  Union.  In  Arkansas,  the 
Governor  strongly  recommended  to  the 
legislature  that  resolutions  of  acquies- 
cence be  adopted.  A  great  Union  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Staunton,  Virginia, 
presided  over  by  Colonel  James  Craw- 
ford. A  strong  letter  from  Mr.  Web- 
ster, who  had  been  invited  to  speak, 
encouraging  acquiescence,  was  read, 
and  with  great  effect.  Resolutions  were 
adopted,  declaring  the  readiness  of 
those  assembled  to  "meet  all  good  citi- 
zens of  every  section  and  of  every  party 
on  the  platform  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Compromise  and  the  Union."  I 
have  mentioned  the  stern  repudiaton  of 
secession  in  Mississippi,  in  the  election 
of  Senator  Foote  as  Governor  over  A. 
V.  Brown.  Sharkey,  on  November 
fourteenth,  while  the  adjourned  session 
was  being  held  at  Nashville,  made  a 
speech  at  Vicksburg,  which  was  largely 
attended  and  widely  commented  upon, 
urging  his  fellow-citizens  to  "boost  the 
Union — the  nation  as  one  people — and 
hope  for  a  return  of  fraternal  rela- 
tions." 

The  adjourned  session  threw  a 
shadow  over  the  respectability  of  the 
June  assembly,  which  itself  was  digni- 
fied and  imposing.  "The  Nashville 
Convention,  and  the  meetings  of  the 
Southern  members  of  Congress,''  says 
Henry  Wilson,  "did  not  accomplish  all 
their  sanguine  movers  aimed  at.  But 
they  indicated  clearly  the  state  and 
drift  of  the  Southern  mind,  and 
revealed  the  wide-spread  sentiments 
and  feelings  of  defection,  the  gravity 
of  the  issues  at  stake,  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  prosperity  of  the^ 
nation,  and  the  practical  difficulties  of 
the  hour.  But  the  November 
should  never  be  confused  in  the  mind 
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of  the  student  of  the  period  with  the 
June  session.  With  the  former  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  not  one  tenth  of  the 
Southern  leadership  was  in  sympathy. 
In  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Republican  Banner  and  Nashville 
Whig  of  the  thirteenth,  the  day 
after  it  met,  declared  that  the  members 
of  the  session  wanted  nothing  less  than 
a  Southern  Confederacy,  thus  breaking 
the  Union;  but  that  Tennessee 
believed  the  sentiment  of  the  Sage  of 
the  Hermitage:  "The  Union;  it  must 
be  preserved."  And  at  this  time,  i.  e. 
just  after  the  compromise  measures  had 
been  passed,  this  was  undoubtedly  the 
"state  and  drift"  of  the  mind  of  the 
Southern  leadership.  And  the 
adjourned  session  of  the  Nashville  Con- 
vention was  but  the  refuge  of  a  still 
frightened  band — claiming  bravery 
nevertheless— wiio  thought     that  they 


foresaw  the  doom  of  the  South's  inter- 
ests in  the  Union.  It  was  rumored  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  forcibly  put  the  Convention 
down,  but  that  was  unnecessary, — the 
South  itself  put  it  down. 

Yes;  "a  few  men  met  in  November,'' 
again;  "but  to  call  that  a  Southern 
Convention,  or  to  say  that  the  South 
had  any  active  participation  in  it — 
jDreposterous!"  It  was  a  huge  dis- 
appoiutment — ^the  half-hearted  ral- 
lying together  of  a  few  upright  but 
scared  visualists,  far  from  representa- 
tive of  the  Southern  sentiment.  It  was 
not  the  Nashville  Convention  of  1850, 
as  here  and  there  a  boasting  South- 
erner still  straggling  on  the  high  road 
to  nationality,  proclaims,  but  rather 
what  the  Convention  opposed,  which 
postponed  for  ten  years  the  fratricidal 
strife. 


Lazy  Time 


E.  S.  Allhands 


When  tlie  sun  is  pourin'  down^ 
Hot  as  biases  all  aroun'; 

I  don't  hunt  some  other  clime; 

''Cause  ifs  sich  a  lazy  time. 


Them  as  will,  may  gad  about; 

Go  in  crowds,  an'  climb  the  mount; 

Dozin'  under  that  ole  tree; 

That  is  good  enough  for  me. 


Then  I  seek  a  deep  dark  shade; 
An''  ifs  there  my  pallefs  made. 

There  aneath  the  bendirC  tree, 

Vm  as  lazy  as  kin  be. 


Half  awake  an'  half  asleep; 

Watch   the  sunboams  hide  and  peep; 

Real  things  an'  dreams  all  mixed; 

Hoio  could  I  be  better  fixed? 


Cares  an''  worry  left  ahind; 
Easy  like,  in  body,  mind; 

Birds  an'  bees  their  music  chime; 

Oh,  ifs  sich  a  lazy  time. 


A  Series  of  Open  Letters  to  His  Eminence, 
Cardinal  James  Gibbons 


No.  1 


Your  Eminence, 

WHEN  you  and  the  house-cat  both 
walk  the  floor  at  the  same  time, 
ifs  the  cat  that  makes  the  noise. 
This  compliment  I  pay  you,  at  the 
beginning  in  order  that  you  may  be 
put  into  a  good  humor. 

If  you  had  lived  in  the  days  of 
Metternich  and  Talleyrand,  they  would 
have  bid  eagerly  against  each  other,  to 
secure  your  services.  As  a  pussy-footer, 
no  Irishman  ever  equalled  you.  Now 
chortle,  and  stroke  the  cat. 

Cardinal,  did  Peter — Saint  Peter,  I 
mean — wear  his  wife's  clothes  ?  Or  did 
he  borrow  those  of  his  mother-in-law'^ 
Did  Paul  wear  the  garments  of  Budd- 
hist priests,  or  did  he  robe  himself  in 
the  Roman  toga? 

Cardinal,  do  you  happen  to  know  that 
you  dress  just  like  a  Buddhist  priest? 
Was  Buddha  an  earlier  teacher  than 
Christ?  Does  the  Buddhist  hierarchy 
antedate  yours  ? 

If  it  will  not  put  Your  Eminence  to 
any  considerable  inconvenience,  I  would 
like  for  you  to  tell  me  when  it  was  that 
your  Papa  and  his  holy  ones  of  God 
began  to  reject  shirts  and  trousers. 
When  was  it  that  your  Papa  and  his 
holy  ones  of  God  began  to  dress  like 
women  ? 

And  why  do  you  keep  it  up.  Cardi- 
nal ?  What's  the  matter  with  shirts  and 
breeches,  anyway? 

I  am  a  married  man,  you  know,  and 
I  have  obeyed  the  Biblical  injunction 
to  multiply  and  replenish.  Why  was 
that  command  not  binding  on  you.  Car- 
dinal? 

WTiy  did  you  not  court  and  marry 
some  good  maiden,  and  make  her  wife 
and  mothers     Wouldn't  you  now   be 


a  happier  man,  if  in  your  old  age,  you 
heard  in  your  home  the  sweetest  of  all 
music — the  tender  voice  of  devoted 
wife,  and  the  innocent  laughter  of 
grand-children  ? 

Your  Eminence  must  be  very  lonely. 
If  you  ever  begot  a  child,  you  dare  not 
acknowledge  it.  If  any  woman  loves 
you,  she  dare  not  avow  it  openly.  In 
your  heart  of  hearts,  you  probably 
rue  the  day  that  cut  you  off  from  the 
infinite  happiness  of  the  domestic  fire- 
side. 

You  are  now  an  aged  man.  Those 
around  you  serve  you,  obsequiously — 
but  do  any  of  them  love  you?  Are 
they  not  already  discussing  your  suc- 
cessor ? 

Ah,  Cardinal !  Is  it  right  to  remove 
so  many  thousands  of  men  from  the 
ranks  of  the  procreators? 

Is  it  right  to  banish  so  many  thous- 
ands of  women  from  the  holy  duties 
and  joys  of  Motherhood?  Are  you  not 
particeps  criminis  to  race  suicide? 

Cardinal,  if  you  priests  had  wives 
and  legitimate  children,  would  you  not 
be  more  in  touch  with  common 
humanity?  If  you  were  to  drain  the 
same  cups  of  happiness  and  sorrow 
that  we  laymen  drink,  would  you  not 
understand  us  better?  Would  there 
not  be  a  stronger  bond  of  sympathy 
between  pulpit  and  pew? 

Cardinal,  your  male  members  don't 
iove  you.  'Ihey  resent  the  Confes- 
sional, and  the  horrible  questions  asked 
of  their  wives  and  daughters.  They 
bitterly  resent  your  inquiries  into  the 
sacred  secrets  of  the  nuptial  couch. 

Cardinal,  what  right  has  any  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel  to  ask  me  and  my 
wife  about  onr  conjugal  intercourse? 
What    rignt    has     any    clergyman    to 
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defile  the  thoughts  of  my  sister,   my 
son  and  my  daughter? 

In  what  manner  is  religion  served 
by  such  nasty  suggestions  as  are 
thrown  out  from  the  Confessional? 
How  can  a  full-blooded  young  priest — 


dreaded  the  rustle  of  the  seductive 
skirts.  They  made  their  cells  in  caves, 
or  hermit  huts.  They  dared  not  eat 
meat.  They  tasted  no  wine.  They 
lived  on  cold  water,  and  vegetables. 
They  slept  on  the  floor,  sometimes  on 


Cardinal  O'Connell 


a  bachelor — put  those  obscene  questions 
to  a  buxom  young  woman,  without  him- 
self being  fired  up? 

Cardinal,  do  you  remember  what  is 
recorded  concerning  the  early  Fathers 
who  took  the  vows  of  chastity? 

You  wli  recall  that  they  avoided  the 
very    sight   of    the    other    se:^.     They 


the  cold  rock.  Even  then,  the  natural 
God-given  sexual  instinct  and  desire 
tormented  them. 

Cardinal,  don't  you  remember  how 
Saint  This  and  Saint  That  would  stand 
in  the  icy  water,  to  chill  the  ardor  of 
the  blood  ?  Do  you  recall  that  some  of 
these  Saints  had  to  roll  over  and  ovej* 
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in  the  snow  ?  That  others  had  to  fairly 
take  to  their  heels,  and  run  in  the 
woods,  until  the  animal  passion  was 
tired  out? 

There  was  one  of  them,  you  know, 
who,  in  hs  old  age,  asserted  that  he  had 
been  able  to  keep  his  vow,  but  he  added 
that  he  would  not  live  through  the 
experience  again,  for  even  the  hope  of 
salvation. 

So,  you  see,  it's  tough  on  a  priest  to 
abstain  from  gratifying  the  most  pow- 
erful of  all  basic  appetities. 

Did  you  have  to  roll,  over  and  over, 
in  the  snow,  Cardinal?  Did  you  have 
to  immerse  yourself  in  freezing  water  ^ 
Did  you  have  to  skedaddle  to  the  woods, 
and  run  it  off?  Did  you  cut  out  the 
meats  ana  the  wines.  Cardinal? 

Dear  God !  He  made  a  woman  for 
you.  and  you  never  found  her — and  it 
broke  her  heart  and  saddened  yours. 
Cest  ne  pas? 

Cardinal,  let  us  study  the  faces  of 
some  of  your  celibates — the  holy  ones 
of  God  who  have  never  known  women. 
If  3'ou  have  no  objection,  we  will  com- 
mence witn  the  newly  made  Cardinal 
John  O'Connell. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  had  the  impudence 
to  write  to  you,  to  O'Connell,  to  D.  S. 
Phelan,  to  Archbishop  Blenk  (of  New 
Orleans),  to  Merry  del  Val  and  to 
your  Papa,  asking  for  your  most  recent 
photographs.  None  of  you  complied 
with  my  request.  But  the  Secretary  of 
Cardinal  O'Connell  walked  right  into 
the  snare;  and  consequently,  I  can 
present  to  our  readers  a  cut  taken 
from  a  photograph  which  O'Connell 
had  taken,  while  in  Eome,  Italy. 

Now,  Cardinal,  let  us  study  O'Con- 
nell's  countenance.  Look  at  those  eyes : 
see  how  they  bulge,  and  how  puffed  the 
skin  above  and  below.  Are  those  the 
eyes  of  a  man  who  keeps  his  blood  cool, 
on  branch-water,  skim-milk  and  a  diet 
of  herbs? 

Look  at  that  nose !  Such  a  proboscis 
always  marks  the  sensual  man.     It  is 


thick,  and  1  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  is 
red. 

Look  at  that  mouth !  Do  you  think 
that  no  meat  and  wine  ever  passed 
those  proud,  gross  lips? 

Look  at  his  big,  thick  ears!  Ix)ok  at 
his  beefy  jowls!  Look  at  his  full  and 
heavy  chin !  See  that  dew-lap  under 
the  chin,  and  that  bull  neck. 

Then  view  his  bodily  bulk!  If  that 
man  does  not  fare  sumptuously  every 
day,  physical  evidence  means  nothing. 

It  being  so  manifest  that  O'Connell 
eats  much  and  drinks  deep,  how  does 
he  control  his  other,  and  STRONGER 
passions? 

Stands  in  ice-packs,  probably.  Or 
rolls  over  and  over  in  the  snow.  Or 
takes  to  the  tall  timber,  and  runs  it  off. 
Is  that  the  way  of  it.  Cardinal? 

The  other  dr.y,  I  saw  in  one  of  the 
papers  a  picture  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Monsigneur  M.  F.  Lavelle.  It  pleased 
me  so  much  that  I  had  a  cut  made  of  it. 

That's  a  spiritual  countenance,  isn't 
it?  It  is  so  meek  and  conciliatory.  His 
Bridget  must  have  rousted  him  out  of 
bed  too  early,  that  morning.  Or,  per- 
haps his  chemise  got  a  wrinkle  in  it, 
somewhere. 

Look  at  those  surly,  thick-lidded 
eyes.  Study  the  nose  and  mouth.  Note 
the  bull  neck.  View  that  plethoric 
torso. 

His  name  suggests  that  he  is  a 
Frenchman  .  Being  a  high-liver  and  a 
Frenchman  both,  he  easily  abstains 
from  women.    How? 

By  rolling  over  and  over  in  the 
snow.  By  standing  in  ice-packs  until 
he  cools  off.  By  taking  to  the  woods, 
and  running  it  out. 

Is  that  the  way  of  it.  Cardinal? 

Next  we  present  the  picture  of  The 
Right  Reverend  Monsigneur  Jos.  F. 
Mooney. 

Joseph  was  well  named.  His  facial 
lineaments  betoken  humility,  a  chas- 
tened spirit,  and  a  keen  sense  of  his 
own  unworthiness.  In  his  own  eyes, 
Joseph  is  a  mere  worm.    And  if  Poti- 
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phar's  wife,  or  anybody  else's  wife,  ever  fed.     He  too,  bulks  from  neck  to  hip. 

made  advances  to  him,  he  fled,  inconti-  Look  at  those  fat  hands.    See  those  big 

nently,  to  regions  of  safety.  ears.    View  that  breadth  of  cheek  and 

Joseph  looks  like  a  man  who  is  well  chin. 


Mons.  M.   F.  Lavelle 
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It  must  have  been  a  struggle  with 
thnt  man,  to  keep  his  vow  of  chastity. 

But  he  did  it.    How? 

He  rolled  over  and  over  in  the  snow. 
He  stood  in  the  ice-pack,  until  he  cooled 
off.  He  sped  away  to  the  lofty  umbrage 
and  ran  the  thing  out. 


He  avoided  wine  and  meat.  He 
drank  pot-liquor,  and  ate  collard- 
greens.  He  stuffed  up  on  vinegar 
pickles  and  artichokes. 

Was  that  the  way  of  it,  Cardinal? 

Lastly,  will  be  found  the  face  of 
another  Irish  prelate — his  countenance 


Mons.  Joseph  F.  Mooney 
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is,  of  course,  familiar  to  you,  Cardinal ! 

Look  at  those  heavy  dew-laps  under 

his  eyes.     Look  at  his  fat  cheeks  and 


thick  lips.  He  also  is  of  portly  i^ro- 
portions.  He,  also,  has  folds  under 
chin,  and  a  neck  that  laps  over  his  col- 


lar. Back  of  his  head,  I'll  venture  to 
say,  is  a  bump  of  amativeness,  as  big  as 
a  hen's  egg. 

Such  a  man  was  made  to  mate  with 
a  woman.  But  he  doesn't  do  it.  He 
never  did.  How  does  he  keep  from  it — 
when  so  many  of  the  fair  sex  are  held 
behind  the  bars  of  convent  dungeons, 
where  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
priests  ? 

He  retains  his  virtue  by  severe  penal- 
ties self-imposed  upon  the  flesh.  He 
rolls  over  and  over  on  the  snow.  He 
stands  in  the  ice  pack.  He  chases  it 
away  in  the  woods.  He  sleeps  on  a 
marble  slab.  He  regales  himself  on 
sassafras  tea.  He  eats  asparagus  and 
lettuce.  He  sometimes  allows  himself 
a  plate,  of  chicken  broth. 

That's  why  he  is  so  fat  and  virtuous. 
Is  it  not  so.  Cardinal? 


(to  be  continued.) 


The  Casket 

Ralph  M.  Thomson 

At  best  I  am  a  little  piece  of  orci 

Dug  from  the  depths  of  lifers  immortal  hill; 
Thou  art  a  Tnetal-ioorker,  skilled  in  lore, 

Who  mayest  mold  me  as  it  is  Thy  will. 

If  Thou  wouldst  fashion  from  the  shapeless  mass, 
Ah,  something  Time  shall  never  rent  apart, 

Make  vie  that  casket  whei^e,  when  sorroivs  pass. 
Thou  hidest  all  the  jewels  of  thy  heart! 


The  Broken  Journey 


Joseph  A.  Altsheler 


THE  road  turned  at  the  crest  of 
the  mountain  and  began  its  wind- 
ing descent  toward  the  lower 
levels,  but  Wharton  stopped  a  few 
moments  to  inhale  the  keen  air  and  to 
gaze  into  the  white  mist  that  rolled  up 
the  valleys  and  the  slopes  almost  to  his 
feet.  He  sat  there  on  his  horse,  a  fig- 
ure of  elastic  strength,  the  young  mem- 
ber from  his  county,  serving  his  first 
term  at  the  capital  of  his  state,  and 
proud  alike  of  the  honor  and  respon- 
sibility. 

Wharton  had  been  summoned  sud- 
denly in  the  middle  of  his  term  by  the 
serious  illness  of  his  father,  and  he  had 
gone,  in  all  haste,  to  his  mountain 
home,  a  journey  of  no  little  conse- 
quence, for  the  country  was  nowhere 
within  fifty  miles  of  a  railroad  and 
the  time  was  winter.  But  his  father's 
recovery  had  been  rapid,  and  now  he 
was  on  his  way  back  to  the  capital, 
eager  to  be  again  in  the  great  legis- 
lative contest  that  was  shaking  the 
state. 

Amid  the  silence,  as  he  sat  there  on 
the  mountain,  he  was  going  through 
those  mental  processes  that  strengthen 
the  will  and  prepare  it  for  a  great 
work.  He  knew  that  he  would  need 
all  his  faculties.  The  bill  to  recreate 
the  judicial  system  of  the  state  was 
vital,  the  fight  over  it  was  already 
long  and  bitter,  and  only  the  final 
vote  could  tell  which  side  would 
win. 

He  spoke  to  his  horse  and  began  the 
winding  journey  down  the  slopes,  dip- 
ping soon  into  the  narrow  valley  that 
ran  like  a  ribbon  between  the  ridges. 
Then  the  trail  turned  once  more,  and 
he  began  the  ascent  of  the  farther 
slope  that  helped  to  hem  in  the  valley. 
Here  the  mountain  was  bleaker,  with 
upheaved    stony    sides,    scanty    shrubs 


and  dwarfed  bushes  clinging  in  the 
clefts. 

Wharton  looked  uneasily  about  him 
and  his  blood  grew  chill.  Within  the 
last  half-hour  the  scene  had  become 
repellent  and  dreary  to  the  full.  The 
mists  were  creeping  higher  and  were 
turning  from  white  to  a  sombre  gray. 
He  increased  his  speed  again,  his  good 
horse  responding  quickly  to  his  word, 
but  the  sodden  clouds  continued  to  pile 
up  in  the  sky,  and  out  of  them  pres- 
ently name  something  white  and  soft, 
which  lell  cold  and  damp  upon  his 
face.  It  was  but  a  brief  vanguard, 
for  the  storm  rushed  quickly  afterward 
in  flood  tide,  and  the  air  was  full  of 
the  driving  flakes.  Wharton,  who 
could  not  now  see  any  roaa  before  him, 
pulled  his  collar  a  little  higher  and  his 
hat  a  little  lower,  and  let  the  horse 
choose  the  way.  He  went  on  in  this 
manner  more  than  an  hour,  when  the 
snow  began  to  thin  enough  for  him  to 
raise  his  head  and  look  about  him. 

He  founa  that  he  was  climbing  a  nar- 
row path  in  a  ravine,  between  two  steep 
slopes,  and  the  country  was  strange. 
It  was  in  his  mind  to  turn  back  and 
retrace  his  steps  until  he  came  to  the 
road,  but  he  had  lost  so  much  time 
already  that  it  would  certainly  mean  a 
night  on  the  mountain ,  and  second 
thought  induced  him  to  go  on,  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  reach  a  cabin, 
where  he  could  find  shelter  until  the 
morning. 

At  a  turning  he  heard  faint  sounds 
behind  him,  and  then  out  of  the  mists 
rode  a  big  dark  man  on  a  big  dark 
horse. 

"Which  way,  stranger?"  he  asked 
Wliarton  in  friendly  fashion. 

"I  should  like  to  tell  you,  but  I  don't 
know,''  replied  Wharton. 

The   big  man   laughed   and   stroked 
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Kis  dark  beard  with  a  big  hand  clad 
in  a  buckskin  glove. 

''It's  nothing  to  wander  from  the 
path  in  a  snowstorm  so  thick  that  one 
can't  see,"  he  said,  "i've  done  it 
myself  and  I  live  in  these  parts, 
straight  ahead  about  two  miles.  You 
are  going  to  spend  the  night  there  with 
me." 

"\^^larton  nodded  and  gave  him  his 
thanks. 

The  path  was  broad  enough  for  two, 
and  the  big  man  rode  up  beside  him, 
the  horses  touching  noses  in  friendly 
fashion. 

"I've  seen  you  before,"  said  the 
stranger,  after  sweeping  Wharton  from 
head  to  foot  with  a  concentrated  gaze, 
"and  I'm  glad  that  I  can  save  you 
from  a  wild  night  that  might  end  badly 
for  you." 

"So  A'ou  know^  me,"  said  Wharton 
in  some  surprise. 

"Aye,"  replied  the  man  tersely, 
"you're  Albert  Wharton,  an'  you're  the 
micmber  from  Ruplert  Co.unty.  I've 
heard  you  speak.'' 

"I  hope  the  fact  has  not  made  you 
my  enemy,"  said  Wharton,  laughing  a 
little — he  had  some  pride  in  his  ora- 
torical powers. 

"You  can  talk  well  enough,"  con- 
tinued the  stranger,  "and  as  for  me,  my 
name  is  Farrell — Nick  Farrell.  As  I 
told  you,  I  live  in  the  cove  ahead.  I 
farm  some,  and  I  hunt  more." 

The  snow  ceased  presently,  and  the 
gorge  opened  out  to  a  fair  width. 
Trees  appeared;  a  brook,  with  ice  at 
the  edges,  ran  swiftly  over  pebbles,  and 
on  a  shelf  of  land  in  a  small  but  thick 
grove  rose  a  house,  larger  and  better 
than  the  usual  mountain  home. 

Host  and  guest  soon  had  the  horses 
between  walls,  with  oats  and  com  in 
their  cribs.  Then  they  walked  together 
to  the  house,  and  now  the  dark  had 
come  completely.  A  single  light  burned 
from  a  window  before  them. 

Farrell  opened  the  door  and  led  the 
way  into  a  large  room  that  seemed  to 


be  a  kind  of  family  apartment,  a  great 
fire  of  mountain  logs  crackling  and 
blazing  in  a  huge  fireplace  on  one  side. 

"Just  take  off  your  overcoat,  Mr. 
Wharton,  and  warm  yourself  while  I 
see  about  supper,''  said  li  arrell. 

He  disappeared  through  a  door  at 
tne  far  end  of  the  room,  but  came  back 
in  a  few  minutes  and  drew  up  a  chair 
for  himself. 

"Supper  in  five  minutes,"  he  said 
hospitably.  As  he  was  now  without 
his  overcoat  Wharton  could  see  better 
his  great  proportions.  He  had  the 
frame  of  a  giant,  and,  lean  as  he  was, 
he  must  have  weighed  two  hundred 
pounds. 

The  door  through  w^hich  Farrell  had 
gone  opened  again,  and  a  girl,  entering 
with  light  step,  raised  the  leaves  of  a 
table  near  the  wall  and  began  to  set 
it  with  dishes.  Wharton  could  not  see 
the  girl  without  turning  in  his  chair  in 
too  obvious  a  manner,  and  he  caught 
only  a  glimpse  of  a  plaid  red  and  black 
linsey  dress. 

"Bring  up  your  chair,  Mr.  Wharton. 
Supper's  ready,"  said  Farrell,  and 
Wharton  took  his  chair  to  the  table, 
where  the  girl  was  standing  in  a  wait- 
ing attitude. 

"My  sister,  Cynthy,"  said  Farrell. 
"Cynthy,  this  is  Mr.  Wharton,  the 
member  of  the  Legislature  from  Rupert 
County.'' 

Cynthia  Farrel  nodded,  but  did  not 
speak,  and  as  there  was  no  light  in  the 
room  save  that  from  the  fire,  which 
was  on  the  far  side,  Wharton  could  not 
see  her  distinctly.  But  he  knew  that 
she  was  a  tall,  slim,  mountain  girl, 
with  a  face  gleaming  whitely  from 
encircling  masses  of  coal-black  hair. 
The  dress  seemed  to  be  of  home-made 
material,  but  it  fitted  the  lithesome 
form  and  indicated  well-molded  arms 
and  shoulders  beneath.  She  was  far 
younger  than  her  brother. 

The  fact  that  she  neither  sat  down 
nor  spoke  was  of  no  significance;  nearly 
all  mountain  girls  are  shy  in  the  pres- 
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ence  of  strangers,  and  it  is  the  custom, 
too,  even  in  the  homes  of  parents  of 
substantial  means,  for  them  to  wait 
upon  the  table.  Cynthia  Farrell,  step- 
ping lightly  and  with  a  singular,  supple 
grace,  served  them,  going  to  the  kitchen 
for  hot  cakes  and  fiilling  the  coffee- 
pot again.  Once,  when  she  poured  a 
fresh  cup  for  him,  Wharton  noticed 
that  her  wrist  was  white  and  beauti- 
fully turned.  The  hand,  too,  was 
small,  and  the  tapering  fingers  were 
unspoiled  by  hard  work. 

"It's  good  to  have  you  here  with  us, 
Mr.  Wharton,"  said  l^arrell  genially. 
"I  hear  of  you  often,  and  the  reputa- 
tion that  you're  making.  Now,  Cyn- 
thy,  you've  done  enough  work.  Just 
sit  down  with  us  and  eat  a  bite  your- 
self." 

She  obeyed  without  a  word  and  drew 
a  chair  to  the  table.  Wharton  politely 
put  food  upon  a  plate  and  passed  it  to 
her.  She  accepted  with  a  "Thank  you,'' 
the  first  words  that  she  haa  spokeii. 
The  accent  was  of  the  mountains,  but 
the  tones  were  full  and  rich,  and 
AATiarton  at  last  had  a  good  view  of 
her  face.  She  had  none  of  the  sallow- 
ness  so  common  in  that  region ;  instead, 
her  skin  was  remarkable  for  its  white 
clearness.  Her  eyes  were  lowered 
mostly,  but  once  he  caught  her  swift 
glance  at  him  and  he  thought  that  it 
bore  a  trace  of  uneasiness.  He  conclu- 
ded that  it  came  from  shyness,  and  to 
help  on  the  evening  he  began  to  talk  of 
that  world  beyond  the  mountains  to 
which  they  must  be  ignorant.  He  pos- 
sessed the  gift  of  tonges,  and  he 
talked  well.  Meanwhile  he  heard  the 
beat  of  hail  on  the  window-panes  in  a 
steady  patter  and  the  darkness  inclosed 
th  house  in  walls  of  black. 

"We'll  sit  before  the  fire  a  while,  Mr. 
Wharton,''  said  Farrell  when  the  sup- 
per was  over,  "and  Cynthy,  as  soon  as 
she  has  cleared  away  the  things,  will 
join  us  for  a  spell." 

Wharton  nodded  in  assent,  and  they 
drew  their  chairs  in  front  of  the  great 
open  fireplace. 


Cynthia  was  noiseless,  but  Wharton 
knew  that  she  was  yet  in  the  room, 
clearing  the  table,  and  presently  he 
shifted  a  little  in  his  chair  until  he 
could  see  her  with  the  corner  of  his 
eyes.  His  first  glance  startled  him. 
She  was  regarding  him  with  a  blended 
look  of  pity  and  apprehension,  marked 
in  either  case,  and,  though  wondering 
somewhat  about  its  cause,  his  chief 
interest  then  was  in  noticing  how  well 
the  look  became  her.  He  knew  that 
beauty  of  a  rare  and  delicate  kind, 
usually  doomed  to  wither  too  soon 
under  hard  toil,  sometimes  bloomed  in 
the  mountains,  even  in  the  most 
unlikely  places,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  had  found  such  a  flower  now. 
But  he  haa  an  innate  refinement,  and 
when  he  saw  that  she  was  slightly  con- 
fused at  meeting  his  gaze  he  turned  his 
eyes. 

Slie  took  away  the  last  of  the  dishes 
in  a  few  minutes,  let  down  the  leaves 
of  the  little  folding  table  and  put  her 
hand  upon  a  third  chair,  with  the  evi- 
dent intention  of  joining  them  by  the 
fire.  AVharton  sprang  up,  took  the 
chair  and  put  it  between  his  and  Far- 
rell's.  She  did  not  speak,  but  gave 
her  thanks  with  a  slight  bow  and  sat 
down  in  the  chair. 

Farrell  glanced  at  his  sister,  put  his 
pipe  back  into  his  mouth  and  relapsed 
into  silence.  She  sad  never  a  word, 
and  "Wharton,  feeling  an  odd  embar- 
rassment, paused  and  lost  his  tongue. 
There  was  no  noise  in  the  room  but  the 
crackling  of  the  hickory  logs  under  the 
eating  flames,  and  a  great  constraint 
laid  hold  of  Wharton.  He  began  at  last 
to  be  dimly  conscious  of  some  strange 
influence,  the  quality  and  power  alike 
of  which  were  yet  hidden  from  him. 
It  troubled  him,  got  upon  his  nerves, 
and  his  sense  of  satisfaction  was 
dimmed. 

"A  wild  night  that  grows  yet  wilder,'' 
said  Farrell  at  last.  "I  doubt  if  you 
can  go  on  tomorrow." 

Although  he  used  the  word  "doubt" 
his  tone  was  that  of  finality,  and  it 
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pressed  upon  "Wharton's  troubled  sen- 
ses. A  sudden  light  of  terror  leaped 
into  the  girl's  eyes.  Wharton  was  not 
a  man  to  have  his  course  laid  out  for 
him  by  others. 

"I  cannot  trespass  too  long  upon 
your  hospitality,''  he  said.  "As  I  am 
of  the  mountains  and  know  all  their 
tricks,  I  shall  go  on  in  the  morning." 

Farrell's  lips  moved  as  if  he  would 
speak  again,  but  he  changed  his  mind 
and  put  the  pipe  back  in  his  mouth. 

"You've  had  a  long,  hard  day,  Mr. 
Wharton,"  he  said  after  a  while,  "and 
as  it's  a  sm  to  keep  you  up  I'll  show 
you  to  a  bed  now." 

Wharton  was  glad  to  go,  because  he 
wished  to  escape  from  the  oppression 
that  was  now  heavy  upon  him,  and 
because  he  really  needed  rest. 

"Good  night.  Miss  Farrell,''  he  said. 

She  did  not  reply,  but  when  her 
brother,  turning  his  back,  walked 
across  the  room  toward  a  door  that  evi- 
dently led  to  the  apartment  in  which 
Wharton  was  to  sleep,  she  suddenly 
approached  him,  with  swift,  soundless 
steps. 

"Remember  that  I  did  not  want  you 
to  come — that  I  am  sorry  you  are  here. 
Always  remember  that,"  she  said  in  an 
intense  whisper,  so  charged  with  fear 
and  emotion  that  Wharton  was 
startled. 

"I  do  not — "  he  began  to  say,  but, 
quickly  as  she  had  come,  she  was  gone 
as  quickly,  and  Farrell,  having  opened 
the  door,  was  showing  him  the  way. 

Farrell  was  the  genial  host  once  more 
as  he  led  him  into  the  little  room. 

"If  the  looks  of  your  eyes  don't 
belie  you,  you  are  very  sleepy,"  he  said, 
"and  so  I'll  tell  you  good  night." 

"Good  night,"  said  Wharton,  his 
head  still  so  full  of  Cynthia's  extra- 
ordinary words  that  he  paid  little  heed 
to  the  bedroom.  But  there  was  noth- 
ing remarkable  about  it,  merely  four 
walls,  two  narrow  windows  cut  like 
slits  in  the  logs,  a  chair,  a  washstand 
and  a  bed.    And  it  was  the  truth,  too. 


that  he  was  sleepy  despite  his  wonder. 
After  so  long  a  day  and  such  a  strain, 
an  overwhelming  desire  to  close  his 
eyes  and  find  rest  came  upon  him.  He 
did  not  seek  to  resist  it,  but  hastily 
undressing  went  to  bed,  and  in  five 
minutes  was  sleeping  soundly. 

When  he  awoke  in  the  morning  a 
brilliant  sunlight  was  shining  in  at  the 
narrow  windows  and  from  his  bed  he 
saw  the  ridges  and  peaks,  deep  in  glit- 
tering white  snow.  There  was  a  knock 
at  the  door  and  Farrell  entered. 

"You  have  slept  late  ana  so  have  all 
of  us,  Mr.  Wharton,"  he  said — "late 
for  country  people.  But  the  beating  of 
hail  on  a  nouse,  when  you  are  warm 
and  inside  it,  always  makes  a  man 
sleepy." 

"That's  so,''  exclaimed  Wharton, 
dressing  quickly.  His  spirits  took  a 
tine  bound,  due  partly  to  physical  and 
partly  to  mental  causes. 

"Elias  has  fed  your  horse,"  said  Far- 
rell. "There  Elias  is  now,  going  across 
the  yard.' 

Wharton  glanced  through  the  win- 
dow and  saw^  Elias,  a  man  of  years  and 
of  most  unusual  figure,  combining  the 
maximum  of  height  with  the  minimum 
of  girth.  He  seemed  to  Wharton  to  be 
at  least  six  feet  three  and  of  wonderful 
slimness,  with  a  face  all  seams  and 
wrinkles,  and  hands  all  cords  and 
knots. 

The  breakfast  was  in  almost  every 
respect  a  duplicate  of  the  supper.  The 
girl  both  served  and  shared,  and,  as 
before,  spoke  little. 

Wharton,  an  intense  Democrat  and 
a  mountaineer,  had  learned  more  than 
his  fellows  through  his  experience  at 
the  capital,  and  he  knew  that  in  the 
earlier  times  people  of  education  and 
breeuing  had  settled  here  and  there  in 
these  mountains.  Blood  could  carry 
through  more  than  one  generation,  and 
it  pleased  him  to  think  that  the  quali- 
ties going  with  it  were  present  now  in 
Cynthia.  i 

When   he   rose   from  the   table   and 
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glanced  casually  at  the  wdndcyw,  he 
noticed  that  the  skies  were  again  over- 
cast, menacing  brown  clouds  indicat- 
ing a  probable  return  of  the  snow.  He 
did  not  like  these  signs,  but  he  had  no 
fear  of  them,  because  Farrell  would 
tell  him  the  straight  road,  and  before 
night  he  would  be  at  the  station. 

"I  owe  much  to  both  of  you  for  shel- 
ter and  courtesy,"  he  said,  "but  I  must 
hasten  on.  I  am  due  in  the  capital 
tomorrow.' 

Cynthia  looked  at  Farrell  and  a  pal- 
lor, sudden  and  deadly,  overspread  her 
face.  Farrell,  too,  had  risen,  but  he 
was  smiling,  and  it  was  a  benevolent, 
protecting  smile. 

"Mr.  AV'harton,"  he  said,  "don't  you 
see  the  clouds  out  there?  I^ook  how 
they  are  gathering  again  !  We  shall 
have  another  snowstorm.  If  I  were 
you  I  wouldn't  go  on  yet.  It  would  be 
dangerous.  You  might  lose  your  life, 
and  we  can't  spare  you." 

"It's  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Farrell," 
said  Wharton,  smilng  in  his  turn,  "to 
make  such  an  offer,  but  I  must  be  in 
the  capital  tomorrow.'' 

Farrell  snook  his  big  head  and  shut 
his  thin  lips  together  in  a  way  that 
meant  resolve. 

"I  can't  let  you  go,  Mr.  Wharton,' 
he  said.  "If  anything  happened  to 
you,  all  the  mountains  would  say  I  was 
to  blame." 

Wharton  detected  a  new  ring  in  his 
voice,  a  tone  that  annoyed  him.  It 
had  the  savor  of  a  reproof,  addressed 
by  a  man  to  a  boy,  and  he  resented 
its  implication. 

"You  need  not  trouble  J^our  man 
Elias,"  he  said  ,with  some  slight  decline 
in  the  suavity  of  his  manner.  "I  can 
bridle  and  saddle  my  own  horse.'' 

Again  the  great  mountaineer  shook 
his  head,  and  seemed  to  thrust  forward 
his  massive  chin. 

"It  comes  to  this,  Mr.  Whraton,''  he 
said  in  hs  oia,  protecting  manner.  "I 
feel  that  a  sort  of  chance  has  put  you 
in  my  care,  and  I've  got  to  live  up  to 


the  responsiDility.  I  can't  let  you  risk 
your  life  out  there  in  all  that  snow  and 
wildness  with  another  storm  coming 
on." 

The  blood  of  the  younger  mountain- 
eer suddenly  grew  hot  in  every  vein. 

He  lifted  his  overcoat  from  the  chair 
where  it  lay,  put  it  on,  and  took  one 
step  toward  the  door.  Then  he  found 
the  great  form  of  Farrell  barring  the 
way. 

"I  told  you,  Mr.  Wharton,  that  1 
could  not  let  you  go,"  said  the  moun- 
taineer, "and  I  am  such  a  good  friend 
of  yours  that  I  will  keep  my  word, 
even  if  it  comes  to  force.  You  are  a 
strong  man,  but  I  am  stronger.  Nor 
are  you  armed.  Come,  let's  go  into 
your  room  there  and  talk  it  over.'' 

It  was  not  the  fear  of  hurts  in  a 
struggle,  but  of  suft'ering  indignity  in 
the  presence  of  Cynthtia  that  made 
Wharton  accept  this  offer  of  a  moment's 
truce. 

"Very  well,"  he  said.  "Miss  Farrell 
ought  not  to  be  frightened  by  violence, 
and  I  confess  that  i  should  like  to 
hear  your  reason  for  this  extraordinary 
act." 

He  bowed  to  Cynthtia  and  went  with 
Farrell  into  the  little  room. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "you  will  please 
explain  this!" 

"Do  you  not  see,''  said  Farrell 
suavel}^,  "that  your  life  is  safe  only 
here  with  us?    I  am  your  best  friend." 

"I  am  no  child !  exclaimed  AVharton. 
"And  this  is  nonsense!  If  that  is  all 
you  have  to  say,  get  out  of  the  way, 
because  I  am  going  at  once." 

Farrell  raised  his  great  arm. 

"Do  not  get  excited,  Mr.  Wharton," 
he  said  soothtingly. 

His  tone  was  so  ironical,  so  exasper- 
ating, that  AVharton  could  endure  no 
more.  All  his  blood  flew  to  his  head 
and  he  sprang  toward  Farrell,  aiming 
a  blow  directly  at  the  smiling  mouth. 
He  never  knew  the  exact  order  of  pro- 
cedure, because  it  was  all  so  quick,  but 
his  clenched  fist  was  caught  in  a  palm 
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that  shut  up  on  it  with  a  deadly  grip, 
and  the  next  moment  he  was  forced 
back  against  the  wall,  where  he  was 
pinned,  breathless  and  unable  to  move. 
"I  warned  you,"  said  Farrell  in  a 
manner  that  was  even  fatherly.  ''Now, 
will  you  promise  to  be  good  if  I  let  you 
loose  T' 

Wharton  could  only  nod,  and  Far- 
rell released  him.  He  stood  for  a 
while,  panting  and  alternately  red  and 
white  with  rage. 

"Will  you  tell  me  the  reason  for  all 
this-"  he  cried  at  last. 

Fari^ll  laughed  softly  and  with  the 
utmost  good  nature. 

"Now  you  are  impeaching  my  word," 
he  replied,  "and  if  I  were  hot-tem- 
pered like  you  I  might  get  angry,  but  1 
won't.  It's  just  as  I  say,  i  can't  let  you 
risk  j'^our  life,'' 

Wharton  uttered  an  angiy  cry  and 
struck  his  open  j)alm  against  the  wall. 
"Am   I   a   man   or   am   I   not?"   he 
exclaimed. 

Farrell  examined  him  critically. 
"You  are  a  man,  but  a  very  young 
one,"  he  replied  in  a  judicial  tone. 

"You  can't  keep  me  here,"  exclaimed 
Wharton. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  can,''  said  Farrell,  smil- 
ing. "\Ve  have  no  neighbors.  This 
house  is  built  of  logs.  The  windows 
there  are  but  clefts  and  you  can't  crawl 
through  them.  Elias  will  do  anything 
that  I  tell  him,  and  either  he  or  I  will 
be  before  you  if  you  choose  any  other 
road.  It's  just  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world,  Mr.  Wharton,  to  keep  you  with 
us.  Why  not  make  the  best  of  it  and 
be  a  happy  guest  instead  of  an  ungrate- 
ful one  who  is  trying  to  get  away?" 

Despite  himself  Wharton  was  com- 
pelled to  smile,  though  somewhat 
sourly. 

"Come  back  in  to  the  big  room,"  said 
Farrell,  "and  we'll  sit  there  and  talk.'' 
Wharton  went  without  a  word. 
Although  troubled  and  mortified  to  the 
verge  of  desperation  he  was  recover- 
ing control  of  himself,  and  he  resolved 


to  affect  a  calmness  that  he  did  not 
feel. 

They  sat  down  again  before  the  fire, 
and  Farrell  was  all  the  genial  host. 
Cynthia  passed  through  the  room,  and 
when  she  gave  a  swift  glance  at  the 
pair,  sitting  there,  apparently  such 
friends,  color  came  back  to  the  cheeks 
that  had  been  so  white. 

There  were  hidden  reserves  and 
unplumbed  mental  depths  in  the  gigan- 
tic mountaineer,  who,  though  without 
education,  talked  that  morning  in  a 
manner  equalmg  in  brilliancy  and 
interest  any  conversation  to  which 
Wharton  had  ever  listened.  He  had 
the  gift  of  the  story-teller,  the  power 
of  narratve  in  its  most  appealing  form, 
and  a  life  of  adventure,  in  the  wLld 
mass  of  mountains  surrounding  him, 
gave  him  ample  material.  Kindred 
blood  was  in  the  veins  of  \Vharton. 
He,  too,  in  his  boyhood,  had  been,  at 
times,  a  hunter,  a  fisherman  and  a  rover 
and,  despite  his  anxiety  and  hidden 
anger,  he  forgot  himself  under  the  spell 
of  Farrell. 

Dinner  was  spread  by  and  bye  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  preceding  meals, 
Cynthtia  first  serving  and  then  eating 
with  jthem.  It  pleased  Wharton  to 
watch  her,  and  he  was  constantly  dis- 
covering new  beauty  and  grace  in  her. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  her  eyes,  full  and 
soft,  could  be  capable  of  much  tender- 
ness, and  certainly  he  had  never  seen  a 
wliiter  or  4nore  beautifully  rounded 
throat. 

She  was  more  composed  now,  and  she 
had  a  dignity  that  he  liked.  He  began 
to  believe,  too,  that  her  apprehension 
had  been  for  him — that  she  had  no 
fear  of  her  brother  on  her  own  account, 
and  out  of  this  belief  came  a  resolve. 

"Miss  Farrell,"  he  asked,  "will  you 
tell  me  why  your  brother  holds  me 
here?  It  is  very  kind  of  him  to  care 
for  my  safety,  but  I  cannot  believe  that 
it  is  the  only  reason." 

Deep  color  suffused  her  cheeks,  and 
she  looked  at  her  brother.     The  look 
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was  in  a  measure  defiant,  and  the  glance 
that  he  gave  her  in  return  was  not  a 
threat  so  much  as  a  request. 

"I  am  sorry  you  asked  me  that  ques- 
tion," she  said  at  length,  "as  I  must  not 
answer  it.'' 

Most  of  the  afternoon  passed  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  morning,  but 
at  last  Farrell  rose  and  asked  his  guest 
to  excuse  him,  saying  that  he  would 
return  in  a  few  moments.  Then  he  dis- 
appeared through  the  rear  door  and 
Wharton's  heart  gave  a  leap.  Besides 
himself  only  the  girl  was  now  present 
in  the  room,  and  she  did  not  have  the 
power  to  stay  him. 

He  went  swiftly  to  the  front  door  and 
put  his  hand  upon  the  bolt,  but  Cynthia 
followed  with  a  step  as  swift  as  his, 
and  lighter,  and  her  hand  fell  upon  his 
arm. 

"Don't  try  it,"  she  said.  "I  ask  you 
not  to  do  so,  because  I  wish  you  well." 

"I  am  a  free  man,''  said  Whartoi 
with  pride,  "and  I  cannot  be  held  in 
such  a  manner." 

"Open  the  door  if  you  will,"  she  said 
in  the  same  insistent  tone,  "but  do  not 
go  beyond  it." 

He  turned  the  bolt  and  swung  wide 
the  door.  Elias,  attentive,  waiting, 
drawn  up  as  if  ready  to  spring,  stood 
upon  the  porch.  His  long,  thin  knotted 
form  seeinea  alive  with  strength. 

Wharton  was  a  thoroughly  brave 
man,  but  as  he  reflected  swiftly  that 
while  he  might  overpower  Elias,  Far- 
rell would  surely  come,  he  closed  the 
door  between  them  and  the  outer  world. 
He  turned  then  upon  Cynthia  with  an 
impatience  he  had  not  before  shown 
toward  her. 

"Your  brother  is  not  here  and  you 
need  not  fear  him.  Now  will  you  tell 
me  the  reason  of  these  extraordinary 
actions?''  he  exclaimed. 

She  turned  pale  and  her  eyes  lowered 
before  his  wrath.  But  from  beneath 
the  arooping  lashes  she  shot  him  a 
glance  that  was  none  too  cold.  Then 
she  shook  her  head. 


The  rear  door  was  opened  and  Far- 
rell bustled  in,  brushing  the  snow  from 
his  shoulders. 

"I've  been  to  the  stable,"  he  sad,  "but 
I  t€ll  you  it's  wild !  How  glad  I  am 
that  I  persuaded  you  not  to  go  on 
today,  Mr.  Wharton !'' 

Then  he  resumed  his  easy  talk,  his 
flow  of  narrative,  anecdote  and  descrip- 
tion, and  the  long,  slow  day  passed  on. 
The  darkness  fell  over  the  mountains, 
thick  and  heavy,  with  only  the  white 
gleam  of  the  snow  showing  through, 
and  Wharton  knew  that  a  whole  day 
was  lost. 

That  night  he  lay  on  his  bed,  fully 
dressed,  and  slept  not  at  all.  Lying 
there  in  the  darkness  he  reviewed  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  his  anger  rose 
rapidly  as  he  recalled  them.  The  spell 
of  Farrell's  power  and  of  Cynthia's 
beauty  were  gone.  It  was  intolerable 
that  he  should  be  detained  in  that  lonely 
mountain  home  when  his  duty  at  the 
capital  was  calling  him,  and  he  resolved 
that  the  delay  should  not  continue. 

He  rose  from  the  bed  and  tried  the 
door,  finding  it  locked  as  he  had 
expected.  But  he  was  not  daunted. 
Farrell  was  right  when  he  had  spoken 
of  him  as  unarmed,  but  he  had  one  of 
those  combination  pocket  knives  that 
are  a  half-dozen  useful  things  in  one, 
and  with  it  he  skilfully  picked  the  lock. 
Then  he  opened  the  door  and  stepped 
into  the  large  sitting-room,  where  he 
and  Farrell  had  passed  so  much  time. 

The  great  fire  of  hickory  logs  had 
burned  down,  leaving  a  bed  of  coals 
that  cast  ruddy  but  flickering  bands  of 
light  across  the  floor.  Most  of  the 
room,  nowever,  was  in  darkness. 

Wharton  stood  there  a  few  moments, 
and,  as  he  stood,  the  door,  leading  to 
the  rear  of  the  house,  opened.  A  figure, 
tall,  slender  and  wrapped  in  a  long 
black  cloak,  came  out,  and  he  knew  by 
the  motion  that  it  was  Cynthia. 

The  girl  paused,  and  then,  as,  by  the 
firelight,  she  saw  the  man  standing 
there  at  the  door,  his  figure  bent  slightly 
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forward,  his  eager,  intent  fact  watch- 
ing her.  She  started,  but  in  a  moment 
recovered  herself  and  went  to  him. 

"You  have  come  this  far  bj  your 
own  efforts,"  she  said,  "and  I  will  help 
you  with  the  last  steps  as  I  would  have 
helped  you  with  the  first  if  I  had  been 
in  time." 

"I  know  it,''  said  Wharton.  Her  act 
appealed  to  him  as  one  of  heroism  and 
of  sympathj',  too,  for  him.  The  great 
clouiv  mat  wrapped  her  auout  had  a 
high  hood  which  w^as  now  drawn  over 
her  head.  But  he  saw  the  tint  of  her 
face,  within  the  encircling  black  folds, 
deepen  into  a  crimson  blush  as  he  looked 
at  her.  Uut  Wharton  was  a  gentleman 
to  the  bone,  and  he  looked  away. 

"I  knew  that  you  would  help  me  if 
you  had  the  chance,"  he  said.  "I  have 
felt  it  from  the  first." 

"My  brother  sleeps  soundly,"  she 
said,  "and  so  does  Elias,  but  we  should 
make  haste." 

He  noticed  even  at  that  moment  how 
she  used  the  word  "we,''  but  she  gave 
him  no  further  time  for  thought  upon 
the  point  as  she  led  the  way  at  once  to 
the  front  door,  unlocked  it,  and  stepped 
out  upon  the  porch,  followed  by  Whar- 
ton. 

It  was  a  wonderful,  dazzling,  white 
night.  Ihe  snow  had  ceased  to  fall, 
but  it  lay  deep  on  valley,  slopes  and 
peaks.  A  slice  of  silver  moon  hung 
in  a  sky  of  unbroken  dusky  blue,  and 
it  was  so  light  on  the  mountains  that 
Wharton  could  count  the  trees  as  they 
filed  away  in  rows  over  the  ridges. 
There  was  no  wind,  and  silence  over- 
hung the  wilderness. 

"I  owe  you  much,  how  much  I  do  not 
know,  nor  do  I  know  why,"  he  said  to 
Cynthia,  "but  I  will  tell  you  good-bye 
now.  Yet  it  is  not  for  always.  I  mean 
to  see  you  again,  and  nothing  can  pre- 
vent me  except  yourself." 

He  seized  her  hand,  and  before  she 
could  rescue  it  he  had  held  it  rather 
longer  and  rather  more  closely  than 
usual. 


"You  are  not  rid  of  me  yet,"  she  said 
when  the  rescue  was  effected,  and  she 
laughed  a  little  when  she  spoke,  perhaps 
not  with  displeasure.  "Do  you  mean 
to  Avalk?  Come,  I  will  show  you  your 
horse." 

She  led  the  way  through  the  snow  to 
the  little  dark  stable,  and  in  its  shadow 
he  saw  not  one,  but  two  horses,  sad- 
dled and  bridled,  and  one  of  the  saddles 
was  for  a  woman. 

"It  is  a  long,  wild  ride  over  the  moun- 
tains," she  said,  "and  you  do  not  know 
the  road.  I  am  going  to  show  you  the 
way." 

Wharton  was  anxious  enough  to 
escape,  but  there  he  stopped ;  no  woman 
should  risk  herself  in  such  a  manner 
for  him. 

"I  cannot  let  you  do  such  a  thing,*' 
he  said. 

"It  is  not  for  you  alone,"  she  said, 
turning  laughing  eyes  upon  him.  "I  am 
as  anxious  as  you  to  get  to  Morrison — 
this  house  is  no  longer  a  place  for  me — 
and  I  have  an  uncle  there  who  will  take 
care  of  me.  If  it  were  not  for  you  I 
could  not  go,  for  I  would  not  dare  the 
flight  alone  over  the  mountains.  You 
serve  me  as  I  serve  you.'' 

He  gave  her  his  hand,  and,  strong 
and  agile,  she  sprang  into  the  saddle. 
He  was  in  his  the  next  moment,  and 
then  they  rode  together  down  the  cove. 
The  snow  was  deep,  the  feet  of  the 
horses  making  but  little  sound,  but  Cyn- 
thia showed  the  way  with  certainty. 

The  road  curved  and  they  began  the 
ascent  of  the  slopes.  It  was  a  shel- 
tered path,  much  protected  by  trees  and 
overhanging  rocks  from  the  snow,  but 
Wharton  saw  that  alone  he  never  could 
have  followed  it. 

They  were  far  on  the  ridge  now,  and 
the  cove  and  its  house  were  lost  behind 
them.  Around  them  was  a  wonderful 
silence,  and  they  two  were  alone 
between  the  white  world  below  and  the 
star-shot  sky  above.  Wharton  felt  a 
great  thrill  of  exultation  as  they  rode 
together,  he  a  mountaineer  and  she  a 
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mountaineer,  her  figure  strong  and 
reliant,  her  beautiful  face  showing  now 
and  then  from  the  folds  of  the  dark 
hood. 

They  began  to  talk  by  and  bj^e,  and 
she  disclosed  a  pure,  untroubled  soul, 
one  innocent  in  thought  as  well  as 
action.  AVharton  reflected  that  he  was 
doing  a  good  deed  in  taking  her  away 
from  her  brother,  and  putting  her  with 
her  uncle  at  Morrison,  where  she  could 
have  what  a  woman  needed. 

They  rode  all  night  without  stopping, 
and  their  talk  was  easy,  like  that  of  an 
intimacy  coming  from  long  acquaint- 
ance. Day  came  out  of  a  gi'ay  mist  and 
the  white  world  sprang  into  the  glitter- 
ing sunlight.  Wliarton  suggested  that 
they  stop  a  little  while  and  rest  in  a 
sheltered  cove,  and  then  from  an  unno- 
ticed bag  tied  to  her  saddlehorn  she 
produced  food. 

They  rode  on  again,  under  skies  of 
cloudless  blue,  and  they  talked  little 
now.  Small  houses  of  logs,  stowed 
snugly  away  in  coves,  began  to  appear, 
and  at  last  the  station  rose  up  from  the 
white  expanse.  They  had  passed  the 
first  straggling  houses  when  he  said  to 
Cynthia  in  tones  which  she  could  not 
misunderstand : 

"I  should  like  to  tell  you  how  I  wish 
to  thank  you.  Miss  Farrell,  but  I  cannot, 
^ow  if  you  will  show  me  which  is  your 
uncle's  house,  I  will  take  you  to  it." 

"Oh,  you  need  not  do  that,"  she 
replied.  "I  would  rather  go  there 
alone." 

It  seemed  a  natural  thing  to  say 
when  she  was  in  such  a  position,  but  his 
attention  was  caught  by  a  certain  tremb- 
ling in  her  voice.  He  looked  at  her 
with  eyes  that  sought  out  every  expres- 
sion of  her  own,  and  she  shivered  and 
grew  afraid.  The  red  in  her  cheeks 
deepened,  and,  unable  to  bear  his  gaze 
longer,  she  let  drop  her  eyes. 

It  was  a  moment  of  revelation,  like 
a  thundergust  to  Wharton. 

"You  have  no  uncle  in  Morrison!'' 
he  said. 


The  head  sank  lower. 

"And  you  have  risked  everything, 
everything  that  is  dear  to  a  woman, 
for  me?" 

"I  wished  to  save  you  and  to  save 
him,  too,  who  is  my  brother." 

With  bent  head  and  drooping  glance 
she  made  a  powerful  appeal  to  Whar- 
ton, a  man  of  high  impulses. 

"You  cannot  go  back,"  he  said,  and 
his  tone  was  so  earnest  and  soft  that 
she  flushed  more  than  ever,  "nor  can 
3'ou  stay  here  alone,  having  come  with 
me:  then  we  must  go  together  to — the 
capital !" 

"Together?  To  the  capital?"  she 
exclaimed,  raising  her  heaa. 

"Not  as  we  are  now,  but  as  husband 
and  wife,  i  love  you  already.  How 
could  I  help  it,  seeing  you  as  you  are, 
the  one  woman  in  the  world  for  me, 
and  knowing  that  it  will  be  the  making 
of  my  life's  happiness  for  you  to  be  my 
wife !" 

He  spoke  with  his  heart  in  his  voice 
and  his  soul  in  his  eyes.  She,  hearing 
him  and  seeing  him,  knew  that  he  spoke 
the  truth,  and,  yielding  a  little  at  first, 
presently  she  yielded  all. 

"If  you  wish  it  so  much,"  she  said, 
"then  I  will  marry  you." 

Morrison  was  a  county  seat,  a  license 
was  soon  obtained,  a  minister  as  quickly, 
and  two  hours  later  they  were  married 
in  the  parlor  of  the  little  hotel,  a  half- 
dozen  of  Wharton's  friends  looking  on 
and  env3ang  his  great  fortune.  An 
hour  afterward  they  were  on  the  train 
for  the  capital,  and  the  world  in  its 
robe  of  white  looked  very  heavenly  to 
both  of  them. 

She  did  not  speak  for  a  long  time, 
but  after  a  while  she  said : 

"Albert,  you  must  not  think  too  badly 
of  my  brother  because  of  what  he  has 
done.  You  will  like  him  when  you 
know  him  better." 

"I  like  him  now,"  he  said.  "Hasn't 
he  given  me  j^ou?" 

When  no  one  was  looking  he  kissejd 
her. 
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The  following  day  the  House  was 
assembling  in  the  old  Capitol,  and 
everybody  knew  that  it  was  to  be  a 
memorable  session.  The  Juuiciary  bill, 
making  great  and  vital  changes,  had 
already  passed  the  Senate  and  today  it 
woula  come  up  in  the  House,  where  it 
was  known  to  all  the  public  that  the 
vote  would  be  extremely  close.  But 
only  the  shrewdest  of  them  knew  that 
witli  Wharton,  of  Rupert  County  miss- 
ing, the  vote  would  be  a  tie,  and  hence 
the  bill  would  be  lost. 

And  Wharton  was  missing.  That 
was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  little 
capital,  rhe  young  member  from  the 
mountains  had  been  so  eager,  so  zeal- 
ous in  support  of  the  bill,  he  had  fought 
for  it  so  valiantly  and  with  such  effect 
that  the  people  now  could  not  under- 
stand his  disappearnce.  It  was  known 
that  his  father  was  out  of  danger  and 
that  he  had  departed  for  the  capital  in 
good  time,  but  then  the  mystery  fol- 
lowed. No  one  had  seen  of  heard  any- 
thing of  him,  and  scandal  was  busy 
with  his  name,  saying  that  he  had 
inducements  to  stay  away. 

It  was  a  clear,  winter  day,  the  ground 
deep  in  snow,  and  the  sun  glittering  on 
roofs  and  walls.  The  members  passed 
slowly  into  the  Capitol,  grave  with  the 
weight  of  responsibility,  but  speaking 
occasionally  of  Wharton  and  his  strange 
absence. 

Down  in  a  dim  corner  of  the  lobby 
sat  two  men,  saying  little  ,but  now  and 
then  exchanging  a  satisfied  glance. 
They  were  lobbyists,  skilful  and  supple 
of  mind,  and  they  were  friends  of  a  cir- 
cuit judge  in  the  mountain  district,  to 
whom  public  report  recently  had  not 
been  kind.  It  was  said,  and  there  were 
proofs,  that  he  had  notoriously  failed  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  every- 
body knew  that  the  passage  of  the  Judi- 
ciary bill  would  unseat  him. 


"It  was  a  clever  trick,"  said  one  of 
the  lobbyists  at  length,  "and  Nick  Far- 
rell  was  just  the  man  to  do  it  for  us. 
It  was  lucky  that  he  owed  the  judge  a 
good  turn." 

They  said  no  more  just  then,  but 
looked  toward  the  floor  of  the  House 
where  the  members  were  still  coming  in. 
Suddenly  the  man  nearest  to  the  floor 
turned  white,  and  his  companion,  who 
followed  his  startled  glance,  forced  an 
oath  between  his  clenched  teeth. 

Albert  Vv  barton,  the  member  from 
Rupert  County,  was  walking  down  the 
aisle  on  his  way  to  his  desk,  and  he 
bore  himselt  very  proudly.  In  his  eyes 
shone  a  singular  new  light,  the  light  of 
a  quiet,  intense  happiness. 

There  was  a  buzz  of  excitement  in 
both  House  and  lobby,  and  the  mem- 
bers began  to  crowd  around  Wharton 
and  ask  him  questions.  But  he  only 
-hook  his  head  and  smiled. 

"I  will  explain  all  presently,"  he 
said. 

The  House  went  into  session,  the 
Judiciary  bill  was  called  up,  and  the 
vote  was  taken.  When  the  name  of 
the  member  from  xvupert  County  was 
called  AVharton  arose  and  said : 

'T  thnk  I  owe  the  House  a  word  of 
explanation  for  my  absence,  which  may 
have  seemed  a  compromising  thing  at 
such  a  time.    The  fact  is '' 

He  hesitated,  but,  smiling  proudly, 
looked  over  the  House,  which  was  silent 
and  intent.    Then  he  continued  firmly : 

"The  fact  is,  I  stopped  on  the  way  to 
get  married." 

The  House  burst  into  applause,  and, 
far  back  in  the  lobby,  a  young  woman 
of  remarkable  beauty  blushed  deeply, 
but  happily. 

Then  Wharton  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  clerk  continued  calling  the 
names,  and,  when  the  whole  vote  was 
taken,  the  Judiciary  bill  passed  by  a 
majority  of  one. 
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Some  Reminiscences  of  the  Firing  Line 


A  War-Time  Diary 

(The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  a 
Diary  kept  by  G.  W.  Clemmer,  of  Company 
"C."  3rd  Tenn.  Confederate  Volunteers. 
From  1861  to  1863.) 

(continued  from  last  month.) 
September  27th.  We  were  relieved 
and  returned  to  camps,  where  we 
arrived  about  1  in  the  night.  On  the 
29th  our  Company  again  went  on  picket 
on  the  old  Braddock  road.  Oct.  3, 
Company  C  went  on  picket  at  Burch's 
station,  which  is  on  the  railroad  3  miles 
from  Fairfax  station.  Oct.  5,  our 
Regiment  made  a  picket  trip  to  the 
Accotink  creek,  about  7  miles  from 
camps.  Monday  the  7th,  Company  C 
went  on  post.  On  the  same  evening 
a  dark  arose  in  the  west,  and  pres- 
ently the  rain  began  to  fall  in  tor- 
rents, and  continued  till  morning.  We 
got  some  plank  from  a  fence  near  our 
post  and  made  a  tolerably  good  shelter, 
anu  had  a  fine  time.  Wliile  sitting 
under  our  shelter,  the  rain  pouring 
down  in  torrents,  Jasper  McConnell 
remarked,  "well,  if  the  yankees  are 
fool  enough  to  come  after  me  such  a 
nght  as  this,  they  may  take  me,  if  they 
will  bring  a  covered  wagon."     While 


he  was  watching  the  post,  he  halted  an 
old  cow  and  wanted  her  to  give  the 
"signal." 

October  8th.  We  were  relieved  by 
the  17th  Mississippi  Regiment.  When 
we  started  to  the  Regiment  we  found 
that  the  creek  had  risen  several  feet, 
from  the  effects  of  the  previous  nights 
rain.  The  foot  logs  had  all  been 
washed  away,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
cross  without  wading;  with  hearts 
cheerful  and  full  of  glee,  the  Polk 
County  boys  "pitched  in"  where  it  was 
about  3  1-2  feet  deep.  They  laughed 
and  "hollowed"  like  school  boys  play- 
ing ball.  A^Tien  all  were  safe  across 
the  creek,  Col.  Reece  "pitched  in"  and 
followed  the  boys.  We  then  cooked 
and  ate  our  dinners  in  the  mud;  and 
marched  to  camp  in  the  mud. 

October  13th.  J.  C.  Donaldson  and 
J.  M.  Charles  came  into  camps,  bring- 
ing clothing  for  the  Polk  county  boys. 
On  the  14th,  Company  "C"  was  detailed 
to  guard  the  station.  October  15th,  we 
received  marching:  orders  which  were 
afterwards  countermanded  for  the  time. 
About  8  in  the  evening,  we  were  ordered 
to  strike  tents,  cook  two  days  rations, 
and   burn   everything   that   we   could 
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not  haul  nor  carry.  About  this  time 
the  Athens  brass  band  came  to  the 
camps  and  began  to  phiy  Dixie,  which 
enlivened  the  boys  very  much.  After 
loading  up  our  wagons,  we  piled  up  all 
surplus  property  and  set  fire  to  it.-  The 
whole  brigade  did  the  same,  which  pro- 
duced a  grand  sight.  It  vei*y  much 
reminded  me  of  the  torchlight  proces- 
sion in  Benton  the  night  before  we  left 
there.  Old  wagons,  ambulances  and 
boxes  were  heaped  up  and  burned  as 
useless  property.  This  was  done  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  using  it, 
should  they  advance  and  occupy  our 
ground. 

Having  cooked  our  provisions  and 
loaded  our  wagons,  some  of  the  boys 
lay  down  to  sleep,  while  others  stood 
around  the  fires  till  3  in  the  morning, 
the  dift'erent  Regiments  were  then 
formed,  and  we  tOv^k  up  our  line  of 
march  for  Centerville.  We  arrived 
there  at  2  P.  M.  and  pitched  our  tents 
in  a  field  one  mile  South  of  the  town. 
On  the  same  day  all  the  forces  that 
were  encamped  around  the  Court  House 
and  station  fell  back  to  Centerville  and 
began  to  throw  up  breastworks  and 
forts  of  earth. 

November  1.  Our  Regiment  went  on 
picket  on  the  Alexandria  and  Winches- 
ter road,  about  4  miles  from  camps. 
About  8  o'clock  on  the  same  evening, 
the  rain  began  to  fall  very  fast,  and 
continued  to  fall  almost  incessantly  for 
36  hours.  During  this  time  some  of 
our  boys  took  shelter  in  an  old  barn, 
but  the  most  of  us  held  up  our  heads 
and  took  it  like  a  flock  of  geese.  On 
the  evening  of  the  3rd,  some  of  our 
boys  went  to  camp,  and  brought  back 
some  whiskey.  The  boys  drank  this, 
some  of  the  boys  got  a  little  "tight," 
and  we  had  a  jolly  time.  On  the  5th 
we  were  relieved  and  we  returned  to 
camps.  November  11th,  we  made 
another  picket  trip  to  the  same  road, 
near  Germantown,  remained  4  days, 
were  relieved  by  another  Regiment,  and 
returned  to  camp. 


November  15th.  Thirty  of  Company 
C  signed  a  petition  for  Capt.  Douglass 
to  resign,  his  office,  the  next  day  I  pre- 
sented the  petition  to  him,  and  had  a 
long  conversation  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject. Nov.  24th,  at  7  P.  M.  we  received 
orders  to  be  ready  to  march  next  morn- 
ing at  11.  On  the  same  night  mess  No. 
13  raised  an  argument  on  philosophy, 
phrenology,  fatalism,  and  other  sub- 
jects, in  which  we  all  engaged  with 
interest  till  near  midnight,  having  a 
very  interesting  debate  and  a  funny 
time.  Nov.  25th,  the  different  Regi- 
ments were  formed,  our  brigade 
marched  to  Centerville,  where  we 
underwent  a  general  review,  and  theu 
returned  to  camps.  Nov.  26th,  we  again 
marched  out  to  the  picket  line  near 
Germantown  and  relieved  the  13th  Vir- 
ginia. On  the  28th,  Gen.  Stuart  took 
three  Virginia  Companies,  two  Compa- 
nies out  of  our  Regiment  and  200  Cav- 
alry, they  proceeded  beyond  the  Court 
House,  where  they  expected  to  find  a 
number  of  yankees;  they  found  the 
Court  House  and  vicinity  almost 
deserted,  and  no  enemy  there.  Nov. 
29th,  we  were  relieved  and  returned  to 
camps.  Dec.  4th,  we  received  orders  to 
be  ready  to  march  with  2  days  rations. 
Having  gathere>..  up  our  guns,  blankets, 
equipment,  etc.,  the  order  was  counter- 
manded for  the  night  and  we  retired  to 
rest.  On  the  7th  at  10  our  brigade 
marched  out  for  general  review.  Gens. 
Johnson,  Beauregard,  Smith,  Elsey  and 
others  were  present  and  complimented 
our  officers  very  highly,  on  the  perfor- 
mances, particularly,  those  of  our 
Regiment.  After  the  review  was  over 
the  different  Regiments  began  to  cheer 
the  generals,  and  such  yells  as  the  Ten- 
nesseeans  sent  up  are  scarcely  ever 
heard. 

Dec.  9.  We  had  orders  to  march 
about  1-2  mile  to  the  East  and  witness 
some  punishment  that  was  to  be  inflic- 
ted on  two  soldiers.  At  10  the  Regi- 
ment was  formed  and  marched  out  to 
the    place   of  execution.     Our    whole 
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brigade  and  another  full  brigade  were 
present;  and  besides  these  the  9th  La. 
Regiment  and  6  or  8  thousand  strag- 
glers were  present  to  witness  the  scene, 
making  in  all  about  12,000  to  15,000 
men.  A  hollow  square  was  formed 
around  the  place  of  execution ;  an  exten- 
sive hillside  on  the  east  was  covered 
with  soldiers,  a  neighboring  house  and 
every  bush  and  tree  was  loaded  with 
them,  all  anxious  to  see  the  proceedings. 
Presently  the  wagon  containing  the  vic- 
tims rolled  up,  with  a  guard  of  four 
companies  around  it.  When  the  wagon 
halted  the  two  victims  stepped  out 
accompanied  by  a  priest.  They  were 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  9th  La. 
Regiment,  to  which  they  belonged. 
They  wore  an  extra  white  apron  and 
their  hands  were  tied  behind  them. 
The  priest  caused  them  to  kneel  before 
him,  he  prayed  for  them,  and  per- 
formed his  ceremonies,  pouring  the 
"holy  water"  upon  them.  After  this  an 
officer  rode  up  and  read  the  charge  and 
the  sentence.  The  charge  was  that  they 
had  made  an  assault  on  a  sentinel  and 
then  tried  to  kill  the  officer  of  the 
guard,  the  sentence  was,  they  were  to 
be  shot  to  death.  The  victims  were 
then  caused  to  kneel,  each  one  with  his 
back  to  a  stake  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  which  they  were  tied  and  then 
blindfolded.  By  this  time  the  scene 
began  to  be  a  serious  one,  and  one  that 
would  touch  the  feelings  of  any  man, 
unless  his  heart  was  made  of  adamant. 
There  were  two  guilty  victims  at  the 
point  of  being  shot,  while  thousands  of 
eyes  were  looking  on  with  interest,  and 
tiiousands  of  hearts  were  beating  for 
the  fate  of  these  two  wretches.  Pres- 
entl}'  the  signal  to  fire  was  given  and 
two  victims  tumbled  over,  the  blood 
gushed  forth  from  several  wounds, 
and  in  a  moment  their  souls  were 
launched  into  eternity,  there  to  be 
judged  according  to  their  works.  Their 
bodies  were  taken  up,  placed  in  their 
coffins  and  they  were  buried  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  place  of  execution.  The 


crowd  then  dispersed  and  we  marched 
back  to  camps. 

Dec.  18th,  at  G  P.  M.,  we  received 
orders  to  be  ready  to  march  the  next 
morning;  on  the  next  day  the  whole 
brigade  struck  tents,  loaded  up  their 
wagons  and  were  ready  to  march.  We 
then  took  up  our  line  of  march  and 
marched  to  the  railroad  two  miles 
northeast  of  Manassas  Junction,  where 
we  pitched  our  tents  and  began  making 
preparations  for  building  winter  quar- 
ters. 

Jan.  2nd,  1962,  we  completed  our  lit- 
tle cabins  and  moved  into  them,  there 
to  remain  till  spring.  On  the  4th,  half 
our  Regiment  marched  out  on  a  picket 
Inp  to  the  Winchester  pike  near  Ger- 
nuintown.  On  tlic  previous  night,  it 
had  turned  very  cold,  and  had  been 
snowing;  it  was  a  very  disagreeable 
time,  yet  the  boys  shouldered  their 
muskets,  and  marched  ort'  hollowing 
like  school  boys.  We  marched  to  the 
picket  lines,  8  miles  from  camps,  built 
up  some  fires  and  made  ourselves  as 
comfortable  as  possible.  On  the  5th  it 
came  Company  C's  turn  to  march  out 
and  stand  picket  24  hours.  We  were 
not  permitted  to  keep  fire  on  our  posts, 
but  we  kept  some  in  the  woods  about 
50  yards  from  the  posts.  About  nine 
in  the  night  the  snow  began  to  fall  rery 
fast,  the  wind  blew  very  cold  and  we 
had  nothing  to  shelter  us  except  our 
blankets.  What  few  minutes  we  slept 
was  on  the  ground  with  a  single 
blanket  over  us,  and  that  covered  with 
snow.  At  3  next  morning  we  were 
relieved  by  the  other  Companies  of  the 
Regiment  and  returned  to  our  quarters. 
On  the  7th  we  were  relieved  by  a  Vir- 
ginia Company,  and  returned  to  camps 
where  we  arrived  at  sunset.  January 
19th,  our  forces  in  Kentucky  met  a 
defeat  at  Fishing  Creek,  in  which  Gen. 
Zollicoffer  was  killed.  When  this 
report  came  to  Col.  Vaughn  and  the 
report  that  our  forces  were  retreating 
toward  Knoxville,  he  sent  a  dispatch 
to  President  Davis  asking  to  be  sent 
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to  East  Tennessee.  The  president 
answered  him  that  if  his  Regiment 
would  re-enlist  for  the  war  he  would 
order  him  to  Tennessee.  Col.  Vaughn 
then  had  the  Regiment  formed  and 
explained  to  us  the  proposition,  and 
took  the  voice  of  the  Regiment  in 
regard  to  re-enlisting.  When  the  ques- 
tion was  proposed,  about  half  the  Regi- 
ment stepped  forward,  thereby  express- 
ing a  willingness  to  re-enlist.  The  Col. 
sent  this  result  to  the  President,  and 
began  to  make  up  volunteers  for  the 
war,  but  this  soon  fell  to  the  ground. 
About  a  week  afterwards  the  Cols,  of 
all  of  the  lt2  months  volunteers  received 
orders  to  enlist  as  many  as  they  could 
for  the  w^ar,  pay  them  $50.00  bounty, 
and  give  them  a  furlough  of  from  30 
to  CO  days.  About  200  of  our  Regiment 
re-enlisted  under  these  provisions,  of 
which  number,  thirteen  were  of  Com- 
pany C.  They  received  their  bounty 
and  furloughs  and  left  camps  for  home. 
Feb.  9th.  Our  battalion  again  went  on 
duty  on  picket  to  the  railroad  between 
the  Junction  and  Fairfax  Station. 
The  weather  was  very  pleasant  during 
this  trip,  except  the  last  day,  when  the 
snow  fell  very  briskly  for  a  while,  mak- 
ing it  rather  disagreeable. 

Feb.  14th.  Col.  Vaughn  received 
orders  to  take  his  Regiment  to  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.  The  neAVs  was  so  welcome 
to  him  that  he  came  out  and  gave  a 
whoop,  announcing  this  glorious  news, 
the  Regiment  then  burst  forth  into  one 
unanimous  shout,  which  was  continued 
for  some  time.  On  the  15th,  all  were 
busy  packing  up  their  goods  and  get- 
ting ready  to  leave  for  Knoxville;  at 
the  same  time  it  was  snowing  so  that 
by  the  next  morning  it  was  6-inches 
deep  and  the  air  w^as  very  cold.  Feb. 
IGth,  the  cars  came  near  our  camps, 
we  marched  out  and  mounted  them, 
and  were  soon  off  for  "Our  own  homes, 
our  brave  Tennessee,"  as  the  boys  sung 
while  returning  to  their  native  State. 
On  the  17th,  we  arrived  at  Lynchburg 
in  the  morning,  where  we  lay  over  till 


4  P.  M.  A  train  was  then  loaded  and 
rolled  out  for  Bristol,  while  about  half 
the  Regiment  was  left  behind  to  follow 
next  day.  Feb.  18th,  we  arrived  at 
Bristol  where  we  found  a  part  of  the 
2nd  Tennessee  Regiment,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  soldiers.  Owing  to  the 
cars  being  crowded,  and  some  of  them 
failing  to  come,  we  were  detained  there 
till  the  evening  of  the  19th.  At  the 
same  time  the  train  which  was  to  bring 
the  remainder  of  the  Regiment  from 
Lynchburg  encountered  a  slide  in  the 
railroad  near  the  Central  depot,  which 
detained  them  2  or  3  days.  On  the 
morning  of  the  19th  we  left  Bristol, 
and  proceeded  down  the  railroad,  find- 
ing at  many  bridges  some  of  our 
acquaintances  guarding  them.  About 
1  in  the  night,  we  arrived  at  Green- 
ville, where  we  lay  over  till  7  in  the 
morning.  We  then  set  out  for  Knox- 
ville, where  we  arrived  at  12  o'clock. 
Company  C  took  up  quarters  in  a  large 
church  on  the  north  of  town,  while  the 
other  companies  were  stationed  in 
different  parts  of  town. 

Feb.  22d  and  23rd,  many  of  our 
acquaintances  and  friends  from  home 
came  to  see  us  and  to  stay  a  few  days 
with  us.  On  the  27th,  our  Company 
and  Company  A,  received  orders  to  be 
ready  to  march.  About  10,  we  marched 
out,  got  on  the  train  and  went  to  Straw- 
berry Plains.  There  we  remained  6 
days,  scouting  the  country,  and  watch- 
ing for  tories  to  cross  the  river  on  their 
way  to  Kentucky,  but  found  none.  On 
the  5th  of  March  we  returned  to  Knox- 
ville. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  I,  and  five  oth- 
ers, left  for  home  on  a  leave  of  absence 
for  G  days.  On  the  14th,  the  Regiment 
was  ordered  to  Kingston,  got  on  the 
boat  and  proceeded  to  London,  where 
they  were  ordered  back  to  Knoxville, 
by  railroad.  This  order  was  issued  in 
consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Capt. 
McClary's  and  Brown's  Companies  at 
Big  Creek  gap.  About  1,200  infantry 
and  200  cavalry  had  crossed  the  moun- 
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tain  at  that  place,  fired  on  those  two 
companies,     killed  2  men,  took     some 
prisoners,  and  all  of  their  baggage  and 
most  of  their  horses.     The  Regiment 
returned  to  Knoxville,  received  orders 
to  cook  3  days  rations,  for  a  march  to 
Jacksboro.    On  the  IGth,  they  marched 
9  miles;  the  17th  they  arrived  at  Clin- 
ton.   On  the  21st,  the  Regiment  accom- 
panied by  the  20th  and  23rd  Alabama 
Regiments    marched    for    Cumberland 
gap.     A  few  minutes  before  the  Regi- 
ment was  formed  to  march,  I,  and  my 
squad,   arrived   in   camps   from   home. 
We   marched   6   miles,   the   order   was 
countermanded  and  we  returned  to  Clin- 
ton.    On  the  24th,  the  opportunity  of 
re-enlisting  under  the  bounty  act  was 
again  offered  to  our  Regiment.    Seven- 
teen of  our  Company  then  re-enlisted, 
got  their  bounty  and  furlough,  and  left 
camps  for  home.    March  25th,  we  took 
up   our   line   of  march   for   Kingston, 
accompanied  by  the  two  Alabama  Regi- 
ments and  the  artillery,  leaving  a  N.  C. 
battallion   at  Clinton.     At   12   on  the 
27th,     we  arrived     at  Kingston,     and 
camped  near  the  fair  ground  1-2  mile 
North  of  town.    On  the  evening  of  the 
28th    while    on    battallion    drill,    we 
received  orders  to  be  ready  to  march 
in  two  hours.     Our  Regiment,  the  2nd 
Alabama,  several  Companies  of  cavalry 
crossed   the    Clinch   river   after   dark, 
and     marched     toward     Montgomery. 
After  marching  about  10  miles,  we  lay 
down  and  rested  till  morning.     At  7 
we  resumel  our  march,  and  about  10 
we  halted  in  about  1  mile  of  Wartburg. 
There  the  cavalry  which   was  in   the 
rear   passed,  us   and   charged   through 
Wartburg  where  they  expected  to  find  a 
bunch  of  tories,  collected  together  for 
the   purpose   of   drilling;   but   finding 
none   there   they   charged   on   through 
Montgomery,  where  they  found  a  few 
men  collected.    They  took  some  prison- 
ers, but  most  of  them  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains and  escaped.    In  a  few  hours  the 
Alabama   Regiment  came  up   and  we 
took  up  quarters  in  the  deserted  houses 


of  Wartburg.  On  the  30th  our  Regi- 
ment and  some  of  the  cavalry  set  out 
through  the  mountains  towards  Hunts- 
ville,  while  the  remainder  of  the  cav- 
alry took  another  road.  We  marched 
7  miles,  halted,  cooked  dinner,  and 
rested  till  11  in  the  night.  We  then 
resumed  our  march,  but  the  road  was  so 
rough  and  it  was  so  dark  that  we 
marched  only  2  miles,  then  built  up 
some  fires  and  rested  till  daylight.  We 
then  resumed  our  march  and  about  7 
o'clock  crossed  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains. About  3  P.  M.,  as  we  marched 
down  a  ridge,  our  advance  guard  was 
fired  on  from  the  opposite  hill  by  a 
squad  of  12  or  15  men.  Our  guard 
returned  the  fire,  when  the  bushwhack- 
ers fled.  At  the  same  time  the  cavalry 
had  come  into  the  valley  about  a  mile 
from  us,  engaged  the  enemy,  killing  2 
or  3  and  taking  18  prisoners.  They  had 
left  the  prisoners  in  charge  of  a  guard 
at  the  house  of  Capt.  Robinson,  while 
they  went  up  a  small  creek  to  engage 
the  enemy.  The  bushwhackers  took 
advantage  of  their  absence,  appeared 
on  a  cliff  near  the  house,  and  fired  on 
the  guard,  killing  two  or  three  of  the 
prisoners.  At  this  time  several  of  the 
prisoners  escaped,  but  the  guard  got 
away  with  some  of  them  and  carried 
them  to  ^[ontgQinery.  The  engage- 
ment being  over,  our  men  were  collected 
together,  and  we  took  up  quarters  for 
the  night.  The  place  where  we  camped 
was  in  a  valley  about  300  yards  in 
width,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Brim- 
stone river.  We  pressed  everything 
we  could  find  in  the  way  of  provisions 
and  had  plenty.  At  sunrise  the  next 
morning  as  we  were  cooking  break- 
fast, a  company  of  bushwhackers  fired 
on  our  pickets  which  were  posted  on  a 
cliff"  near  our  quarters,  ran  them  from 
their  posts,  and  then  fired  into  the 
whole  encampment.  Every  man  flew 
to  his  gun  and  the  cavalry  to  their 
horses,  and  in  a  short  time  the  compa- 
nies were  formed.  Col.  Vaughn  ^ent 
two  companies  around  the  cliff  to  sur- 
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round  the  enemy.  These  companies 
having  got  in  rear  of  them,  a  short 
engagement  ensued,  when  the  enemy 
fled,  leaving  17  killed  and  carrying  off 
several  wounded.  Our  loss  was  4  killed 
and  11  wounded.  Everything  then 
becoming  quiet,  we  finished  our  break- 
fasts. About  9  o'clock  we  prepared  to 
march.  AVe  then  set  fire  to  a  large  barn 
and  corn  crib  belonging  to  Capt.  Rob- 
inson, this  man  being  captain  of  one  of 
those  bushwhacking  companies  that  had 
been  annoying  us  so  much.  We  burned 
several  corn  cribs,  meat  houses,  hay- 
stacks, etc.,  and  drove  all  of  the  cattle 
off  out  of  the  valley.  We  marched  1 
mile  down  the  river,  crossed  it  and 
marched  in  a  southern  direction,  at 
the  same  time  the  cavalry  was  ordered 
down  the  river,  and  across  into  another 
valley,  where  they  plundered  the  whole 
country,  drove  out  all  the  cattle,  carried 
off  all  the  provisions  they  could,  and 
burned  the  remainder.  We  marched 
about  9  miles  and  took  up  quarters  for 
the  night. 

April  2nd,  early  in  the  morning,  the 
20th  Alabama  Regiment  came  to  us, 
remained  a  short  time,  and  we  all 
returned  to  AYartburg.  On  the  3rd  we 
marched  for  Kingston,  taking  with  us 
22  prisoners,  40  or  50  horses,  and  200 
to  300  head  of  cattle.  April  4th,  we 
arrived  in  camps  at  10  A.  M.  April 
10th,  the  two  Alabama  Regiments  w^ere 
ordered  away  and  left  for  Corinth, 
Miss.  On  the  11th  at  4  P.  M.,  we 
received  orders  to  cook  up  all  our  pro- 
visions, and  be  ready  to  march.  At  6 
the  regiment  was  formed,  all  the  bag- 
gage loaded  up,  and  we  marched  for 
Lenore's  Station.  We  were  to  meet 
Gen.  Smith  at  that  place,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  w^e  would  there  take  the 
cars  for  Corinth,  Miss.  But  as  we 
marched  through  Kingston,  a  courier 
bearing  a  dispatch  from  Gen.  Smith, 
in  which  he  countermanded  the  previ- 
ous order,  and  we  returned  to  our  old 
camping  ground.  April  27th,  half  of 
our  Regiment  marched   to   the  river, 


loaded  our  baggage,  and  took  the  boat 
for  Clinton,  the  boat  returned  to  Kings- 
ton and  brought  up  the  remainder  of 
the  regiment. 

April  30th,  we  received  orders  to 
cook  4  days  rations,  and  be  ready  to 
march.  About  6  P.  M.  our  Regiment 
and  four  others,  with  a  number  of 
cavalry  and  6  pieces  of  artillery, 
crossed  the  river  a^d  marched  towards 
Jacksboro  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Smith  in  person.  We  marched  about 
8  miles  and  about  9  P.  M.  lay  down  to 
rest,  at  daylight  we  resumed  our  march 
and  at  10  came  in  two  miles  of  Jacks- 
boro, where  we  halted  and  remained 
till  next  morning.  We  then  marched 
through  Jacksboro,  passed  Big  Creek 
gap  and  took  up  quarters  near  Wood- 
son's gap,  2  miles  beyond  Fincastle. 
On  the  3rd,  Gen.  Smith  with  most  of 
the  infantry  and  a  batallion  of  cavalry, 
crossed  the  mountain  after  night,  with 
the  intention  of  surprising  the  enemy 
near  Boston.  But  the  mountain  path 
was  so  rough  they  could  not  travel  it  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  raining  and  the  men  had 
no  blankets  with  them,  so  they  had 
a  very  disagreeable  time.  They 
returned  the  next  day  without  affecting 
anything.  On  the  6th  we  marched 
back  to  Big  Creek  gap,  a  distance  of  7 
miles.  The  7th  we  marched  back  to 
Woodson's  gap.  On  the  9th  we 
marched  2  miles  up  the  valley,  and 
camped  near  Childers  gap.  There  we 
received  information  that  our  regi- 
ment would  re-organize  on  the  14th. 
We  marched  back  to  Big  Creek  gap  on 
the  10th.  May  12th,  Col.  Vaughn  was 
ordered  across  the  mountain  with  a 
scouting  party  of  600  men,  composed  of 
a  detachment  from  our  regiment  and 
the  20th  and  23rd  Alabama  regiments. 
We  marched  about  12  miles  over  rough 
mountains,  and  through  deep  ravines, 
till  midnight,  Avhen  we  lay  down  on  the 
top  of  Pine  Mountain  and  rested  till 
morning.  At  daylight  we  were 
aroused  from  our  slumbers  apd  resumed 
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our  march,  along  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. About  9  A.  M.,  we  came  near 
where  we  supposed  the  enemy  were 
encamped.  We  then  marched  slowly 
and  cautiously  down  the  mountain,  tak- 
ing a  circuitous  route  through  a  dark 
forest,  in  order  to  get  between  the 
enemy's  pickets  ;  nd  their  camps,  liut 
when  we  arrived  at  the  place,  we  found 
that  the  enemy  had  left  a  few  days 
previous.  This  very  much  disap- 
pointed our  boys,  for  they  expected  to 
have  a  fine  race  after  the  yanks.  We 
then  returned  to  camps  by  a  very  rough 
road,  which  had  been  blockaded  for 
several  miles  by  falling  timber  and  roll- 
ing large  rocks  into  it  from  the  sides 
of  the  mountains.  This  had  been  done 
by  Gen.  Zollicoffer's  command  several 
months  previous.  The  14th  was  the 
day  of  the  re-organization;  every  per- 
son seemed  to  be  very  busy,  for  nearly 
all  of  the  Regiment  were  candidates  for 
some  office.  At  11  o'clock,  the  election 
was  held,  and  resulted  as  follows:  J.  C. 
Vaughn,  Col.;  N.  J.  Lillard,  Ivieut. 
Col.;  D.  C.  Haskins,  Maj.  In  Co.  C, 
the  election  was  as  follows:  J.  W.  Fen- 
der, Capt. ;  A.  D.  Donaldson,  1st  Lieu- 
tenant; 8.  H.  Smith  2nd,  and  G.  W. 
Fields,  ;^rd,  Wni.  Crockett,  4th,  and  S. 
H.  Selvidge,  5th. 

May  10th,  we  marched  towards  Cum- 
berland gap;  the  first  night  we  camped 
near  Childers  gap.  On  the  21st,  we 
arrived  in  7  miles  of  Cumberland  gap, 
halted  and  took  up  quarters,  where  we 
remained  until  the  '2M\\:  we  then 
marched  back  towards  Big  Creek  gap 
where  we  arrived  on  the  25th,  and 
found  another  brigade  there,  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Reynolds.  On  the 
26th,  a  scouting  party  of  20  men,  com- 
posed of  100  from  our  Regiment  and 
100  Georgians,  were  sent  across  the 
mountain  under  the  command  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Lillard.  They  crossed  the  moun- 
tain, went  about  4  miles  from  camps, 
when  their  advance  guard  were  fired  on 
by  a  party  of  the  enemy.  They 
returned  the  fire  and  fell  back  to  the 


main  body,  which  threw  them  into  con- 
fusion. The  enemy  then  fired  again, 
and  retired.  Our  party  waited  some 
half  an  hour  for  them  to  come  again, 
and  started  back  to  camps  with  a  loss  of 
one  man  taken  prisoner.  When  the 
news  of  this  skirmish  reached  camps, 
the  regiments  were  formed  and 
marched  into  a  field  in  front  of  the 
gap,  where  they  laj'  aown  and  remained 
till  morning,  they  then  returned  to 
camps,  and  about  4  P.  M.,  the  one  lost 
man,  whom  the  enemy  had  taken  in  the 
skirmish,  returned  to  camps,  having 
escaped  from  the  guard.  lie  reported 
that  the  enemy  had  1,000  cavalry  and 
a  small  body  of  infantry  at  the  place 
where  he  was  captured. 

June  2d,  another  detachment  of  700 
infantry  and  150  cavalry,  was  sent 
across  the  mountain  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  Allston.  About  12  on 
the  3rd,  they  arrived  on  the  top  of  Pine 
Mt.,  near  the  place  the  enemy  was  sup- 
posed to  be  camped.  About  100  men 
Avere  then  sent  down  the  mountain,  but 
found  no  enemy  there.  They  then 
returned  to  camps,  where  they  arrived 
June  4th,  at  2  P.  M. 

June  7th,  our  forces  all  left  Big 
Creek  for  Knoxville,  except  a  few  com- 
panies of  cavalry  which  were  left  to 
guard  the  gap.  On  the  9th,  we  arrived 
at  Knoxville,  took  the  cars  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Loudon,  where  we  remained 
until  the  10th,  waiting  for  further 
orders.  This  was  done  in  consequence 
of  a  number  of  yankecs  appearing  on 
the  west  bank  of  Tennessee  river  oppo- 
site Chattanooga,  and  throwing  bombs 
across  into  that  town.  But  after  bom- 
barding the  place  for  2  days,  they 
retired,  our  forces  were  not  needed 
there  and  were  ordered  back  to  Knox- 
ville. AMiile  at  Loudon,  I  was  very 
unwell,  got  a  furlough  and  left  for 
home  on  the  10th.  On  the  11th,  the 
regiment  went  back  to  Knoxville  and 
there  took  up  the  line  of  march  for 
Clinton.  They  arrived  at  Clinton 
about  12  and  remained  at  our  old  camp- 
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ing  ground  a  few  hours,  and  then 
crossed  the  river,  but  shortly  after- 
wards they  were  ordered  to  recross  the 
river,  which  being  done,  at  dark  they 
were  ordered  to  send  off  all  the  baggage. 
Having  complied  with  this  order,  at  3 
in  the  morning  they  were  drawn  up  into 
line  of  battle,  where  they  remained  till 
sunrise.  They  then  marched  up  the 
South  side  of  Clinch  river  about  16 
miles,  and  at  dark  lay  down  by  the 
roadside  and  rested  till  morning.  June 
14th,  resumed  their  march,  and  took 
dinner  at  Priceville,  after  which  they 
marched  three  miles  and  stopped  for 
the  night  in  one  mile  of  Tazewell,  and 
tliere  learned  they  were  ordered  to 
Morristown.  On  the  16th  started  at 
daylight  for  Morristown  without  break- 
fast, marched  8  miles  to  Clinch  river, 
and  there  halted  and  waited  for  wagons. 
After  getting  breakfast,  they  marched 
to  Bean's  Station,  where  they  took  up 
for  the  night.  June  I7th,  at  daylight 
took  up  the  line  of  march,  crossed  Hol- 
ston  river,  and  after  taking  breakfast 
marched  to  Morristown.  There  they 
took  the  cars,  proceeded  to  Knoxville, 
arrived  there  about  sunset  and  lay  on 
the  cars  till  morning.  The  regiment 
then  marchea  out  to  Flint  Hill  to  take 
up  camps,  but  was  immediately  ordered 
back  to  the  depot.  From  there  they 
marched  out  to  the  Van  Dorn  camp  on 
the  Knoxville  and  Kentucky  R.  R. 
where  they  took  up  quarters.  On  the 
19th,  our  Company  was  paid  off  for  4 
months  service.  June  23rd,  had  orders 
to  cook  three  days  rations.  On  the  24th 
marched  18  miles  to  Blain's  Cross  roads, 
where  they  arrived  about  dark.  On  the 
29th,  marched  5  miles  and  took  up 
camps  on  Flat  Creek  at  Camp  Taylor. 
On  the  30th  the  forces  were  marched 
out  towards  Priceville,  with  a  view  of 
cutting  off  a  foraging  party  of  Fede- 
rals, but  learnmg  that  they  had  gone 
back  across  the  mountains,  they 
returned  to  camps  where  they  arrived 
at  12  o'clock.  July  2,  I  arrived  at  the 
Regiment  finding  it  at  Camp  Taylor  on 


Flat  Creek,  about  10  miles  from  Straw- 
berry Plains.  On  the  6th  a  detach- 
ment of  700  men  of  our  brigade  was 
sent  out  towards  the  Clinch  river.  On 
the  same  day,  a  part  of  Gen.  Reynold's 
brigade  and  two  pieces  of  artillery 
passed  our  camps,  going  on  after  our 
brigade.  They  marched  to  Clinch  river 
where  they  halted  and  sent  out  some 
scouts.  The  cavalry  scouts  went  near 
Cumberland  gap,  but  could  find  no 
enemy,  which  they  came  and  reported 
on  the  evening  of  the  7th.  On  the 
morning  of  the  8th  our  boys  again 
returned  to  camps. 

July  9th,  we  marched  4  miles  toward 
Strawberry  Plains,  and  took  up  camps 
one  mile  from  Blain's  Cross-roads. 
Here  we  remained  for  several  days,  the 
time  mostly  being  taken  in  drilling 
under  Gen.  Taylor. 

On  the  20th  we  marched  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Princeville,  about  sunset  we 
camped  in  about  2  1-2  miles  of  that 
place.  About  3  in  the  morning,  we 
were  aroused  from  our  slumbers,  and 
started  towards  camps,  after  marching 
back  to  Cedar  Ford,  we  changed  our 
course  and  marched  up  Flat  Creek 
about  7  miles.  We  then  took  up  quar- 
ters near  Powder  Spring  gap,  on  the 
North  side  of  Clinch  mountain.  Here 
we  remained  till  the  27th,  having  no 
baggage  with  us  except  two  bakers  to 
the  Company  which  was  all  we  were 
permitted  to  take  with  us.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  the  27th,  we  marched  across  the 
mountain  and  took  up  quarters  2  mil^s 
from  Powder  Springs.  July  28th  at 
3  in  the  morning,  we  were  aroused  from 
slumber,  the  Regiments  were  formed 
and  began  to  march  in  the  direction  of 
Rutlage.  When  in  2  miles  of  Rutlage, 
we  halted,  rested  and  took  breakfast, 
and  about  11  marched  back  to  our  old 
quarters  near  Powder  Springs.  July 
9th,  we  marched  back  to  camps  near  the 
cross  roads  before  breakfast,  a  distance 
of  8  miles.  August  4th,  early  in  the 
mornng  marched  towards  Priceville. 
After  marching  in  2  miles  of  that  place. 
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we  turned  to  the  right  and  marched  in 
the  direction  of  Tazwell.  About  G  P. 
M.  we  halted  near  Capp's  Ferry  on  the 
Clinch  river,  a  distance  of  18  miles 
from  camps.  We  there  lay  down  to  I'wbt 
with  ordere  to  be  ready  to  march  at 
midnight.  At  2  o'clock  we  were  called 
up  to  march,  but  before  the  Regiment 
was  formed  the  order  was  counterman- 
ded, and  we  again  returned  to  rest. 
August  5th,  at  12  M.,  the  long  roll  was 
beat,  the  Regiment  was  formed  and 
we  crossed  the  river.  After  forming 
the  Regiment  on  the  north  bank.  Col. 
Taylor,  the  commander  of  our  brigade, 
addressed  us  in  a  short  speech,  in  which 
he  said  we  were  going  to  meet  the 
enemy.  He  said  the  whole  army  looked 
to  our  Regiment  for  the  mainstay  in 
the  battle,  he  wanted  us  to  follow  our 
Colonel  and  he  knew  he  would  take  us 
to  the  right  place.  We  then  marched 
on  towards  Tazewell.  Gen.  Barton's 
brigade  in  front,  our's  next,  and  Reyn- 
old's in  the  rear.  We  marched  about 
8  miles,  and  at  10  halted  4  miles  from 
Tazewell,  where  we  lay  down  and 
rested  till  morning.  August  6th,  at 
daylight,  we  were  called  up  and  formed 
for  marching.  The  forces  that  marched 
out  consisted  of  our  Regiment,  the  46th 
Alabama,  belonging  to  our  brigade; 
the  40th  Georgia,  and  31st  Alabama, 
belonging  to  Barton's  brigade,  were 
also  placed  under  Gen.  Taylor  and 
marched  out  with  us.  We  marched  1 
1-2  miles  and  halted  and  sent  out  scouts 
to  find  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and 
about  9  we  filed  off  to  the  right  in  the 
w^oods  where  the  enemy  were  stationed. 
After  marching  about  a  mile  through 
thick  woods,  our  skirmishers  which  had 
been  sent  out  to  discover  their  position, 
returned  and  reported  the  enemy 
formed  in  line  of  battle  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  in  advance  of  us.  Our 
regiment  was  then  formed  in  front  of 
their  line  about  100  yards  from  them, 
two  other  regiments  were  formed  on 
our  right  and  one  on  our  left.  The 
place  was  so  thick  with  underwood  that 


we  could  not  see  the  enemy.  About  the 
advance,  the  enemy  fired  into  the 
thicket  with  a  large  cannon,  but  did  no 
damage.  Shortly  after  this  our  regi- 
ment began  to  advance,  when  they  fired 
a  volley  of  musketry  at  us,  and  killed 
two  or  three  of  our  men.  We  then 
returned  the  fire  with  great  fury.  Col. 
Vaughn  ordered  us  to  charge  them,  we 
raised  the  whoop,  charged  to  the  fence 
where  they  were  stationed  and  ran 
them  from  their  position.  They  fell 
back  to  another  hill,  and  a  general  fire 
commenced  which  lasted  about  two 
hours.  During  this  time  none  of  our 
troops  had  been  engaged  except  our 
regiment,  the  other  regiments  still 
remaining  in  the  woods.  They  were 
then  marched  up  into  the  field,  a  line 
of  battle  was  formed  and  Col.  Vaughn 
ordered  a  charge.  The  Regiments  on 
our  right  began  to  advance  and  fire 
upon  the  enemy,  which  started  them 
from  their  positions  on  the  right.  At 
the  same  time  our  regiment  raised  the 
whoop,  and  went  charging  down  the 
hill  on  their  left.  The  enemy  then  left 
all  theif  positions  and  fled  to  the  other 
side  of  town,  our  regiment  following 
and  charging  them  to  the  edge  of  town. 
Then  they  formed  and  planted  their 
batteries  on  a  hill  about  1  mile  west  of 
town,  and  began  to  throw  bombs  at  us. 
We  returned  to  the  battle  field,  which 
was  on  a  hill  about  1  1-2  miles  east  of 
town.  They  fired  their  cannon  at  us 
about  2  hours,  our  artillery  came  up 
and  returned  the  fire,  which  continued 
till  dark.  In  this  struggle,  our  regi- 
ment did  nearly  all  the  fighting.  Col. 
Vaughn,  Lieut.  Col.  Lillard,  and  Maj. 
Haskins  all  acted  very  bravely.  About 
6  o'clock,  we  marched  back  to  the  place 
where  we  had  been  the  night  previous, 
leaving  two  or  three  regiments 
encamped  on  the  battle  field,  and  in 
the  edge  of  town.  After  night  had 
thrown  her  dark  curtains  around,  the 
enemy  retired  to  Cumberland  gap. 
They  left  on  the  field  all  their  knap- 
sacks, blankets,  commissary  stores,  and 
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nearl}^  everything  they  had.  Our  regi- 
ment lost  9  men  killed  and  35  wounded. 
The  enemies  loss  was  unknown.  This 
ends  my  account  of  the  battle  of  Taze- 
well, August  Gth,  18G2. 

August  9th,  our  baggage  all  came  up 
from  the  cross  roads  and  on  the  10th 
we  marched  4  miles  northward  and 
camped  about  3  1-2  miles  east  of  Taze- 
well. August  10th,  we  had  orders  to 
cook  3  days  rations.  Having  done  this, 
at  3  P.  M.,  our  wagons  were  all  loaded 
and  at  4  o'clock  the  Regiment  was 
formed  and  marched  into  a  field  for 
general  review.  Gen.  Taylor  made  his 
appearance,  and  after  reviewing  and 
inspecting  us,  we  stacked  arms  and 
waited  for  further  orders.  At  7  the 
orders  came  and  we  marched  towards 
Tazewell.  About  9  we  arrived  in  the 
edge  of  town,  where  we  lay  down  and 
rested  till  morning.  At  dajdight  we 
were  called  up  and  marched  through 
Tazewell,  and  proceeded  on  towards 
Cumberland  gap.  The  division  was 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Steven- 
son, and  consisted  of  4  brigades.  These 
brigades  were  commanded  by  Reyn- 
olds, Raines,  Barton  and  Taylor.  Tay- 
lor's brigade  was  the  rear  of  the  army. 
About  9  o'clock  we  crossed  Powells 
river,  the  enemy  began  to  throw  bombs 
from  the  gap  at  Reynolds  brigade, 
which  had  driven  in  their  pickets,  and 
taken  a  stand  three  miles  from  the  gap. 
AVe  marched  on  and  formed  a  line  of 
battle  in  the  woods,  with  Reynold's 
brigade  in  front  of  the  gap,  Raines  on 
the  left,  and  Barton's  on  the  right.  Our 
brigade  was  placed  in  the  rear  of 
Reynold's  as  a  reserve.  At  the  same 
time  this  movement  was  going  on.  Gen. 
Smith  with  a  large  force  crossed  the 
mountain  at  "Wilson's  gap  and  took 
possession  of  the  road  at  Cumberland 
Ford,  thus  cutting  off  communication 
between  the  gap  and  the  Federal  for- 
ces in  Kentucky.    By  these  movements 


we  had  them  completely  hemmed  in, 
and  there  we  remained  for  several  days 
trying  to  starve  them  out  and  make 
them  surrender.  On  the  22nd  the 
enemy  sent  out  a  foraging  party,  which 
went  into  a  cornfield  on  our  right  and 
gathered  about  15  loads  of  green  corn ; 
while  there  the  pickets  fired  at  them 
and  had  a  considerable  skirmish  with 
them.  Gen.  Barton  sent  for  re-enforce- 
ments and  our  Regiment  marched  out 
to  assist  them,  but  before  we  arrived 
the  enen^y  had  retired  with  their  for- 
age. We  then  took  up  quarters  for  the 
night,  and  next  morning  we  returned 
to  our  old  quarters.  On  the  same  eve- 
ning Hilliard's  Legion  came  up  from 
Knoxville,  and  Reynolds'  brigade  was 
ordered  across  the  mountain  to  join 
Gen.  Smith.  Our  brigade  then  relieved 
Reynolds'  brigade  in  front  of  the  gap, 
while  Hilliard's  Legion  was  kept  as  the 
reserve.  On  the  25th  there  was  con- 
siderable skirmishing  on  the  picket 
line.  On  the  20th  there  was  cannona- 
ding on  the  right,  a  number  of  our 
boys  ran  to  the  top  of  the  hill  to  see  it, 
when  the  enemy  began  to  throw  bombs 
at  us  from  the  gap.  Some  of  them  fell 
and  exploded  in  50  yards  of  our  regi- 
ment, but  did  no  harm.  August  27th,  I 
Avas  detailed  and  sent  back  to  Tazewell 
to  guard  our  baggage.  On  the  night  of 
September  I7th,  the  enemy  at  the  gap 
burned  all  their  property  at  that  place 
and  evacuated  the  gap.  On  the  18th 
and  19th  our  forces  crossed  the  moun- 
tains in  pursuit  of  them. 

I  still  remained  at  Tazewell,  while 
there  mv  health  became  so  bad  that  on 
the  14th  of  October,  1862,  I  left  for 
Knoxville.  I  reported  at  the  convales- 
cant  camp,  was  there  examined  and 
received  a  furlough  for  GO  days.  After- 
wards, my  health  continuing  bad, 
received  an  honorable  discharge  from 
the  service. 

(the  end.) 


Ten  Men  of  Money  Island 


S.  p.  Norton 


Chapter  XVI. 


A  Financial  Crash 

IT  has  been  seen  in  a  former  chapter 
that  Discount  (issued  three  paper 
promises-to-pay  for  every  piece  of 
coin  that  he  had  on  hand.  Let  us  see 
how  the  system  worked,  when  "specie 
payment"  was  demanded. 

Things  had  been  prosperous  with 
him  for  many  years;  he  had  accumu- 
lated much  property — which,  however, 
he  had  carefully  covered  up  in  the  name 
of  his  wife  and  his  friends.  Tie  had 
set  aside  a  certain  limited  amount  to 
use  in  his  banking  business;  the  rest 
of  it  was  so  judiciously  disposed  of  that 
it  would  be  difficult  for  creditors 
(should  he  ever  have  any  who  were 
importunate  and  exacting)  to  get  hold 
of  it.  It  is  a  way  bankers  have  of  doing 
things,  even  in  other  places  than  Money 
Island. 

His  credit  money  (bank  notes)  was 
still  taken  readily  by  the  people;  no 
one  questioned  his  financial  responsi- 
bility. At  least,  no  one  questioned  it 
openly.  Now  and  then  there  were  mys- 
terious hints,  and  strange  suggestions 
concerning  his  ability  to  redeem  all  of 
his  paper  money,  but  no  one  had  dared 
or  desired  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
such  a  formidable  member  of  the  com- 
munity by  publicly  expressing  any 
doubt  upon  the  subject. 

He  now  had  50  coin  pieces  on  hand, 
and  150  paper  promises  outstanding. 
Aside  from  that  he  had  quite  a  large 
amount  of  "deposits,"  belonging  to  his 
neighbors. 

One  day  Grindem,  who  held  quite  a 
number  of  bank  notes,  took  20  of  them 
to  Discount  and  got  the  coin.  This 
took  from  the  bank  two-fifths  of  the 
entire  specie  reserve,  leaving  only  30 
coin  pieces  on  hand.  But  there  was 
still  outstanding  130  bank  notes.     The 


proportion  of  paper  to  coin  was  thus 
changed  from  three-to-one  to  more 
than  foiir-to-one. 

The  next  day,  Makem  called  and  got 
5  more  bank  notes  redeemed.  This  left 
only  25  pieces  of  coin  on  hand,  hut 
there  were  125  bank  notes  outstanding. 
The  proportion  was  now  5  to  one. 
Although  only  one-half  of  the  "basis" 
had  been  withdrawn,  only  one-sixth 
of  the  notes  had  been  "redeemed."  And 
this  is  a  fact  that  specie-basis  advocates 
should  not  lose  sight  of. 

The  very  next  day,  Plowcm  was  in 
town  and  he  happened  to  have  some  of 
Discount's  notes  in  his  pocket.  He 
overheard  a  little  conversation  between 
(jlrindem  and  Donothing  about  Dis- 
count's bank,  and  being  a  little  suspi- 
cious, Plowem  suggested  that  he  had 
twenty  pieces  of  Discount's  money  in 
his  pocket,  and  wondered  "if  he  hadn't 
better  go  and  get  them  redeemed." 
Suiting  the  action  to  the  suggestion  he 
started  out  for  the  bank.  On  the  next 
cerner  Reapem  hailed  his  neighbor 
Plowem  as  to  where  he  was  going. 
Upon  being  informed,  he  joined  the 
other,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  some 
15  or  20  pieces  of  paper  money  which 
he  happened  to  have  redeemed. 

The  action  of  these  men  soon  aroused 
the  comment  and  then  the  suspicions 
of  others;  and,  true  to  human  nature, 
no  sooner  was  the  subject  of  money 
mentioned,  coupled  with  a  doubt  of  its 
value,  than  every  man  thought  of  the 
money  which  he  himself  possessed  and 
ever}'^  one  was  eager  to  have  it 
redeemed. 

All  other  business  was  dropped,  and 
in  less  than  two  hours  time  every  man 
on  the  Island  who  held  any  of  Dis- 
count's bank  notes  was  hurrying  off 
to  have  them  redeemed.     The  air  was 
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full  of  rumors;  some  thought  Discount 
would  be  able  to  meet  his  obligations 
promptly ;  others  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  was  a  rotten  concern;  some  said 
he  was  honest,  and  others  that  he  was  a 
knave.  But  no  matter  what  people 
thought,  every  man  was  anxious  to  gtt 
to  the  bank  as  soon  as  possible;  every 
one  wanted  to  get  ahead  of  the  others. 
From  walking  fast,  some  of  them  fairly 
ran,  so  eager  were  they  to  get  there 
and  get  their  notes  "redeemed."  It 
might  in  fact  have  been  called  in  this 
country  "a  run  on  the  bank" ;  and  there 
were  certainly  evidences  of  the  exis- 
tence of  a  "panic"  in  the  feelings  and 
the  actions  of  the  people — so  that  it 
might  perhaps  be  called  "  a  panic,"  as 
well  as  "a  run  on  the  bank." 

In  all  there  were  no  less  than  125 
of  Discount's  promises-to-pay  being 
taken  to  his  bank  to  be  redeemed — and 
only  25  pieces  of  coin  in  the  great 
financier's  strong  box  to  do  it  with ! 

And  now,  oh,  wise  and  sagacious 
advocates  of  "specie  basis"  money,  tell 
us  how  banker  Discount  can  "redeem 
on  demand"  125  bank  notes  "payable 
on  demand"  with  25  pieces  of  coin ! 

And  now,  oh  high  and  mighty  finan- 
ciers, who  believe  in  a  paper  money 
"convertible  into  coin  on  demand"  tell 
us  how  these  men  are  going  to  get  125 
paper  promises  "redeemed"  when  there 
are  only  25  pieces  with  which  to  do  it ! 

Rise  up,  oh  ye  shriekers  for  "honest 
money,"  and  tell  this  "great  financier," 
Discount,  how  to  "redeem"  five 
promise-to-pay  bank  notes  with  one 
piece  of  coin ! 

Do  not  nesitate;  do  not  delay,  for 
there  is  a  crowa  of  anxious  men  clamor- 
ing for  the  "redemption"  of  their 
"specie  basis"  bank  notes! 

Here  is  Sledgehammer' — only  a  few 
years  ago  deprived  of  his  home  by  this 
very  banker,  because  he  could  not  pay 
*  promptly"  a  note  and  mortgage — he 
has  a  few  of  this  "great  financier's" 
bank  notes  in  his  possession,  "payable 
on  demand,"  and  he  now  demands  their 


"redemption."  Because  his  promised 
coin  is  not  forthcoming  he  denounces 
banker  Discount  to  his  face  as  a  knave ; 
he  calls  his  banking  system  a  fraud; 
he  threatens  punishment  and  prosecu- 
tion by  law.  He  recalls  the  time  when 
this  same  great  financial,  who  held  his 
head  so  high  and  laid  down  banker's 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  people 
to  follow,  would  not  extend  the  time 
of  payment  on  his  note,  but  compelled 
him  to  sacrifice  his  home  and  turn  his 
wife  and  chuaren  into  the  street.  With 
eyes  flashing  with  anger,  with  a  face 
expressive  of  just  indignation,  he  con- 
fronted j^iscount  face  to  face  and 
exclaimed:  "Powr  system  is  a  fraud 
and  the  man  who  practices  it  is  a 
knave n 

And  who  among  you,  oh  wise  finan- 
ciers, you  specie  basis  advocates,  you 
howlers  for  honest  money,  dare  rise 
up  and  saj'^  that  Sledgehammer  was 
not  right? 

Aye,  the  system  itself  is  a  fraud — 
no  matter  who  practices  it,  be  it  private 
individual,  corporation,  or  national 
government. 

Just  at  the  present  time  there  are 
in  the  United  States  some  $300,000,000 
of  greenbacks  outstanding — theoreti- 
cally based,  by  the  so-called  Resump- 
tion Act,  upon  $100,000,000  of  gold 
coin  in  the  treasury;  three  promises-to- 
pay  for  every  dollar  of  coin  in  the 
treasury.  Who  does  not  know  that  it 
would  be  an  utter  impossibility  to 
redeem  $300,000,000  of  greenbacks  with 
$100,000,000  of  coin  if  they  should  be 
presented  for  payment?  And  who  is 
so  dull-wittea  that  he  cannot  under- 
stand that  if  these  greenbacks  were 
promises  to  receive  instead  of  promises 
to  pay^  the  government  could  easily 
redeem  them  by  receiving  them  for 
taxes?  And  who  does  not  smile  at  the 
absurdity  of  the  government's  forcing 
(by  taxation)  its  people  to  pay  into 
the  treasury  300,000,000  of  coin  dollars 
in  order  that  the  government  may  turn 
right  around  and  pay  it  back  to  the 
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people  in  redemption  of  the  $300,000,- 
000  of  outstanding  greenbacks  which 
the  people  themselves  hold !  Should 
there  ever  be  a  surplus  of  greenbacks 
let  the  government  tax  them  in  and 
hum  them  iip^  instead  of  pursuing  the 
ridiculous,  round-about  method  of  tax- 
ing in  coin,  exchanging  it  for  the 
greenbacks,  and  then  burning  the 
greenbacks. 

Is  this  coin  basis  (with  three  dollars 
of  paper  for  every  dollar  of  coin) 
system  any  the  less  a  fraud  when 
practiced  by  a  nation  of  G0,000,000  peo- 
ple than  when  practiced  by  Discount  on 
Money  Island? 

There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  old 
men  in  the  United  States  today  who 
will  recall  the  old  "state  bank"  system 
of  money,  and  will  readih'  see  that  this 
simple  illustration  of  Discount's  paper 
promises-to-pay  is  nothing  else  than 
that  same  old  system  of  "wildcat" 
money.  INIany  of  them  will  recall 
similar  "panics"  and  "runs  upon 
banks." 

It  simply  and  forcibly  illustrates  the 
so-called  "specie  basis"  system  of 
finance. 

No  banker  will  issue  bank  notes  if  he 
is  compelled  to  keep  an  equal  amount 
of  coin  on  hand  for  redemption  pur- 
poses, for  there  is  no  profit  in  that  kind 
of  circulation;  and  any  other  system 
is  simply  a  fraud — an  ingenious  device 
to  rob  labor  of  the  fruits  of  its  toil. 
***** 

The  story  of  what  followed  the  panic, 
and  run  on  Discount's  bank  is  soon 
told.  Not  only  did  the  note  holders 
demand  redemption  of  their  notes,  but 
the  "depositors''  also  rushed  to  the 
bank  to  get  the  monej'^  which  they  had 
deposited  with  the  great  financier.  Of 
course,  no  one  wanted  any  more  of  Dis- 
count's paper  money;  every  "depositor" 
wanted  the  coin  ;  so  that  including  note- 
lioiaers  and  depositors  there  were  aoout 
twenty  demands  for  coin  for  every 
piece  that  Discount  had. 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  the  "great 


banker"  had  to  "close  his  doors"  and  go 
into  liquidation.  Of  course  he  had 
notes,  mortgages,  securities,  etc.,  on 
hand,  but  in  the  hard  times  which  fol- 
lowed, money  was  very  scarce  and  all 
this  property,  after  paying  expenses 
of  settlement — most  of  which  went  to 
Donothing  who  acted  as  assignee — 
there  was  not  enough  to  pay  creditors 
more  thdn  ten  per  cent  of  their  claims. 
The  property  which  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  his  wife  and  friends  of  course 
was  not  given  up.  It  was  kept  for 
future  use.  This  custom  is  not  an 
uncommon  one,  even  in  the  most 
enlightened  and  civilized  countries. 

But  even  these  direct  losses  were  not 
the  worst.  The  sudden  annihilation  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  circulating 
medium,  consisting  as  it  did  of  Dis- 
count's bank  notes,  was  a  great  blow 
to  the  commerce  of  the  Island.  Money 
was  so  scarce  that  those  who  bought 
and  sold  goods  could  no  longer  buy  or 
sell ;  those  who  employed  labor  could 
no  longer  dispose  of  their  products, 
because  there  was  no  money  in  the 
hands  of  customers  with  which  to  buy ; 
those  who  happened  to  be  in  debt,  being 
compelled  to  surrender  their  property 
to  the  sheriff.  Prices  were  low,  and 
yet  no  one  could  buy ;  labor  was  plenty 
and  yet  few  could  find  employment. 

Inasmuch  as  Donothing  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  looldng 
after  the  affairs  of  the  government  he 
was  called  to  account  for  the  unhappy 
state  of  affairs.  Although  he,  gener- 
ally, had  no  reason  to  find  fault — for 
he  had  really  profited  not  a  little  in  the 
matter,  through  the  collection  of  fees, 
commissions,  services,  buying  up  prop- 
erty at  a  sacrifice,  etc — he  found  it 
necessary  to  appease  the  people  as  best 
he  could.  Because  Reapem  had  grain 
on  hand  that  he  could  not  sell  Donoth- 
ing told  him  that  he  "raised  too  much 
grain."  To  Dressem,  who  had  a  large 
quantity  of  unsold  clothing  on  hand, 
he  said  "that  he  had  made  too  many 
clothes,"     "In  fact,"  he  said,  "it  is 
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evident  that  there  is  an  overproduct- 
ion.'''' In  vain  Sledgehammer,  Fore- 
plane  and  others  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  suffering  from 
"overproduction";  in  vain  did  they 
plead  that  their  families  needed  bread 
and  clothes;  Donothing  persisted  that 
"business  had  been  overdone,"  that 
there  was  an  "overproduction" — to 
prove  which  he  triumphantly  pointed 
to  Reapem's  unsold  wheat  and  Dress- 
em's  surplus  stock  of  clothes — and  that 
no  matter  how  wise  a  financial  system 
might  be,  "there  would  he  periodical 
panics  and  depressions  in  business." 
He  talked  so  learned,  and  when  talking 
looked  so  very  wise  and  solemn,  that  he 
found  many  persons  who  believed  what 
he  said.  In  fact,  so  completely  did  he 
succeed  in  pacifying  the  people  that  the 
very  next  year  he  found  no  trouble  in 
securing  another  term  of  office. 

In  the  meantime,  banker  Discount 
retired  to  private  life,  and  lived  upon 
the  property  which  he  had  so  discreetly 
and  kindly  transferred  to  his  wife  dur- 
ing the  times  when  business  was  pros- 
perous with  him. 

Chapter  XVII. 

Another  Financial  System 

After  enauring  hard  times,  dis- 
couragements and  aiscontent  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  matters  became  somewhat 
settled  in  our  little  community  of  Ten 
Men  of  Money  Island.  It  is  true,  in  the 
commercial  maelstrom  which  followed 
the  collapse  of  Discount's  bank  and  his 
system  of  specie-basis  money,  quite  a 
number  went  down  beneath  the  waters, 
only  to  float  to  the  surface  again  as  the 
driftwood  of  a  wreck  at  sea  is  brought 
to  shore  by  the  shifting  winds  and 
tides.  But  the  men  were  all  industri- 
ous, and  still  full  of  hope  and  energy. 
Even  Sledgehammer  and  Foreplane 
began  to  pick  up  a  little,  though  far 
from  being  what  they  once  were.  They 
had  never  regained  the  lost  paradise  of 
the  first  few  years  of  their  existence  on 


the  Island.  Would  they  ever  see  such 
glorious  days  of  peace  and  plenty? 
Why  had  they  fallen  ?  Why  could  they 
not  recover  their  lost  ground?  During 
the  years  that  they  had  been  there  they 
had  toiled  early  and  late;  had  lived 
frugally  and  temperately,  and  yet  they 
were  poor;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Discount  and  Donothing,  who  had  pro- 
duced nothing  at  all,  were  living  on 
the  fat  of  the  land.  Why  should  such 
a  condition  of  affairs  occur?  Surely, 
said  they,  it  must  be  in  consequence  of 
the  uneven  and  unjust  laws  and  cus- 
toms that  have  been  adopted.  But 
exactly  where  the  mistakes  had  been 
made  they  could  not  tell.  They  had  not 
yet  fully  comprehended  the  blasting 
effects  of  usury,  banking,  laws  for  the 
collection  of  debts,  etc.  The  experience 
of  the  community  with  a  private  bank- 
er's specie-basis  money  had,  however, 
given  them  a  lesson  in  the  laws  of 
finance  that  they  were  not  liable  to  soon 
forget.  But  alas,  they  did  not  know 
how  soon  the  same  old  enemy  was  to 
approach  them  from  a  new  and  unex- 
pected quarter. 

It  occurred  that  in  course  of  making 
internal  improvements,  acting  under 
the  advice  and  direction  of  Donothing 
and  Discount,  quite  an  amount  of 
interest-bearing  obligations  had  been 
issued  by  the  government.  They  were 
held  by  various  parties,  and  in  various 
amounts.  Every  six  months  interest 
had  to  be  paid  upon  them,  Donothing 
of  course  acting  as  collector  of  taxes 
and  disburser  of  the  amounts  collected. 

Discount  had  become  tired  of  his 
retirement;  the  soreness  that  existed 
against  him  had  gradually  worn  away ; 
the  old  injustice  had  been  partly  for- 
gotten and  partly  forgiven.  Having 
had  nothing  to  do,  he  had  invested — 
for  the  sake  of  an  income — quite  an 
amount  of  his  money  (in  his  wife's 
name)  in  the  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions (bonds,  they  may  as  well  be 
called)  which  the  government  had 
issued. 
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After  several  conferences  with 
Donothing,  he  proposed  that,  instead 
of  issuing  bank  notes  payable  in  coin, 
he  would  deposit  with  Donothing  a 
bond  calling  for  the  payment  of  100 
pieces  of  coin,  provided  Donothing 
would  let  him  have  90  promises-to-pay, 
in  small  denominations,  signed  by 
DonotJung  as  agent  of  the  government. 
Donothing  quite  readily  fell  in 
with  the  scheme.  There  was  some 
opposition  among  the  people,  but 
Donothing  and  Discount  arguea 
the  latter  to  them  in  this  fash- 
ion :  "Here  are  these  bonds  bearing  six 
per  cent  interest;  the  government  has 
to  pay  the  interest  every  six  months; 
they  are  perfectly  good,  of  course, 
because  they  are  signed  by  the  govern- 
ment. Discount  will  deposit  100  of 
them  as  security  for  90  of  the  notes 
guaranteed  by  the  government,  and  he 
is  willing  to  pay  a  tax  of  one  per  cent 
on  the  90  paper  promises-to-pay.  This 
will  afford  quite  a  handsome  revenue 
to  the  government,  that  it  otherwise 
will  not  get.  It  makes  a  perfectly  safe 
currency,  affords  an  income,  and  why 
should  it  not  be  done?" 

Such  were  the  arguments  used,  and 
so  impressive  were  the  ideas  that  it 
would  afford  a  perfectly  safe  currency, 
give  the  people  money  to  use  and  at 
the  same  time  bring  in  a  certain  per 
centage  of  revenue,  that  the  proposition 
was  accepted. 

Discount  deposited  his  bond  and  took 
90  promises-to-pay  guaranteed  by  the 
government.  The  notes  were  some- 
thing as  follows: 


Discount    will    pay    the    Bearer    on 

demand  coin  pieces. 

Discount,  Banker. 
This  note  is  secured   by   a   bond   of 
Money  Island    deposited    with    Donoth- 
ing. 

Donothing,  Government  Agent. 


At  first  some  of  the  people  were  a 
little  shy  of  accepting  these  notes,  inas- 
much  as   Discount   was   issung   them; 


but  when  they  saw  that  they  were 
secured  by  a  deposit  of  government 
bonds  they  accepted  them  readily. 

Discount  opened  another  bank,  and 
professing  to  have  seen  the  error  of  his 
old  system  of  bank  notes,  was  very 
loud  in  his  praise  of  the  new  system. 
"Here,"  said  he,  "are  bank  notes  based 
upon  the  credit  of  the  whole  Island.  It 
IS  the  combined  credit  of  every  man  in 
the  community.  I  have  deposited  ten 
per  cent  more  of  bonds  than  I  have 
issued  notes,  therefore  the  government 
is  amply  secured  as  well  as  the  notes." 

In  a  short  time  Discount  was  again 
doing  a  flourishing  business.  He  had 
not  divulged  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
"new  system."  It  was  not  necessary, 
he  thought,  that  he  should  do  so.  It 
was  quite  satisfactory  to  himself;  and, 
inasmuch  as  it  afforded  additional  fees, 
Donothing  thought  it  was  one  of  the 
"best  systems"  that  could  possibly  be 
devised. 

Discount  loaned  out  his  90  new 
promises-to-pay,  upon  which  he  got  an 
average  of  10  per  cent,  making  9  pieces 
every  year  as  interest  upon  the  notes. 
And  then  every  six  months  he  called 
around  at  Donothing's  office  and  got  3 
per  cent  more — 6  per  cent  during  the 
year — on  the  bond.  This  made  6  more 
pieces;  the  9  pieces  from  the  people, 
and  the  6  pieces  from  the  government 
made  15  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  he  had 
to  pay  a  tax  of  one  per  cent  on  the  90 
government  guaranteed  paper  promises, 
but  he  still  hau  a  net  income  of  14  per 
cent,  so  that  his  profit  was  quite  satis- 
factory. He  complained  more  or  less 
about  the  tax — but  when  reminded 
quite  sharply  by  Medgehammer  that 
every  other  member  of  the  community 
also  paid  taxes,  he  had  less  to  say  about 
the  subject. 

His  double  rate  of  interest — one 
from  the  people,  and  the  other  from  the 
government — gave  him  quite  a  hand- 
some income;  but  the  "deposits"  which 
soon  began  to  be  made  were  a  still 
ereater  source  of  income  to  him.  And 
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the  fact  that  in  some  way,  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  government  in  the  business, 
gave  additional  confidence  in  his  new 
banking  enterprise.  Thus  it  was,  that 
even  the  government  itself  was  aiding 
a  broken  down  banker  to  build  up  and 
maintain  a  banking  system  that  invited 
the  confidence  of  depositors — notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  government 
was  not  at  all  responsible  for  deposits. 
The  new  sysem  was  unquestionably 
an  improvement  upon  the  old  one.  It 
was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  paper 
money  based  upon  the  credit  of  the 
whole  Island  in  its  corporate  capacity 
as  a  government.  The  money  itself 
was  a  decided  improvement  upon  "the 
specie-basis  money"  which  he  formerly 
issued.  There  were,  however,  certain 
defects  in  the  sj'-stem  which  will  appear 
hereafter. 

An  incident  occured  which  illustrated 
one  peculiarity  of  the  new  system. 
Plowem  had  heard  the  matter  discussed, 
but  did  not  get  a  very  clear  idea  of  it. 
He  heard  that  Discount  was  really  bor- 
rowing money  of  the  government  at 
one  per  cent  and  loaning  it  out  to  the 
people  at  10  per  cent.  He  innocently 
thought  that  if  Discount  could  borrow 
money  at  one  per  cent  he  could.  There- 
fore he  caused  to  be  executed  upon  his 
farm  a  small  mortgage,  not  more  than 
one-tenth  the  value  of  it,  and  took  it  to 
Donothing  and  asked  that  he  might 
deposit  it  and  draw  90  per  cent  of  its 
face  value.  Donothing  not  only 
refused  to  grant  the  request,  but  seemed 
quite  amused  to  think  that  a  sensible 
man  like  Plowem  should  even  think  of 
such  a  thing.  He  explained  to  him  that 
the  government  simply  loaned  money 
upon  government  bonds,  and  not  upon 
real  estate,  no  matter  how  good  the 
latter  might  be. 

"Suppose,"  asked  Plowem,  "that  I  go 
and  exchange  my  mortgage  with  some 
one  for  a  government  bond,  can  I  then 
get  the  same  kind  of  money  that  you 
issue  to  Discount,  land  at  the  same 
rate?" 


"I  cannot,"  said  Donothing,  "under 
the  law,  let  you  have  less  than  90 
pieces.  If  you  want  to  get  a  govern- 
ment bond  for  100  pieces  and  bring  it 
here  I  shall  be  happy  to  let  you  have 
90  government  guaranteed  paper 
promises-to-pay." 

"But,"  replied  Plowem,  "I  do  not 
want  90  pieces.  I  only  want  9.  I 
should  have  no  use  for  the  other  81 
pieces." 

••If  that  is  all  you  want,"  sarcasti- 
cally suggested  Donothing,  "I  would 
advise  you  to  go  to  banker  Discount 
and  get  them." 

Plowem  left  Donothing's  office  not  a 
little  displeased  at  what  seemed  to  him 
an  injustice.  The  security  which  he 
offered  was  equal  to  that  of  a  govern- 
ment bond,  for  the  amount  of  money 
which  he  wanted.  He  could  not  under- 
stand why  the  government  should  let 
Discount  have  money  at  one  per  cent, 
and  at  the  same  time  refuse  the  same 
favor  to  another  member  of  the  com- 
munity. The  fact  that  the  sum  which 
he  required  was  smaller  did  not  appear 
to  him  to  constitute  a  reasonable  ground 
for  the  refusal.  He  could  not  under- 
stand clearly  why  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  go  to  Discount  and  pay  10 
per  cent  for  money  which  the  govern- 
ment (of  which  he  constituted  a  part) 
loaned  to  Discount  at  one  per  cent. 
Why  should  Discount  step  in  between 
him  and  his  government  and  make  a 
clear  9  per  cent  profit  on  a  loan  of 
money  ? 

Other  people  in  this  busy  land 
known  as  the  United  States,  may  per- 
haps find  it  difficult  to  explain  why 
such  a  discrimination  should  be 
practiced  between  people  of  the  same 
governments — but  such  people  are  very 
scarce.  Most  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States  seem  to  think  that  it  is 
perfectly  just  and  equitable.  They 
even  uphold  precisely  the  same  system. 
They  grant  to  certain  corporations  the 
privilege  of  borrowing  money  of  the 
government  at  one  per  cent  and  loaning 
it  out  to  the  people  at  whatever  rate 
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they  can  get  for  it.  They  allow  these 
corporations  to  draw  two  rates  of 
interest — one  from  the  government  and 
the  other  from  the  people. 

Some  people  may  say  that  when  Dis- 
count deposited  a  government  bond 
with  Donothing,  and  the  latter  issued 
90  per  cent  of  paper  money  which  could 
be  loaned  out  to  the  people,  that  the 
amount  so  issued  should  have  been 
endorsed  upon  the  bond  and  the  inter- 
est stopped  to  that  extent.  Such  an 
idea  would  seem  to  be  even-handed 
justice.  There  are  few  men  who,  if 
they  were  owing  a  $1,000  note  would 
pay  off  $900,  and  be  kind  enough  to  still 
continue  to  pay  interest  upon  the  whole 
$1,000,  the  same  as  though  nothing  had 
been  paid.  And  yet,  such  is  in  effect 
the  national  banking  system  in  the 
United  States;  such  was  the  system 
upon  Money  Island.  The  government 
in  both  cases  in  effect  pays  off  90  per 
cent  of  the  bonds  that  are  deposited, 
and  yet  very  kindly  and  considerately 
pays  interest  on  the  full  face  of  the 
bonds. 

There  may  be  here  and  there  a 
Plowem  who  cannot  fully  understand 
the  "equity"  and  "wisdom"  of  the  sys- 
tem— but  as  a  whole  the  people  seem 
to  rather  enjoy  the  thing,  for  like 
patient  oxen  they  carry  the  burden 
without  a  murmur.  In  fact,  the  greater 
the  load  the  more  enthusiastic  they 
become  in  their  praise  of  the  Donoth- 
ings  who  impose  the  burdens. 

Chapter  XVIII. 

How  the  New  System  Worked 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  defects  of 
the  new  system  of  finance  and  banking 
described  in  the  last  chapter,  it  flour- 
ished so  well  that  in  due  time  Dis- 
count once  more  became  the  dominant 
spirit  in  the  community.  Once  more 
he  became  the  lord  and  master  of  the 
conmiercial  world.  He  accumulated 
money  as  rapidly  as  in  the  days  of 
specie-basis  money. 


By  having  the  power  to  inflate  and 
contract  the  volume  of  money  he  had 
the  power  to  control  prices.  If  it  was 
to  the  interest  of  himself  or  his  friends 
to  contract  the  volume  of  money  he 
did  so.  If  money  could  be  made  by 
inflation,  then  inflation  was  the  order 
of  the  day. 

He  had  every  man  beneath  his 
thumb.  If  a  man  wanted  money  to  use, 
he  was  compelled  to  borrow  it  at  the 
bank.  If  a  man  was  in  debt,  the  bur- 
den of  interest  money  kept  him  in  debt. 
There  was  no  apparent  escape  from  the 
penalty  of  usury.  No  business 
flourished  as  grandly  as  Discount's.  He 
could  make  20  per  cent  on  his  capital 
where  others  emild  make  but  3  per 
cent. 

Every  year  the  line  of  demarkation 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  became 
more  and  more  clearly  defined.  Beyond 
a  certain  point,  it  seemed  impossible 
for  the  poorer  class  to  pass,  while  in 
the  accumulations  of  the  rich  there 
was  apparently  no  limit  whatever. 
Though  they  might  work  ever  so  hard. 
Sledgehammer,  Foreplane  and  Pick- 
axe could  do  nothing  more  than  barely 
eke  out  an  existence.  Now  and  then 
for  a  year  or  so  they  would  do  very 
well;  wages  would  be  high,  and  they 
lived  quite  comfortably.  But  it  might 
happen  that  the  very  next  year  wages 
would  be  so  low  that  they  and  their 
families  actually  suffered  for  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life.  Bickerings  and 
quarrels  between  employer  and 
employe  were  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  occasionally  the  police  force  had 
to  be  called  upon  to  "put  down"  an 
angry  employe  because  he  protested 
too  loudly  against  what  he  regarded 
as  an  unjust  exaction  on  the  part  of 
his  employer. 

Property  became  more  sacred  than 
human  happiness.  The  "rights  of 
property"  were  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants  constantly — 
by  the  owners  of  property.  And  the 
more  "property"  a  man  had,  and  the 
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more  questionable  the  methods  by 
which  he  obtained  it,  the  louder  he 
talked  about  the  sacred  "rights  of 
property." 

The  sacred  rights  of  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  were  almost 
entirely  forgotton.  Mo  doubt  they 
were  considered  as  "cranky  notions" 
peculiar  to  the  class  of  men  who  once 
spent  seven  years  of  their  lives  upon 
battle-fields  for  the  purpose  of  found- 
ing a  Republic  upon  the  principles  of 
Liberty,  Equality  and  Fraternity. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  the  fact,  how- 
eA^er,  that  there  was  a  certain  discon- 
tent and  dissatisfaction  existing  in  the 
community,  which  boded  no  good  to  the 
existing  oraer  of  things.  Sledgeham- 
mer had  not  forgotten  the  loss  of  his 
home.  Plowem  was  still  cogitating 
upon  the  unjust  discrimination  exer- 
cised in  the  matter  of  loaning  money. 
Foreplane  could  not  reconcile  himself 
to  his  present  condition  in  life ;  the 
gulf  between  him  and  those  who  did 
not  work  a  quarter  as  hard  as  he  did 
was  altogether  too  wide.  There  was 
too  close  a  friendship  and  a  too  great 
community  of  interest  between  Donoth- 
ing  and  Discount  to  pass  unnoticed. 
The  new  banking  system  began  to  be 
discussed,  and  its  aspects  pointed  out. 
The  reason  yvhj  the  government  should 
loan  to  one  particular  person  money  at 
one  per  cent,  and  not  to  every  other 
member  of  the  community  was  a  cause 
oi  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  The 
government  money  that  was  issued  in 
the  earlier  days,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  bridge,  was  frequently 
referred  to  and  the  question  was  asked : 
^VTiy  should  it  not  be  restored  ?  Instead 
of  letting  one  man  issue  all  the  money 
and  control  its  volume,  there  were  quite 
a  number  who  grew  bold  enough  to 
assert  that  the  government  itself  should 
do  it. 

All  of  this  discussion  and  agitation 
helped  to  educate  the  people  concern- 
ing the  matters  they  had  carelessly  per- 
mitted to  pass  out  of  their  hands  into 


the  hands  of  their  agent,  Donothing. 
It  prepared  them  for  the  events  which 
followed. 

When  attairs  of  Money  Island  had 
reached  the  condition  described  above, 
an  event  occurred  which  brought  a  new 
order  of  things.  Whether  or  not  a 
similar  event  will  ever  occur  in  any 
other  country,  where  a  like  condition 
of  affairs  may  exist,  is  not  even  hinted 
at  in  this  little  history  of  Ten  Men  of 
Money  Island.  Though  it  may  be 
safely  said,  on  general  principles,  that 
when  affairs  reach  such  a  miserable  con- 
dition that  the  people  become  restless 
and  discontented  there  will  some 
unforeseen  event  happen — a  trifling 
thing  in  itself^  perhaps^  hut  mighty  in 
its  results — that  will  precipitate  and 
project  a  new  order  of  things! 

The  particular  event  which  occurred 
on  Money  Island  was  a  run  on  Dis- 
count's bank  by  depositors.  By  loaning 
out  too  much  of  other  people's  money, 
in  his  greed  to  increase  his  interest 
income,  the  astute  banker  had  strained 
the  canvas  balloon  of  credit  a  little  too 
much.  An  idle  rumor  caused  a  sus- 
picion that  there  was  something  wrong 
in  Discount's  affairs,  and  this — sharp- 
ened by  the  recollection  of  the  former 
panic — did  the  work.  A  few  men 
started  for  the  bank  to  withdraw  their 
"deposits."  In  vain  did  Discount  pro- 
test that  his  bank  was  in  a  perfectly 
safe  condition.  The  more  he  protested 
the  more  suspicious  and  distrustful  his 
patrons  became,  and  the  more  eagerly 
they  demanded  their  money. 

As  shown  in  a  former  chapter,  there 
was  not  cash  enough  on  hand  to  pay 
more  then  twenty  per  cent  of  what  was 
due  the  depositors. 

The  notes  were  all  right,  for  they 
were  secured  by  the  government;  but 
there  was  no  government  security  back 
of  the  deposits.  Every  man  who 
deposited  his  money  had  trusted  solely 
to  the  responsibility  of  Discount.  This 
is  the  condition  of  national  banks  in 
the  United  States  to-day;  it  was  the 
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condition  i!i  1873  when  there  was  such 
a  rush  of  depositors  that  the  banks 
were  compelled  to  close  their  doors — 
and  wait  till  they  could  squeeze  enoufih 
out  of  their  customers,  by  calling  in 
loans,  to  tide  matters  over. 

The  scenes  of  the  former  panic  were 
almost  completely  re-enacted.  There 
Avas  some  confusion,  crimination  and 
recrimination,  anger  and  despair, 
desperation  and  disappointment. 

Business  men  were  ruined;  working- 
men  Avere  thrown  out  of  employment; 
suifering  from  starvation  and  cold 
became  common;  crime  increased;  the 
jail  and  the  poorhouse  were  again  filled 
with  criminals  and  paupers. 

A  worse  condition  than  that  which 
followed  the  former  panic  now  ensued. 
As  a  consequence,  the  inhabitants 
became  so  aroused  that  when  Sledge- 
hammer carried  a  banner  through  the 
streets,  on  which  was  printed  the  signi- 
ficant words  "Something  Must  be 
Done,"  and  called  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants to  meet  at  a  certain  place  on  a 
certain  day  to  publicly  discuss  rnatters, 
there  was  such  a  spontaneous  response 
of  the  people  that  they  fairly  made 
the  hills  echo  with  their  shouts. 

Just  what  was  done  will  be  shown  in 
the  following,  and  concluding,  chapter. 

Chapter  XIX. 

Prosperity  and  Happiness  Once  More 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Island  met  in 
the  public  hall,  and  at  the  first  meeting 
resolved  that  the  first  step  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  reform  should  be  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  cause  and  cure  of  the 
present  unhappy  state  of  affairs. 

A  series  of  meetings  were  held,  in 
which  nearly  every  man  took  part. 
Donothing  did  not  want  any  change; 
he  thought  that  in  due  time,  the  remedy 
would  come  of  its  own  accord.  Dis- 
count was  sullen  and  quiet,  though  he 
had  much  to  say  privately  about  the 
"sacred  rights  of  property."  Sledge- 
hammer and  Foreplane  did  a  good  deal 


of  talking;  Reapem  and  Plowem  did 
a  good  deal  of  thinking;  Grindem  and 
Dressem  hardly  knew  what  to  say,  or 
which  way  to  turn.  Pickaxe  and 
Makeni  were  inclined  to  follow  the  lead 
of  Sledgehammer  and  Foreplane,  but 
hesitated  about  encountering  the  illwill 
of  Discount  and  Donothing. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  accom- 
plished was  the  adoption  of  some  law 
which  should  equalize  the  condition  of 
the  different  members  of  the  commu- 
nity as  much  as  the  natural  abilities  and 
qualities  of  men  would  permit,  and 
thus  restore  them  to  their  former 
estate  of  equality.  Some  suggested 
the  violent  confiscation  of  accumulated 
property,  and  its  equal  distribution 
among  the  inhabitants.  Others  urged 
other  methods  of  bringing  about  simi- 
lar results.  It  was  finally  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  a  new  system  of  taxation 
should  be  inaugurated;  that  the  poor 
man  should  be  almost  wholly  exempt 
from  taxation,  while  the  rich  should 
bear  the  most  of  the  burden.  It  was 
enacted  that  every  man  should  pay  into 
the  treasurj^  a  certain  per  cent  of  what 
he  made  every  year  in  his  business — 
the  amount  being  increased,  even,  as 
the  income  increased.  If  a  man  made 
100  coin  pieces,  as  a  clear  net  profit  in 
a  year,  he  was  to  be  taxed  10  per  cent 
on  the  first  50,  and  20  per  cent  on  the 
second.  If  he  made  200  pieces  he  was 
to  be  taxed  on  the  first  100  the  same  as 
the  man  who  made  only  100,  and  on 
the  second  100  he  was  to  be  taxed  30 
per  cent.  And  so  on  till  the  tax  in  the 
highest  grade  amounted  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  entire  net  income.  By  this 
means  the  poor  man  escaped  taxation; 
the  rich  man  not  only  paid  most  of  the 
taxes,  but  his  accumulations  were 
gradually  cut  down  and  his  ability  to 
accumulate  was  most  materially  cur- 
tailed. 

This  proved  a  very  successful  means 
of  bringing  about  that  condition  of 
aflPairs  most  essential  to  the  well  being 
of  a  truly  republican  form  of  govern- 
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ment — viz:  a  state  of  comparative 
equality  of  wealth;  at  least,  a  state 
where  enormous  wealth  on  the  one 
hand  and  monstrous  poverty  on  the 
other  does  not  exist. 

This  wise  arrangement  answered  a 
double  purpose — the  equalization  of 
wealth,  and  the  taking  of  the  burden  of 
taxation  from  the  shoulders  of  the  weak 
and  putting  it  upon  the  backs  of  those 
best  able  to  bear  it. 

The  next  step  was  to  prevent  the 
concentration  and  control  of  money  in 
the  hands  of  one  person.  This  was 
accomplished  by  practically  abolishing 
usury  (as  shown  hereafter)  and  thus 
making  it  unprofitable  for  any  person 
to  make  a  business  of  loaning  money. 
By  engaging  in  the  business  of  loaning 
money  it  followed,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, that  money  would  accumulate 
in  the  hands  of  that  one  particular  per- 
son. By  driving  Discount  out  of  the 
banking  business,  he  could  offer  no 
inducements  to  depositors  to  put  their 
money  into  his  hands  so  that  he  could 
loan  it  out.  And  as  he  could  not  accu- 
mulate through  usury  he  had  no  use 
for  money  except  as  it  was  necessary  as 
a  medium  of  exchange.  Thus  was  pre- 
vented the  withdrawal  of  money  from 
its  natural  channels  of  commerce  and 
its  concentration  in  one  single  center. 
Money  was  thus  driven  out  where  it 
belonged,  just  as  a  physician  will  drive 
the  congested  blood  from  the  heart  or 
the  brain  into  the  veins  and  arteries  of 
his  sick  patient. 

Another  thing  to  be  accomplished — 
and  that  was  the  most  important  of  all 
— was  to  enable  people  to  rid  themselves 
of  debt.  And  this  was  accomplished 
by  a  law  permitting  the  government  to 
loan  money  direct  to  the  people  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest — so  low  that  Dis- 
count could  not  compete  with  the  gov- 
ernment, and  was  thus  driven  into 
other  business.  The  income  derived 
from  interest  money  on  loans  to  the 
people  was  turned  into  the  treasury 
jin^  used  to  pay  the  expenses  Qf  the  gov- 


ernment and  thus  lightened  the  burden 
of  taxation.  In  this  way,  even  those 
who  had  no  occasion  to  borrow  money 
of  the  government  derived  a  portion 
of  the  benefit  which  accrued  from  the 
system. 

The  only  man  who  opposed  the 
proposition  of  government  loans  to  the 
people  was  Discount.  He  saw  in  it  the 
destruction  of  his  business  as  a  money 
loaner;  he  saw  that  he  would  no  longer 
sit  beneath  the  shade  of  the  leafy  trees 
and  gather  in  the  products  or  the  labor 
of  those  men  who  toiled  in  the  sun- 
shine and  rain.  But  the  people  were 
thoroughly  aroused,  and  they  made 
short  work  of  the  "great  financier's" 
objections. 

By  being  able  to  borrow  money  at  a 
nominal  rate  of  interest — just  high 
enough  so  that  every  one  wanted  to  get 
out  of  debt  and  rid  himself  of  interest 
money  altogether — every  man  who  was 
weighed  down  with  a  burden  of  debt, 
was  able  to  lift  it  off  and  once  more 
put  his  feet  on  solid  ground,  and 
breathe  the  breath  of  a  free  man.  The 
system  injured  no  one  (except  Dis- 
count) and  benefited  nearly  every  one 
— and  surely  any  system  which  will 
accomplish  that  end  ought  to  find  favor 
in  any  nation. 

Another  reform  that  was  inaugurated 
was  the  passage  of  a  law  forbidding 
any  person  issuing  money,  or  any  sub- 
stitute for  money.  The  government 
alone  was  henceforth  to  issue  all  money 
and  control  the  volume  thereof — and 
strange  to  say,  gold  and  silver  were 
absolutely  discarded !  The  paper 
money  of  the  government,  redeemable 
by  being  received  for  taxes,  was  the 
only  money  to  be  used. 

This  saved  the  labor  of  delving  in 
the  mines  for  the  "precious  metals" — 
for  they  had  learned  the  lesson  that 
every  day  spent  in  the  mines  was  a 
day's  labor  absolutely  thrown  away. 

Another  reform  was  the  repeal  of  all 
laws  for  the  forcible  collection  of  debts. 
As  one    of  them  said — by  a    strange 
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coincidence  using  the  same  language 
used  by  an  eminent  writer  and  states- 
man in  the  United  States — "he  did  not 
see  wny  every  other  man  should  turn 
in  and  help  one  man  collect  a  bad 
debt." 

Thus  was  the  cost  of  suits  and  courts 
dispensed  with ;  men  were  put  upon 
their  honor  in  the  matter  of  paying 
debts;  and  more  than  all  it  tended  to 
destroy  the  pernicious  credit  system. 

Still  another  law  which  was  passed, 
was  one  to  at  once  pay  off  all  govern- 
ment bonds  and  a  rigid  rastriction 
against  the  issuance  of  another  interest- 
bearing  bond  so  long  as  the  government 
should  exist. 

The  above  were  some  of  the  various 
reforms  inaugurated.  Other  laws  were 
passed,  but  as  this  history  refers  prin- 
cipally to  financial  affairs  it  is  not 
necessary  to  record  other  changes  that 
were  made. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of 
the  more  important  changes  that  were 
made : 

Government  paper  money;  no  gold 
or  silver. 

Government  loans  direct  to  the  peo- 
ple. 

A  graduated  income  tax. 

No  government  interest-bearing  debt. 

The  repeal  of  all  laws  for  the  col- 
lection of  debts. 

Laws     tendmg     to     a     comparative 
equalization  of  property,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  debt  and  credit  systems. 
*        *        *        *         * 

Years  have  passed  since  the  social 
revolution  which  ended  in  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  reforms  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  pages. 

Another  visit  to  Money  Island  shows 
a  most  marvelous  change. 

Peace,  prosperity  and  plenty  reign. 

Want  and  misery  have  disappeared. 

The  jail  was  long  since  torn  down, 
as  there  was  not  a  criminal  upon  the 
Island. 

The  poor-house  has  been  converted 


into  a  museum  for  the  preservation 
and  exhibition  of  a  large  collection  of 
curious  things  and  valuable  relics  of 
the  past — among  the  latter  being  a  few 
gold  and  silver  coins  and  one  of  Dis- 
count's specie  basis  bank  notes. 

The  former  occupation  of  Discount 
having  been  abolished  he  had  gone  to 
farming,  and  he  became  so  disgusted 
with  his  former  name  that  he  had 
changed  it  to  Useful. 

Donothing  had  so  little  to  do  as  a 
government  official,  that  to  hotter  suit 
his  present  occupation  he  had  changed 
his  name  to  Dosomething. 

Sledgehammer  had  recovered  his  for- 
mer home;  and,  in  fact,  there  was  not 
a  single  tenant  on  the  whole  Island — 
consequently  not  a  single  landlord. 

Every  man  was  out  of  debt.  So  that 
there  was  no  need  of  a  law  for  the 
collection  of  debts. 

The  products  of  labor  were  so  equita- 
bly distributed  that  less  than  four 
hours'  work  per  day  sufficed  to  provide 
sumptuously  every  man,  woman  and 
child  upon  the  Island  with  all  the  com- 
forts and  even  luxuries  that  they  sought 
or  desired. 

Envy,  jealousy,  hatred,  covetousness, 
greed  and  avarice  had  become  com- 
pletely eradicated  from  the  breasts  of 
all— for  where  each  and  everj^  one  had 
all  that  he  could  reasonably  ask,  and 
no  one  had  an  undue  proportion  of 
what  had  been  created  by  all,  the  cause 
of  all  these  hateful  and  sinful  passions 
had  been  thoroughly  removed. 

Conclusion 

If  what  has  been  written  shall  sug- 
gest even  a  smgle  thought,  or  inspire  a 
smgle  act,  towards  the  consummation 
of  that  great  era,  when  Peace,  Pros- 
perity and  Happiness  shall  reign 
throughout  the  world,  then  the  writer 
will  feel  amply  repaid  for  the  work 
which  he  feels  he  has,  though  earnestly, 
yet  most  imperfectly,  performed. 

THE  END. 


TKe  Baby  Show 


BECAUSE  of  the  number  of  pic-  Show  Editor,  as  parents  and  friends 

tures  to  be  judged,  it  has  been  are   becoming  impatient  a^d  seem  to 

impossible  for  the  judges  to  give  think  the  delay  has  been  sin  avoidable 

their  verdict  in  the  Baby  Show,  and  we  one. 

will  not  be  able  to  announce  the  winners  The  winners  will  be  pub.lisned  in  the 

until  the  next  issue  of  the  Magazine.  ""June  Magazine,  and  their  photographs 

This  is  gi-eatly  regretted  by  the  Baby  reproduced. 


Omar  Khayyam's  Grave 

Josiah  H.  Combs 

I  saw  tJie  solitary  Ringdove  there ^ 

And  '"''Coo,  coo,  coo,'''*  she  cried;  and  '"''Coo,  coo,  coo" 

{Anonymous,  from  the  ruins  of  Peruse  polls.) 

Then,  wandering   through  Khorassan  lot  me  pause 
At  Naishapur,  where  Khayyam  framed  the  Laws 
Of  Verse  incarnadine ;  there  let  mte  dream 
Of  Omar,  Quatrains,  '''"Madnoss"  and  its  cause. 

If  such  should  he  Pd  stop  beside  his  Gravo, 

And  then  with  Jamshyd's  Sev''n-7^nQ^d  Cup  Pd  pave 

A  pathway  hack  through  seoon  centunes. 

To  revel  in  the  Madness  that  he  gave. 

A  drop  of  Wine,  upon  the  Turf  Pd  pour 
To  quench  the  thirst  of  one  gone  long  hefore; 
For  ay,  the  Saki  hath  his  Dust  confined, 
Which  drifteth  thither  to  return  no  more. 

With  Rosos  lastly  would  I  interlace 

The  Turf,  and  sadly  turn  away  my  face 
To  hid  the  Saki,  when  the  Spot  is  viewed, 
To  turn  an  empty  Glass  upon  the  Place. 
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HOW     "JACOBS     A     CO."     HELP     THE 
ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 

Dear  Sir:  On  the  back  page  of  Wat- 
son's Magazine  for  March  you  say  that  you 
were  refused  advertising  space  in  many 
religious  papers.  1  noticed  the  "Arkansas 
Baptist"  was  mentioned  with  other  publi- 
cations. 

Am  I  to  understand  by  this  that  the 
"Arkansas  Baptist"  refuses  to  advertise 
your  Magazine? 

What  does  "Jacobs  &  Co."  have  to  do 
with  the  religious  press? 

Will  you  please  explain  in  May  issue  of 
your  Magazine? 

Yours  for  the  right, 

Bromide,  Okla.        W.  S.  MONCRIEF. 

Answer: 

It  is  this  way,  my  son: 

Jacobs  &  Co.,  of  Clinton,  South  Caro- 
lina, represent  to  the  business  managers 
of  those  Protestant  papers  that  they — 
Jake  &  Co. — are  more  systematically  pre- 
pared to  secure  advertisements  for  them — 
the  papers — than  they  can  ever  hope  to  be. 
Therefore,  Jacobs  &  Co.  persuade  said 
papers  to  give  to  them  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  advertising  patronage.  The 
papers  enter  a  contract  to  that  effect,  and 
afterwards  they  are  not  allowed  to  accept 
any  advertisement  to  which  Jake  &  Co., 
object. 

I  have  been  doing  my  best  to  Increase 
the  revenues  of  those  religious  papers,  but 
in  vain.  Jacobs  won't  let  me.  He  is 
afraid  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  Roman 
idolators. 

When  I  send  the  advertisement  to  Jacobs 
directly,  Jake  returns  it.  When  I  trans- 
mit the  same  to  the  paper  direct,  they  for- 
ward it  to  Jake,  and  Jake  fires  it  back  at 
me. 

Those  Protestant  papers  have  got  them- 
selves nicely  tied  up,  haven't  they? 

Resembles  the  selling  of  a  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  pottage,  and  then  not  getting 
the  pottage. 

Whether  Jacobs  is  a  lineal  and  circum- 
cised descendant  of  Abraham.  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  I  am  unable  to  say. 


But  he  has  tied  those  religious  papers 
up  in  a  knot,  which  he  carries  around  in 
his  pocket. 

Lest  we  forget  the  names  of  those 
spiked  Protestant  guns,  I  will  give  you 
their  names  again. 

They  are — 

Alabama  Christian  Advocate,  Alabama 
Baptist,  Baptist  Advance,  Arkansas  Bap- 
tist, Florida  Baptist  Witness,  Christian 
Index,  Golden  Age,  Presbyterian  of  the 
South,  Wesleyan  Christian  Advocate,  Illi- 
nois Baptist,  General  Baptist  Messenger, 
Baptist  Flag,  Pentecostal  Herald,  Northern 
Christian  Advocate,  Baptist  Chronicle, 
Jewish  Ledger,  Baltimore  Southern  Metho- 
dist, The  Baptist  Record,  Mississippi  Bap- 
tist, Central  Baptist,  Church  Progress,  St. 
Louis  Christian  Advocate,  Western  and 
Sunday  Watchman,  Word  and  Way,  Chris- 
tian Evangelist,  Social  Circle,  Round  Table, 
Front  Rank,  North  Carolina  Christian 
Advocate,  Presbyterian  Standard,  Raleigh 
Christian  Advocate,  Charity  and  Children, 
Biblical  Recorder,  Herald  of  Gospel  Lib- 
erty, Christian  Leader  and  the  Way,  Bap- 
tist Oklahoman,  Jewish  Criterion,  A.  R. 
Presbyterian,  Baptist  Courier,  Lutheran 
Church  Visitor,  Southern  Christian  Advo- 
cate, Christian  Appeal,  Thornewell  Messen- 
ger, Primitive  Baptist,  Baptist  and  Reflec- 
tor, Gospel  Advocate,  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Banner,  Firm  Foundation,  Pente- 
costal Advocate,  Religious  Herald,  Baptist 
Banner. 

Of  course  I  did  not  expect  the  ad.  to  be 
accepted  by  a  Romanist  paper.  The  rejec- 
tion of  it  Is  on  other  and  broader  ground. 
What  is  to  become  of  this  country,  where 
Romanists  are  so  aggressive,  and  Protest- 
ants so  cowardly?  T.  E.  W. 


AS  TO  SOUTHERN  "SLAVE  MARKETS." 

Dear  Sir:  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  If 
there  ever  was  in  any  city  In  the  South, 
such  a  thing  as  a  "Slave  Market" — a 
structure  devoted  exclusively  to  the  public 
sale  of  slaves? 

I  know  that  slaves  were  publicly  sold 
before  the  Court  House  like  other  property, 
but  1  never  heard  of  a  public  "Slave  Mar- 
ket." 
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In  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  there  is  a  sort  of 
pavilion  in  one  of  the  streets  that  is 
pointed  out  to  visitors  as  "the  old  slave 
market,"  but  several  of  the  old  citizens  told 
me  the  story  was  only  intended  for  "gulli- 
ble" people. 

2.  Was  there  any  difference  in  the 
methods  North  and  South  of  buying  and 
selling  slaves? 

Yours  truly, 
Kirkwood,  Ga.  B.  M.  ZETTLER. 

Answer. 

At  Louisville,  Georgia,  there  is  a  build- 
ing, in  the  middle  of  the  Main  street  which 
is  pointed  out  as  the  "Old  Slave  Market." 
There  may  have  been  similar  structures 
in  other  villages  and  cities  of  the  South. 
But  I  think  that  the  slaves  were  usually 
put  up  "on  the  block,"  and  auctioned  off. 

Very  frequently  negroes  were  advertised 
in  the  newspapers  and  sold  at  private  sale. 
This  was  done  North  and  South. 

I  remember  one  of  these  advertisements, 
in  a  Boston  gazette,  which  described  a 
negro  woman  as  "a  good  breeder." 

In  the  same  New  England  papers  that 
published  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
there  were  advertisements  of  negroes  for 
sale. 

Our  Mrs.  Lytle  tells  me  that  the  alleged 
slave-market  in  St.  Augustine  is  a  struc- 
ture which  encloses  the  town-pump.  It 
has  a  roof,  supported  on  open  arches. 

The  building  in  Louisville  is  of  the 
same  character,  and  it,  also,  encloses  the 
town  pump. 

Mrs.  Lytle  suggests  that  such  a  place 
would  naturally  be  that  at  which  most 
people,  in  the  town  and  visiting  it,  would 
congregate,  and  that,  therefore,  it  would 
be  the  best  place  from  which  to  sell  chat- 
tels and  lands — in  fact,  anything  offered 
at  public  outcry. 

I  think  her  idea  may  very  well  be  the 
correct  one. 


I  WILL  REACH  THIS,  BY  AND  BY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  11,  1912. 
Hon  Thomas  E.  Watson, 
Thomson,  Ga.: 
Dear  Sir:  A  good  many  people,  myself 
among  them,  would  like  to  have  you 
explain,  fully,  in  your  Magazine,  what  is 
the  origin  and  the  reason  for  the  infamous 
practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of 
compelling  Nuns  to  allow  their  heads  to  be 
shaved,  and  to  wear  the  outlandish  style 
of  clothing  they  do,  including  the  band  on 
forehead  and  ridiculous  and  uncomfort- 
able hoods  they  wear,  though  I  suppose  the 
band  and  hood  are  designed  to  hide  the 
hideous  appearance  they  would  otherwise 
present  after  the  priests  had  shaved  their 
heads,  or  had  it  done. 


Please  give  your  readers  a  complete 
exposition  of  this  disgusting  and  criminal 
practice.  I  say  criminal,  for  I  take  it  that 
no  woman  would  willingly,  and  of  her  own 
volition,  allow  her  hair,  the  crowning 
glory  of  womanhood,  to  be  thus  sacriflced 
and  kept  sacriflced. 

Very  truly, 

^-    C-  ARTHUR   BURLSON. 


AS  TO  ALTARS  ON  OUR  BATTLE  SHIPS. 

In  Reply  Address 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

And  Refer  to  No. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENA, 
Washington. 

April    2,    1912. 
Sir: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March 
^8,  1912,  relative  to  the  reported  installa- 
tion of  a  Catholic  altar  on  board  the  U.  S. 
S.  Utah. 

In  reply  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the 
Department  has  no  knowledge  of  such 
installation  and  your  letter  has  been 
referred  to  the  Commanding  Officer  of  that 
vessel  for  such  statement  as  he  may  desire 
to  make. 

Very  respectfully, 

BERKMAN    WINTHROP, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Mr.  Thos.  E.  Watson, 

Jeffersonian   Publishing  Co., 

Thomson,   Georgia.         '  -j 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE   NAVY, 
Washington. 

April    13,    1912. 
Sir: 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  March  28, 
1912,  relative  to  the  alleged  installation  of 
a  Catholic  altar  on  the  U.  S.  S.  UTAH,  I 
beg  to  inform  you  that  this  matter  was 
referred  to  the  commanding  officer  of  that 
vessel  for  statement. 

The  commanding  officer  reports  that  an 
oaken  stand  with  flat  top  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  chaplain  of  the  UTAH,  who  is 
a  Catholic.  This  stand  folds  and  is  stowed 
in  a  canvas  bag  when  not  in  use:  its  cost 
was  twelve  dollars,  and  it  was  presented  to 
the  Chaplain  by  the  crew  to  replace  one 
that  has  grown  shabby  from  long  service, 
the  presentation  remarks  being  made  by  a 
member  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

You  are  further  Informed  that  similar 
stands  are  issued  to  other  ships  for  use  In 
divine  service  regardless  of  the  Chaplain's 
faith. 

Very  respectfully, 

BERKMAN    WINTHROP. 
Mr.  Thomas  E.  Watson,  Editor, 

Jeffersonian   Publishing  Company, 
Thomson,  Georgia. 
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WATSON'S  MAGAZINE. 


FROM  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "SOME  PHASES 

OF  THE  KENTUCKY 

HIGHLANDS." 

Dear  Sir:  I  learn,  from  the  April  num- 
ber of  Watson's  Jeffersonian,  that  Mr.  J. 
W.  Jones,  of  Marshville,  N.  C,  is  a  reader 
of  The  Jeffersonian  Magazine.  That  is 
good;  I  am  also  a  reader  of  The  Jeffer- 
sonian. In  the  Educational  Department 
of  the  above  number,  Mr.  Jones  calls  atten- 
tion to  some  "vital  errors  just  found  in  the 
March  issue  current  volume  of  Watson's 
Magazine,  written  by  'Josiah  Henry 
Combs,'  on  'Some  Phases  of  the  Kentucky 
Highlands." 

First,  I  wish  to  disdain  the  idea  that  I 
am  writing  The  Jeffersonian.  I  would  be 
misleading  the  public  as  to  my  journalistic 
ability,  should  I  entertain  such  an  idea, 
besides  doing  Mr.  Watson  a  great  injustice. 
In  the  "catalogue  of  errors,"  ante,  I  am 
accused  of  "deliberately  or  unknowingly 
misrepresenting  the  Primitive  Baptist,"  by 
saying  that  the  Primitive  Baptists,  believe 
in  Infant  Daimnatioh.  Mr,  Jones  further 
calls  my  story  a  "thrust,"  and  says  that  its 
mission  is  to  "mislead."  Again,  he  warns 
me  to  guard  myself  against  "hearsay." 

Now,  I  take  it  that  Mr.  Jones,  although 
he  is  a  good  Primitive  Baptist,   does  not 
understand  the  term,  "infant  damnation," 
as  championed  by  many  of  his  brethren, 
in  Kentucky  and  Virginia.     Let  me  state, 
just  here,  that  in  these  two  States,  there 
exist   two   bodies   of   Primitive   Baptists — 
the    Free-will    Baptists,    and    the    Hard- 
shell Baptists,  both  of  which  are  divided 
on  the  question  of  infant  damnation.     The 
Free-Will     Baptists    believe    that    certain 
human  beings  are  predestined  to  destruc- 
tion, and  that  no  course  of  events  could 
possibly    reverse    their    fate.     Of    course, 
this  is  a  narrow  phase  of  predestination. 
Then,   since  the   so-called   Free-Will   Bap- 
tists take  this  view,  they  include,  within 
the   pale   of   the   "Condemned,"   a  number 
of  infants,  who  have  not  even  reached  the 
age  of  accountability.     This,  then,  is  what 
they  term  "infant  damnation,"  Mr.  Jones. 
Is    any    infant    that    dies    condemned    to 
destruction,    Mr.    Jones?  ,  Many    of   your 
brethren    in    Kentucky    and    Virginia    are 
preaching  this  strange  doctrine,   and  yet 
are    not    "withdrawn    from    as    heretics." 
Since     I     am     a     Kentucky     mountaineer, 
myself,  Mr.  Jones,  I  can  say  these  things, 
because   I   have  seen  and   heard   as  many 
Primitive  Baptists  as  you  have.  Ergo,  no 
"hearsay."     I  love  the  mountaineers,  and 
many    of    my   best    friends    are    Primitive 
Baptists.     Ergo,  no  "deliberate  and  igno- 
rant misrepresentation."     Again,  since  my 
article    had    reference    principally    to    the 
Kentucky  Highlands,  no  attempt  was  made 
to    discuss   the   tenents   of  the   Primitive 


Baptists  of  North  Carolina, — which  State 
claims  Mr.  Jones. 

A  few  questions,  Mr.  Jones,  of  North 
Carolina:  First.  What  historical  founda- 
tion has  this  non-progressive,  anti-mission- 
ary, anti-Sabbath  School  order  of  Primi- 
tive Baptists? 

Second.  Why  do  you  speak  of  the  Prim- 
itive Baptists  refuting  certain  accusations 
in  "all  ages?"     How  old  is  the  "order?" 

Third.  Do  you  believe  in  Sunday 
Schools,  prayer  meetings,  Epworth 
Leagues,  Christian  Endeavors,  B.  Y.  P.  U's, 
and  the  like? 

Fourth.  Why  is  it  that  the  number  of 
Primitive  Baptist  communicants  is  fast 
decreasing? 

Fifth.  What  is  the  New  Testament's 
view  of  Missionary  activity? 

Sixth.  Why  don't  you  take  the  matter 
up  among  the  various  "associations,"  and 
"ex-communicate"  those  incorrigible  Ken- 
tuckians  and  Virginians,  who  believe  that 
even  their  infants,  should  they  die,  may 
be  eternally  damned? 

So  long,  Mr.  Jones. 

JOSIAH  H.  COMBS. 

Rockwood,  Tenn. 


ENLIGHTENMENT  MUST  BE  FAVOR- 
ABLE TO  PROTESTANTS. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  much  amused  over 
the-red  hot  shots  fired  from  the  sixteen- 
inch  gun  of  your  mental  battery,  in  the 
April  number  of  your  Magazine,  against 
the  Catholic  sysetm.  When  the  chapters 
are  put  in  book-form,  I  hope  the  book  will 
sell  like  hot  cakes  to  a  hungry  crowd  and 
Protestantism  and  the  authore,  be 
rewarded  in  results. 

However,  since  the  dawn  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  the  removal  of  the 
fear  of  being  roasted  like  a  herring,  have 
not  the  vicious  features  of  the  Roman 
system  been  time  and  time  again  exposed 
in  books  of  force  and  ability,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  dark  story  told  in  the  many 
great  works  of  history  and  also  of 
romance?  And  yet  the  Institution  has 
continued  its  insidious,  if  stately  onward 
march.  At  this  present  day,  it  remains, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  subject  for  investi- 
gation that  the  world  affords  and  worthy 
the  best  effort  of  your  genius.  Would 
not  what  Macaulay  said  seventy-two  years 
ago  apply  equally  as  well  now:  "We  often 
hear  it  said  that  the  world  is  constantly 
becoming  more  and  more  enlightened  and 
that  this  enlightenment  must  be  favor- 
able to  Protestantism  and  unfavorable  to 
Catholicism.  We  wish  we  could  think  so. 
But  we  see  good  reason  to  doubt  whether 
this  be  a  reasonable  expectation.  We 
see  that  during  the  last  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  the  human  mind  has  been  in 
the  highest  degree  active,  that  it  has  made 
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great  advances  in  natural  philosophy,  that 
it  has  produced  innumerable  inventions 
tending  to  promote  the  conveniences  of 
life,  that  medicine,  surgery,  chemistry, 
engineering,  have  been  very  greatly 
improved,  trat  government,  police  and 
law,  have  been  Improved,  though  not  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  the  physical  sciences. 
But  we  see  that  during  these  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  Protestantism  has 
made  no  conquests  worth  speaking  of. 
Nay,  we  believe  that  aa  far  as  there  has 
been  a  change,  that  change  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  in  favor  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

"We  cannot,  therefore,  feel  confident 
that  the  progress  of  knowledge  will  neces- 
sarily be  fatal  to  a  system,  which  has  to 


say  the  least,  stood  its  ground  in  spite  of 
the  immense  progress  made  by  the  human 
race. 

"Nor  do  we  see  any  sign  which  Indi- 
cates that  the  term  of  her  long  dominion 
Is  approaching. 

"The  number  of  her  children  is  greater 
than  In  any  former  age." 

If  you  could  stem  this  gigantic  tide, 
you  would  doubtless  confer  a  great  bless- 
ing on  the  future  of  this  country,  but 
could  you,  even,  were  you  a  demigod  in 
brains  I  hope  you  will  be  satisfied  with 
the  work  when  it  is  completed,  that  it  will 
add  lustre  to  your  literary  fame  and 
accomplish  its  purpose. 

JEAN  JACQUES. 

Fort  Deposit,  Ala. 


l{E>nXISCENCES,  LETTERS,  POETRY 
AXD  MISCELLANIES.  By  J.  Staun- 
ton Moore.  O.  E.  Flanhart  Printing 
Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Publishers. 

This  is  a  volume  of  nearly  800  pages. 
In  his  Preface  the  author  states  that  he 
prepared  the  book,  not  so  much  for  the 
public  generally,  as  for  his  children,  rela- 
tives and  personal  friends. 

When  one  turns  to  literature  with  this 
end  in  view,  he  has  to  possess  the  quaint 
genius  of  Montaigne  to  make  his  work 
interesting  to  those  who  live  outside  his 
pale. 

Mr.  Moore's  biographical  sketch  of  him- 
self is  very  readable;  and  his  letters  home 
to  his  family,  during  the  War  between  the 
States,  are  valuable,  throwing  light  upon 
the  every-day  camp-life  of  the  Confederate 
soldier.  They  teem  with  illuminating 
details  and  give  the  reader  the  private's 
point  of  view.  He  tells  of  skirmishes  and 
battles,  marches  and  bivouacs.  There  are 
a  sufficient  number  of  these  letters  to  have 
made  a  little  book  about  as  large  as  my 
"Waterloo." 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Moore's  large 
volume  cannot  possibly  repay  the  general 
reader.     It  consists  of  a  motley  conglomer- 


ation of  miscellaneous  trash — private  let- 
ters, contributions  to  newspapers,  obitu- 
aries, alleged  poems,  harangues  and  tom- 
my-rot. 


McLENDON,  ON         INTERNATIONAL 

TARIFF  RELATIONS. 

By        Samuel      Guyton        McLendon, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

There  have  been  numerous  instances  of 
the  invalid  who  seeks  solace  and  employ- 
ment in  the  reading  and  writing  of  books. 

Pope  had  to  be  sown  up  in  a  sack,  every 
morning.  Thierry,  the  great  French  histo- 
rian, was  cursed  by  so  many  afflictions  that 
he  was  heard  to  cry  out,  in  his  agony, 
"Oh,  if  I  were  only  blind!" 

Parkman  was  practically  blind.  Press- 
cott  labored  under  the  same  disadvantage. 
Heine  was  a  confirmed,  bed-ridden  invalid. 
Scarron  was  paralyzed,  and  had  to  be 
lifted  about. 

From  his  roller-chair,  Thaddens  Stev- 
ens dictated  the  policy  of  the  Republican 
party,  when  it  was  wickedly  endeavoring  to 
submerge  the  whites  of  the  South  under- 
neath the  horrors  of  Negro  domination. 

The  blind  General  Brayton  was  dictator 
of  Rhode  Island  for  many  years. 
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Prom  hl8  roller-chair,  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  issued  books,  conducted  political 
campaigns,  and  governed  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

In  S.  G.  McLendon,  we  have  another 
brave  spirit  who  laughs  at  disease,  and 
who,  from  the  roller-chair  to  which 
rheumatism  fastens  him,  issues  contribu- 
tions to  political  campaigns,  and  to  dis- 
cussions of  economic  Juestions. 

In  the  book  which  he  has  Just  published, 
are  the  evidences  of  painstaking  research 
and   thoughtful   consideration. 

He  deals  with  the  Tariff  and  his  work  is 
valuable!  He  and  I  are  on  opposite  sides 
of  that  subject,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  defends  his  position  with  a  vast 
array  of  data,  and  a  lucid  cogency  of  reas- 
oning. While  I  cannot  admit  the  sound- 
ness of  his  conclusion,  I  concede  the 
plausibility  of  his  arguments. 


THE  WOOLLY  HORSE.     By  Alexander  S. 
Bacon,  New  York  City.    (Price  |1.) 

There  is  only  one  other  book  that  ought 
to  be  eagerly  read,  at  this  time,  by  the 
American  voter,  who  wants  to  cast  his  bal- 
lot Intelligently,  and  that  other  book  is 
Mrs.  Anne  Riley  Hale's  "Rooseveltlan  Fact 
and  Fable." 

Mr.  Bacon  exposes  that  "revelry  in 
crime,"  the  seizure  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  and  the  $40,000,000  swindle  on  the 
Government,  put  through  by  Roosevelt 
Cromwell,  Morgan,  Taft  and  Bunau 
Varilla. 

The  "Woolly  Horse"  is  an  unfortunate 
name,  giving  no  hint  to  the  average  reader 
of  the  vastly  important  historical  and 
political   importance   of  the   book. 

P.  T.  Barnum  is  not  known  to  the  pres- 
ent generation,  and  his  humbug  "Woolly 
Horse,"  is  remembered  by  extremely  few. 

The  real  value  of  Mr.  Bacon's  Intensely 
interesting  volume  will  be  suggested  by  a 
glance  at  his  table  of  contents: 

Page. 
Preface    7 

I.  Panama:   A  Revelry  in  Crime...      9 
The  Swindle  of  the  Centuries. 


11.   Is  Our  Army  Degenerate? 39 

A  Stone  Mason  on  an  Archi- 
tect's Job. 

III.  The  Woolly  Horse 5G 

Some  Modern  Military  Fakes. 

IV.  The  Lone  Horseman  of  San  Juan.    83 

Is  Lying  for  Gain  Sinful? 

V.  The  Slaughter  of  Dream  Elks.  ...    94 

Is  Lying   for  Self-Adulation 
Amusing? 

VI.  Imperialism 98 

Do  Republics  Die  Young? 

VII.  How  to  Create  a  Panic 109 

"Ready  Cash"  as  a  Public 
Menace. 

VIII.  Russia  VS  Japan 119 

(a)  Fairplay  to  Russia 119 

(b)  How  America  Paid  the  Indem- 
nity   130 

IX.   "Our  Flag" 139 


"WATERLOO" — (FROM  THE  DETROIT 
JOURNAL.) 

It  is  a  vastly  entertaining  story  that 
Thomas  E.  Watson  tells  of  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon,  even  if  it  may  be  historically 
correct.  He  is  such  an  enthusiastic  admi- 
rer of  the  great  soldier  that  he  is  apt  to 
let  his  feelings  run  away  with  his  judg- 
ment and  make  statements  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  reconcile.  For  instance  he  says 
that  Wellington  in  issuing  his  orders  on 
the  night  before  the  great  battle  made  a 
blunder  that  would  have  wrecked  his  army 
completely  had  it  not  been  corrected  by 
his  subordinates  who  took  upon  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  disobeying  orders. 
On  the  next  morning  he  says  that  Welling- 
ton was  in  Napoleon's  power,  but  that 
neither  of  them  knew  it.  Yet  in  summing 
up  he  says  the  Iron  Duke  did  not  make  a 
mistake,  but  took  full  advantage  of  all  the 
mistakes  of  the  enemy.  Mr.  Watson  is 
too  partial  for  a  historian,  but  as  a 
recounter  of  stirring  incidents  he  takes 
rank  with  the  best. 

For  sale  by  the  author,  Thomson,  Ga. 


A  Few  Smiles 


Cautious. — Cook — "Why  didn't  you  call 
for  your  dinner  yesterday." 

Beggar — "I  heard  that  the  missus  was 
cooking." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Up  to  the  Minute. — Knicker — "Is  this 
car  up  to  date?" 

Bocker — "Well,  it  is  paid  for  with  next 
year's  money." — New  York  Sun. 


Father's  Wisdom. — "Father,  Alfred  has 
something  to  say  to  you  to-night." 

"Well,  and  what  have  you  and  your 
mother  decided  I  must  tell  him?" — Detroit 
Free   Press. 


Modern  Competition. — "With  the  good 
position  you  had  in  view  why  did  you  break 
your  engagement?" 

"My  fiancee  took  the  position. — 
Fliegende  Blaetter. 


In  High  liife. — "Don't  these  parvenus 
make  you  sick?"  asked  Chapley  of  his 
vis-a-vis  at  the  Spildorf. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  replied  inno.cently. 
"I   never  ate  any." — Judge. 


Unkind  Cut. — "See,  I  am  familiar  with 
your  music,"  remarked  the  amateur  at  the 
musicale  the  other  evening. 

"It  seems  so,"  replied  the  popular  com- 
poser. "You  are  taking  liberties  with  it.' 
— Judge. 


The  Verj'  Thing. — "Have  you  any  rub- 
ber articles?"  asked  the  man  entering  the 
store. 


"Surely,"  replied  the  salesman.  "We 
have  a  fine  line  of  opera-glasses." — Yonk- 
ers  Statesman. 


Gaining. — Mrs.  Dingbat — "I  met  Johnny 
Fuller  to-day.     He  says  I  am  filling  out." 

Dingbat — "It's  natural  he  should  say 
so." 

Mrs.   Dingbat. — "Why-" 
Dingbat — "  You  were  looking  Fuller  in 
the  face." — Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Objectionable. — "I  don't  like  the  looks 
of  that  juror  with  the  big  ears  and  the  long 
pointed  chin,"  the  defendant  in  the  case 
whispered  to  his  lawyer. 

"He  has  an  ugly  mug"  said  the  lawyer; 
"that's   a   fact." 

"It  isn't  altogether  his  looks,  tho,"  con- 
fided the  client;  "he's  paying  too  blamed 
close  attention  to  the  testimony." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


How  It  Goes. — "Well,  George,"  said  the 
president  of  the  company  to  old  George, 
"how  goes  it?" " 

"Fair  to  middlin',  sir,"  George  answered. 
And  he  continued  to  currycomb  a  bay 
horse.  "Me  an'  this  here  boss,"  George 
said,  suddenly,  "has  worked  for  your  firm 
sixteen  years." 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  president,  think- 
ing a  little  guiltily  of  George's  seven-dol- 
lar salary.  "And  I  suppose  you  are  both 
pretty  highly  valued,  George,  eh?" 

"H'm,"  said  George,  "the  both  of  us 
was  took  sick  last  week,  and  they  got  a 
doctor  for  the  boss,  but  they  just  docked 
my  pay." — Woman's  Home  Companion. 
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The  Country  Editor's  Busy  Day 


The  Chain  of  Communication    ' 


EACH  Bell  Telephone  is  the  center  of 
the  system.  This  system  may  be  any 
size  or  any  shape,  with  lines  radiating  from 
any  subscriber's  telephone,  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel,  to  the  limits  of  the  subscriber's 
requirements,  whether  ten  miles  or  a 
thousand. 

Somewhere  on  the  edge  of  this  subscriber's 
radius  is  another  who  requires  a  radius  of 
lines  stretching  still  further  away.  On  the 
edge  of  this  second  subscriber's  radius  is 
still  a  third,  whose  requirements  mean  a 
further  extension  of  the  lines,  and  so  on. 

This  endless  chain  of  systems  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  overlapping  circles. 
Each  additional  subscriber  becomes  a  new 


center  with  an  extended  radius  of  com- 
munication, reaching  other  subscribers. 

However  small  the  radius,  the  step-by-step 
extension  from  neighbor  to  neighbor  must 
continue  across  the  continent  without  a 
stopping  place,  until  the  requirements  of 
every  individual  have  been  met 

There  can  be  no  limit  to  the  extension  of 
telephone  lines  until  the  whole  country  is 
covered.  There  can  be  no  limit  to  the 
system  of  which  each  Bell  telephone  is  the 
center,  up  to  the  greatest  distance  that  talk 
can  be  carried. 

Because  these  are  the  fundamental  needs 
of  a  nation  of  telephone  users,  the  Bell 
System  must  provide  universal  service. 


American  Telephone  and  Tecegrarh  Company 


And  Associated  Companies 


One  PoUcy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


HOW  THE  JAPANESE  ALWAYS  REMAIN  SLENDER 


PROMINENT       SCIENTIST       AND       TRAVELER 

DISCOVERS      LONG      SOI GHT      SECRET 

REDUCED    HIS    OWN    WEIGHT    100 

POUNDS.      NO     ONE     NEED 

REMAIN    FAT    NOW. 


How  to  Rrdacp  Fat  One  Pound  a  Day  aad  Then 

Alwar*   Hrmnin    Slim.      No   DriiKx,   Medlolnea, 

Starvation      Dirt,      ExrrrlnlnK.      or 

Apparatus  Uned.      Flndu  Simple 

Home  Treatment   Workii 

Wonders. 


Arrangements    Now     Made    to     Have     All     Stout 

Readers  of  This  Paper  Receive  a  Free  Copy 

of    Dr.    Turner's    Wontlerful    Hook 

"How  I   Reduced  My  Weight 

100   Pounds." 


On  returning  from  a  recent  trip  Dr.  F.  Turner, 
the  physician,  scientist  and  traveler,  who  has 
won  fame  and  world-wide  renown  through  his 
writings  and  scientific  researches,  accorded  an 
Interview  to  press  representatives  who  were 
astounded  by  his  loss  of  more  than  100  pounds 
of  excessive  fat  since  they  last  saw  him.  They 
found  It  difflcult  Indeed,  to  recognize  in  the 
slender,  muscolar  and  perfectly  proportioned 
form  of  Dr.  Turner  today,  the  same  man  whom 
only  a  few  months  ago  they  knew  as  a  semi- 
invalid,  so  enormously  fat  that  he  could  hardly 

When  questioned  concerning  his  health  and 
the  remarkable  change  in  his  appearance.  Dr. 
Turner  said  that  neither  illness,  medicines, 
starvation  dieting,  nor  strenuous  exercise  had 
caused  him  to  lose  so  much  .excess  weight.  In 
fact  he  said  that  fatty  degeneration  had  eaten 
Into  his  vital  organs  to  such  an  extent  that 
It  would  have  been  foolhardy  to  even  attempt 
the  usual  methods  of  reduction,  and  he  was 
forced  to  seek  other  means  of  escape  from  his 
former  terrible  condition. 

On  being  questioned  further  the  Doctor  said: 
"When  I  began  to  feel  the  stuffy,  cramped  feel- 
ing inside,  which,  as  a  physician,  I  recognized 
as  the  first  tell-tale  symptoms  of  fatty  degen- 
eration, and  when  niy  heart  pounded  and 
throbbed  at  times,  so  it  shook  my  whole  body 
and  seemed  about  to  burst,  I  knew  from  these 
warnings  that  the  end  was  approaching  very 
rapldlv,  although  the  examining  physician  of  a 
large  Life  Insurance  Company,  -  when  refusing 
point  blank  to  accept  me  as  a  risk,  had  already 
told  me  I  was  likely  to  drop  dead  any  minute. 
I  tried  every  means  of  reduction  known  to  medi- 
cal science,  but  without  the  slightest  relief,  I 
then  became  desperate  and  began  to  use  all  the 
advertised  treatments  I  had  ever  heard  of.  These 
not  only  failed  to  help  me,  but  they  did  consid- 
erable harm,  one  nearly  causing  my  death  on 
account  of  the  powerful  drugs  It  contained. 
Although  a  physician.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to 
the  use  of  drugs  in  treating  .  obesity.  I  have 
never  known  a  case  where  they  did  anything 
but  harm  when  used  for  this  purpose.  There 
are  also  treatments  put  on  the  market  by  per- 
sons who  are  without  a  physician's  training, 
and  1  firmly  believe  that  if  I  had  continued  one 
or  two  of  the  methods,  recommended  by  these 
Ignorant,  so-called  advertising  .'specialists'  I 
would  now  be  in  my  grave. 

"Mv  discovery  came  about  during  my  trip  and 
in  this  way r  When  seeking  data  for  some  liter- 
ary work.  I  found  a  reference  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  Japanese  were  said  to  easily  over- 
come any  tendency  to  take  Jon  superfluous  flesh., 
It  was  easily  apparent  from  observation  that 
the  Japs  are  comparatively  heavy  eaters  and 
that  their  diet  consists  Igfrgely  of  rice,  the  most 
starchy  and  therefore  the  most  fat  forming  of 
all  grains.     I  had  often  wondered  why,  in  spite 


of  these  facts,  the  natives  of  Japan  both  men 
and  women,  always  present  such  a  slender, 
trim,  neat  appearance.  Although  corsets  are 
rare  In  that  country,  the  women  there  have 
beautiful  figures  that  any  American  woman 
might  well  envy,  and  the  Japanese  men  have 
strength  and  powers  of  endurance  that  are 
proverbial.  After  diligent  inquiry  about  the 
cause  of  this,  I  became  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  they  were  using  there  In  Japan 
methods  of  fat  reduction  and  fat  prevention  far 
In  advance  of  anything  known  to  medical 
science  in  this  country.  As  the  finding  of  such 
a  method  was  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  me 
at  that  time,  I  consulted  numerous  authorities 
and  set  about  asking  questions  of  those  who 
would  be  likely  to  know  anything  about  It.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  my  untiring  effort.s  were 
finally  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  new 
means  of  fat  reduction  that  I  determined  to 
give  a  short  trial  immediately.  I  was  fairly 
startled  to  behold  the  wonderful  change  It  made 
in  my  appearance,  and  the  Improvement  in  my 
health  that  was  noticeable  from  the  very  first. 
My  fat  began  to  vanish  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
a  day,  sometimes  more.  I  knew  1  had  at  last 
discovered  the  secret  that  had  been  vainly 
sought  for  years,  and  I  continued  the  treatment 
until  I  had  lost  more  than  100  pounds  in  weight. 
I  became  stronger  with  every  pound  I  lost,  and 
soon  regained  all  my  old  time  vigor  of  both 
body  and  mind.  It  made  me  feel  twenty  years 
younger  to  be  rid  of  all  the  fat  that  hatl  formed 
inside  and  outside  of  my  body.  After  discon- 
tinuing the  treatment  and  keeping  a  careful 
record  of  my  weight  for  more  than  two  months, 
I  was  delighted  to  find  that  reduction  was  per- 
manent, nor  has  my  fat  shown  the  slightest 
tendency   to   return   since   then. 

"Can  you  imagine  my  ecstasies  of  joy  and 
Inexpressible  relief,  the  tremendous  load  that 
was  lifted  from  my  mind,  when  after  all  my 
suffering  I  discovered  almost  by  accident  this 
wonderful  secret  method  that  enabled  me  to 
rid  myself  of  100  pounds  of  fat.  and  which  trans- 
formed me  from  a  hopeless,  helpless  wreck  into 
a  perfect  specimen  of  physical  manhood  again? 
I  have  now  been  gladly  accepted  by  the  same 
large  insurance  company  that  previously 
rejected  me." 

Dr.  Turner  then  went  on  to  explain  the  treat- 
ment he  discovered,  and  while  anyone  must 
admit  that  it  is  a  highly  logical  method  and 
undoubtedly  effective  to  a  wonderful  degree,  yet 
it  is  so  simple  that  even  a  child  can  understand 
it  and  obtain  most  satisfactory  results.  Surely 
no  stout  person  need  any  longer  feel  that  he  or 
she  must  remain  fat  now.  Lack  of  space  pre- 
vents a  full  description  of  the  entire  method 
here,  but  Dr.  Turner  has  described  It  in  a 
handsomely  bound  and  extremely  interesting 
little  booklet  entitled  "How  I  Reduced  My 
Weight  100  Pounds,"  and  by  special  arrangement 
with  the  Doctor  we  are  able  to  announce  that 
these  valuable  booklets,  while  they  last,  are  to 
be  distributed  absolutely  free  to  those  of  our 
stout  readers  who  are  sufficiently  interested  to 
send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  postage.  The  books 
are  sent  in  plain  wrapping,  and  we  are  told 
that  there  are  about  1,000  left.  When  these  are 
gone,  the  Doctor  may  not  have  any  more  printed 
for  some  time,  as  he  is  planning  another  long 
trip,  and  will  probably  have  no  time  to  give  the 
.-matter- attention  .  again  until  he  returns.  The 
Doctor's  address  is  F.  Turner.  M.  D..  Suite  125-B 
Clark  Building,  Syracuse.  N.  Y..  and  any  requests 
;  sefit  there  during  ;the''next  few  days  will  be 
given  prompt  attention.  We  urgently  advise 
all  of  our  stout  readers  to  obtain  this  wonderful 
book  and  begin  reducing  weight  immediately,  as 
such  an  opportunity  as  this  may  never  present 
'   itself  again. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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^L  will  wagcr  thcit  you  have  no  complete  set  of  the  works 

of  the  man  whom  Lord  Tennyson  called  *'  the  literary 

$lory  of  America"— the  man  who  wrote  the  most  effective 

example  of  fugitive  poetry  ever  published  in  the  United  5tates-the  man  who 

gave  fresh  life  to  the  "short  story"— the  man   who   invented  the  detective 

story  and  the  tale  of  mystery— America's  first  real  critic : 

EDGAR    ALLAN    POE 

Poe  was  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  American  writers.  His  best  work  belongs 
to  the  highest  domain  of  art.  His  stories  have  admittedly  served  as  models 
to  such  creators  as  5ir  Conan  Doyle,  and  some  of  his  verse  is  not  excelled 
by  any  in  our  languange  for  music  and  imagination.  His  strong  originality,  his 
firm  fine  touch,  and  his  sombre,  yet  beautiful,  temperament,  combine  to  throw 
a  spell  over  his  readers  and,  as  it  were,  transport  them  to  another  world. 

ONLY   60   SETS   NOW   LEFT! 


w 


IL  have  an  edition  of  POL'S  works  that 
we  have  called  the  FORDHAM  LDITION; 
for  it  was  in  his  tiny  cottage  at  Fordham  that 
Poe  composed  "  The  Raven."  This  set  is  in 
ten  volumes,  and  contains  over  3,000  text 
pages— each  one  printed  in  two  colors  with  an 
ornamental  border.  The  set  is  illustrated  by 
36j[uUipage  designs  in  photogravure  on  Japan 
vellunTTwith  printed  tissues.  The  majority  of 
these  illustrations  are  by  eminent  hands  and 
interpret  Poe  in  his  various  moods  with  un- 
usual power.  The  books  are  bound  in  three- 
quarters  leather,  octavo,  with  silk  headbands. 
An  introduction  is  given  by  Nathan   Haskell 

OUR  APPROVAL  OFFER 

Set  Sent  Free— No  Money  Now 

WL  offer  to  send  to  you  the  set  of  1 0  vol- 
umes, charges  paid,  for  your  careful  exam- 
ination. You  can  look  them  over  much  more 
thoroughly  than  you  would  be  able  to  do  in  a 
bookshop.  Upon  acceptance  of  them,  all 
you  need  to  do  is  to  send  us  a  first  payment 
of  $1.00.  The  balance  may  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $2.00  per  month  until  the  entire  set 
has  been  paid  for.  If,  for  any  reason,  you 
decide  not  to  retain  them,  they  may  be  re- 
turned to  us  at  our  expense.  Simply  notify 
us  and  we  shall  provide  for  taking  them  back. 
While  they  last,  these  60  sets,  which  will 
J  be  shipped  in  order  exactly  as  requests  are 
JSS  received,  will  be  sold  without  reserve  at  $16.50 
^per  set.  This  is  a  remarkable  sacrifice  and 
places  a  beautiful  set  of  this  great  American  classic 
easily  within  your  reach.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
secure  a  set  of  the  masterpieces  of  this  distinguished 
American  while  you  have  the  chance— NOW. 

-    THE  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY 

44-60  E.  23rd  ST. 


Dole,  the  well-known  editor ;  and  there  are 
brief  appreciations  by  Longfellow,  Burroughs^ 
Tennyson,  Doyle,  Whittier,  Browning,  Haw- 
thorne and  others.  Of  this  edition,  only  60 
sets  are  actually  left  in  our  stock  room — a 
mere  fragment  remaining  from  a  special  print- 
ing,  the  balance  of  which  we  have  recently 
disposed  of.  One  of  these  60  sets  may  be 
>ours — a  beautiful  and  fascinating  possession 
—  if  you  let  us  know  now.  In  a  few  days  more 
they  will  be  gone. 


NOTL  THLSL  TITLLS 

This  edition -de -luxe  contains  such  world- 
famous  stories  as  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher,"  "  The  Tell-Tale  Heart."  "  The  Black  Cat," 
"  The  Gold  Bug,"  "  The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget," 
"The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum,"  "The  Purloined 
Letter,"  "The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,"  "The 
Descent  into  the  Maelstrom,"  "  The  Assignation," 
"  The  Strange  Case  of  M.  Valdemar,"  etc.,  etc.; 
such  great  f)Ocms  as  "  LI  Dorado,"  "  The  Bells," 
"Annabel  Lee,"  "The  Haunted  Palace,"  "The 
Raven,"  etc.  etc ;  and  such  noteworthy  critical 
articles  as  "The  Philosophy  of  Composition," 
and  "The  Poetic  Principle."  A  general  index  is 
included  in  the  tenth  volume. 
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NEW    YORK 


REQUEST    FOR    SHIPMENT 

The  University  Society. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  for  examination,  chargres  paid,  one 
set  (10  vols.)  of  POES  \VORKS,  Fordham  Edition. 
If  it  is  satisfactory,  I  shall  send  $1.00  on  acceptance 
and  S2.00  monthly  thereafter  until  $16.50  has  been 
paid.    If  not,  I  shall  notify  you. 


Name  ... 
Address 


Ib  writing  to  adrertisers  ple&s*  mentioD  Watsoa'a, 
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I A  Great  Literary  Banquet! 

Read  the  Menu! 
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The  following  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  excellent  articles  which  will  appear  In 
THE  LYCEUM  WORLD  during  t)ie  coming  year.  For  the  last  twelve  months  THE 
LYCEUM  WOULD  has  continued  to  issue  larger  editions  each  month,  and  every  month 
th«  supply  'waa  exhausted,  and  orders  rejected,  before  the  magazine  was  off  the  press 
nfteen  days.  NO  BACK  NUMBERS  SITPPLIKD.  These  articles  cost  the  magazine  thousands 
of  dollars,  and  during  1912  the  subscription  list  is  expected  to  grow  faster  than  ever  before. 

THE  DICKENS  CENTENARY  YEAR  ARTICLES 

1$12  Is  the  year  when  every  Intelligent  person  will  want  to  know  more  than  ever  the 
Influence  of  Dickens.  Miss  Veronica  Freitag,  the  gifted  public  reader  and  Interpreter  of 
Dickens,  has  prepared  a  series  of  articls  that  cover  almost  every  phase  of  the  literary 
career,  the  character  of  his  novels,  the  influence  of  his  work,  and  the  Importance  of 
Dickens.  She  has  given  the  study  such  earnest  attention  that  she  has  felt  a  marked 
change  In  her  own  personal  character.     Send  for  complete  list  of  these  articles. 

"THE  EVOLUTION  OF  SUCCESS" 

Thousands  have  heard  Dr.  Earl  Douglass  Holtz  lecture  on  "Grit,  Grip  and  Gumption." 
Kany  thousands  have  desired  that  this  student  of  what  really  leads  to  success  In  life 
might  write  a  series  of  articles,  so  plain,  so  sound,  so  interesting,  and  withal  so  practical, 
that  benefit  roust  come  to  all  who  follow  the  laws  explained.  THE  LYCEUM  WORLD  Is 
happy  to  announce  that  Dr.  Holtz  has  prepared  a  series  of  articles  exclusively  for  this 
magazine  on  "The  Evolution  of  Success,"  in  which  enough  practical  advice  Is  given  and 
entertainment  furnished  to  pay  any  subscriber  who  sends  $1.00  for  twelve  copies.  Young 
folks  and  older  ones,  too.  should  read  this  series. 


•<THE  WOMEN  OF  SHAKESPEARE" 

The    Most    Remarkable    Shakes- 
pearean    ArtIolc.«i     of    the     Year, 

It  is  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure 
that  THE  LYCEUM  W^ORLD  announces 
that  It  has  Just  secured  the  services  of 
that  great  Shakespearean  scholar  and  lec- 
turer Mr.  Truman  Joseph  Spencer,  who 
will  prepare  ii  series  of  articles  on 
"WOMEN  OF  SHAKESrEARR,"  which 
will  run  for  about  one  year  In  the  columns 
of  THE  LYCEUM  WORLD.  This  remark- 
able series  should  not  be  missed  by  those 
who  want  the  very  best  discussions  on  the 
great  characters  which  Shakespeare  pre- 
sents in  his  works.  Shakespeare's  delinea- 
tion of  the  different  phases  of  womanhood, 
including  sweetheart,  wife,  daughter,  sis- 
ter, mother,  friend,  etc.,  is  among  the 
most  remarkable  in  literature.  Among 
others,  the  following  topics  will  be  han- 
dled   by   this    great    writer: 

CORDELIA,    the   lovine   dansthter. 

OPHEI-IA.   the    Rome   of   May. 

DT^SDEHONA,  the  love  that  ontliTed 
death. 

IMOGEX.  the  T»-ninnn   of  perfect   Italnnce. 

HERMONIE  and  KATHARINE,  wronged 
yet  true. 

CATO'S  DAUGHTER,  wife  to  Brntna. 

CONSTANCE  and  VOLUMNIA,  Shakes- 
penre's    ereat    mothers. 

ISABELLA,   the   saintly   alster. 


now  TO  SUCCEED  AS  A  LECTURER 

The  above  Is  the  subject  that  will  be 
discussed  In  a  most  thorough  manner  In 
a  series  of  articles  by  one  of  the  most 
able  writers  and  teachers  of  English  at 
the  Speech  Arts,  Miss  Christabel  Abbott, 
Ph.B.,  B.L.I.,  at  present  In  charge  of  the 
department  of  English  and  Oratory,  at  the 
State  Normal  School,  Geneseo,  N.   Y 

All  who  desire  to  make  a  success  of 
their  lecture  work,  and  all  public  speakers 
interested  in  securing  the  best  results 
through  public  speaking,  should  be  sure 
to  read  these  articles.  Miss  Abbott  took 
special  instruction  in  the  art  of  lecturing, 
and  has  for  several  years  past  consulted 
with  the  best  teachers.  In  order  to  secure 
reliable  and  helpful  information,  and  the 
results  of  her  study  will  be  given  in  these 
articles.  THE  LYCEUM  W^ORLD  Is  the 
only  magazine  that  will  publish  these 
articles.  Those  who  desire  to  have  the 
full  series  must  subscribe  early,  for  no 
liack  numbers  can  be  furnished.  One 
article  a  month  will  appear  for  ten  to 
twelve  months,  and  among  the  subjects 
discussed   are   the   following: 

1.  THE  MAN. 

2.  THE   SUBJECT. 

?..   THE   LECTURE  ITSELF. 

4.  THE  MANNER  OF  DELIVERY. 

5.  THE  AUDIENCE. 


4» 


Many  More  Articles  Will  Be  Published— SEND  FOR  A  LIST 


4» 

4»  Arthur  E.  Cringle,  Editor  of  THE  LYCEUM  WORLD,  ""T  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


There  Is  no  more  interesting  present  you  can  make  your  friend  than  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  this  high-class,  clean,  independent  lyceum  magazine.  It  is  costly  in  make-up, 
therefore  NO  FREE  SAMPLES.  15c.  a  copy.  »1.00  a  year.  And  if  you  are  Interested  In 
doing  public  platform  work,  as  speaker,  vocalist,  entertainer,  etc.,  write  for  special  Infor- 
mation, free.     Address: — 
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BOOKS. 


IMMORTALITY   CERTAIN — Swedenborg's    great 
work    on    life    after    death,    400    pages,    only 
fifteen      cents,      postpaid.     Pastor      Landenberg, 
Windsor  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FOR    THE     home:. 

RUSSELL  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEM— 607 
Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago.  111.,  costs  no  more 
than  cesspool  or  privy  vault,  never  needs  clean- 
ing, no  typhoid  germs.  For  closet  in  house,  or 
outside  closet,  with  water  works,  or  without 
water  works. 

HELP  W^ANTED. 


WANTED — A  man  or  woman  to  act  as  our  In- 
formation reporter.  All  or  spare  time.  No 
•xperienc*  necessary.  $60.00  to  $300.00  per 
month.  Nothing  to  Bell.  Send  stamp  for  par- 
ticulars. Address  SALES  ASSOCIATION.  715 
Aaaoclatlon   Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FREE  ILLUSTRATEO  BOOK  tells  about  over 
360,000  protected  positions  in  U.  S.  service. 
More  than  40,000  vacancies  every  year.  Tliere 
is  a  big  chance  here  for  you,  sure  and  generous 
pay,  lifetime  employment.  Easy  to  get.  Just 
ask  for  booklet  A. -836.  No  obligation.  EARL 
HOPKINS,   Washington,    D.   C. 

MATRIMONIAL. 


ARRY 


RICH     B'*    I''"*    *>'    Descrlptiona 

"^  '  **  "    •■«  PhotoaFRlSB  (Seeled) 

StamAard  C*r.  CInb,  Grays  Lake,  III. 


Wedding 


Invitations,  Announcements 

VIsltlnK  Cards  and  Stampad  Stationery. 
I  Correct  Style*  Irom  an  Elegant  Shop 
at  Moderate  Prices.  Santples  upon  re- 
MMat.  Our  New  Book  Social  etiquette  SI— free  with  every  order. 
LrOMTT,  ai7  NORTH  CHARLES    STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

RANGER  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  chains,  sprockets  and  pedals:  New 

Departure  Coaster- Brakes  and  Hubs:  Puncture  Proof 

Tires:    highest  grade  equipment  and  many  advanced 

features  possessed  by  no  other  wheels.   Guaranteed  Syrs. 

PaATADV  BD|PCC<l>''^<=ttoyouarelessthaD 

rAwlUnU   rniVCaothers    ask    for  cheap 

wheels.    Other  reliable    models    from  |12  up.    A  few 

c'ood  second-  hand  machines  t3  to  (8. 

10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  »'!•;■.;?, 

prepaid,  anywhere  In  U.S.,  -without  a  cent  i>i  advance. 
DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from 
anyone  at  any  price  until  you  get  our  bljj  ne-v  cataloB 
and  special  prices  a,TiA  a  marvelous  new  o^er.  A  postal 
brings  everything.  Ifrite  it  now.  TIBE8,  Co»ter-Brik« 
R«tr  ffkrcii,  lamps,  parts,  sundries,  Aa//'Mjwj//rif^j. 
Rider  Aeents  everywhere  are  coining  money  sell- 
ing our  bicycles,  tires   and  sundries.      Write   today. 

MEAO  CYCLE  CO.,   0*pf  S  233*     CHICAGO 


Every  Woman 

is    interested    and    should    know 
about  the  wonderful 

Whirling  Spray 

Marvel  Douche 


Ask  your  drut^gist  for 
it.  If  he  cannot  sup- 
ply the  MARVEL,  accept  no 
other,  but  send  stamp  for  illus- 
trated booli — sealed.  It  gives 
full  particulars  and  directions 
invaluable  to  ladies. 


MARVEL  CO.,  44  E.  22d  St.,  New  York 

A  PRIZE  PUZZLE. 

"That  man  has  been  making  that  same 
tariff  speech  for  years,  and  I  don't  understand 
it  yet." 

"Certainly  not,''  replied  Senator  Sorghum; 
"that  speech  is  like  a  conundrum.  After  you 
guess  it,  it's  no  good  any  more." — Washington 
Star. 

The  Telfair  Sanitarium 

W,  G.  ASHWORTH,  M,  D.,  Supt, 
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A  strictly  ethical  Institution,  offering  superior 
advantages  for  the  scientific  treatment  of  NKR- 
VOUS  DISEASES,  UltUG  and  ALCOHOLIC 
ADDICTIONS.  A  modern  building  of  thirty 
rooms,  well  heated  and  lighted  and  fully 
equipped  with  hot  and  cold  baCths,  up-to-date 
electrical  apparatus,  etc.  Charming  location  In 
a  quiet  suburb  wliere  all  publicity  can  be 
avoided.  Patients  are  given  considerate  and 
humane  treatment,  the  GRADUAL.  REDUCTION 
METHOD   being  used   in  all   cases. 

Write     (or     Terina     and     reprinta     from     MedU-Ml 
Journal. 

Long  Distance  Phone  983  Dept.  J 

GREENSBORO.  N.  C. 


Magnificent  Steel  Launcli  $Qt^ 

^  Complete  With  Engine,  Ready  to  Run  ^T  \Jr 


1 9*«v.«o  ana  «  i  iw  DoaMBt  proportionate  pnoes* 

Detroit  two-cjcle  reversible  eneines  with  speed  controlling  lei''er — simplest  engine  made— »tart« 
without  cranking — basonly  3  moving  parts— anyone  can  run  it.  The  Safe  l,aunch— abso- 
lutely noo-sinkable — needs  no  boatbousa  ^AU  boats  fitted  with  air*tight  compartments — can- 
not sink,  leak  or  rust.  We  are  sole  owners  of  the  patents  for  the  manufacture  of  rolled  steel, 
lock'Seamed  steel  boats.  Orders  filled  the  dav  they  are  received.  Boats  shipped  to  every 
partof  the  world.    Free  Catalog.    Steel  KowhouU,  ^'-iO.  «  (83> 

MIGHISAN  STEEL  BOAT  CO.,  1196  Jallsrson  Avenue.  Delroll.  MIeh..  U.  S.tm 
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WILL  MAKE  YOU 
PROSPEROUS 

If  you  ttre  hoiiext  oml  ainbltloiia  write  me 
to<lay.  No  Diatlcr  wliure  ymi  llvo  or  what 
vuur  ocoiipatloii,  I  will  teaih  you  tho  Heal 
EHtato  loiKlni'88  hy  mall;  uppoint  you  Special 
Ueprewntiitive  of  mv  Company  In  your  t.iwii; 
Htiirt  you  In  a  prolltablo  bUMlne.":!  of  your 
own,  and  Utilp  you  make  lilt;  money  ut  onco. 

UnnHD»l  opportunity  for  men  without 
capltitt  to  t>fcon>e  iiidepcntleiit  for  life. 
ValiiHblo  Book  iiud  full  iturticuhirs  h'nie. 
Write  today. 

NATIONAL  '''^-OPERATIVE  REALTY  CO. 
M  135  Mardtin  ICiiil<liii"r 
Pmt  WaHhlneton,  It.  V. 


inn  B.^SKAYED  rAK[i8  OF  VliUR  ^kM  CI  i;n 
'""  GO  CARDS  S1.00  *'•*'*' 

Hand-Engraved  Copper  Plate  work 

Moniy  Rtfundad  If  iht  Qiilltr  Is  Not  Satisfactory 
•IMPLES  tf  ENGRAVING,  EMBOSSING.  PRINTING  an  REQUEST 


Cldrmd  Sta. 

p.  O.  BOX    3  79 


AND  Printinq  Co. 

KANSAS    CITY,    MO. 


\  If  YOU  Would  B 
!y-N^Successful   - 


MEMORY 

the  BASIS 

of  AO 

KNOWLEDGE 

Ton  aro  no  Rreator  intellectually  than  yonr 
memory.  Send  today  for  my  free  book  "How  to 
etuember"— Faces,  Names,  Studies — Develops  Will, 
Oonoentration,  Self-Confidence.  Conversation.  Publk] 
Speaking.  Increases  income.  Sent  absolutely  free-r-Address 
rOICXBON  UEBOBT  SOBOOL,  711  AUSITOBimkl  BLDO.,  CHICAOO 


Dr.  Irvine  K.  Mott's  Method  of 
Kidney  Treatment 

restores  cell  function  of  the  kidney  not  de- 
stroyed, arrests  and  prevents  further  apreadlng 
of  the  disease.  His  methods  for  treating  kidney 
affections  have  been  tested  by  the  Cincinnati 
Post.  A  full  detail  of  this  Investigation  or  test 
can  be  had  by  addressing  him  as  below. 

Dr.  Mott  is  a  graduate  of  a  Cincinnati  medical 
college,  class  1883,  and  afterward  took  Instruc- 
tions abroad,  later  becoming  a  specialist  and  In- 
ve.stigator  of  kidney  diseases.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  he  has  revealed  to  science  that  kidney  dis- 
eases can  be  checked,  the  patient  restored  to 
normal   weight  and  enabled  to  resume  work. 

The   following   is  a   statement   from   Dr.   Mott: 

"My  method  is  intended  to  arrest  the  disease, 
even  though  it  has  destroyed  most  of  the  kidney, 
and  to  preserve  intact  that  portion  not  yet  de- 
stroyed. The  medicines  I  use  are  for  the  pur- 
pose   of    neutralizing    the    poisons    that    form    a 


toxine  tliat  destroys  the  cells 
kidneys,  and  my  success  in  th< 
jicy  di.sca.sos  is  enough  to  convj 
patient  alike,  that  science  has"  1 
to  'incurable  di.'jease,  physiolof 
Dr.  Mott  invites  the  afflict 
symptoms  and  to  ask  for  his  fr 
He  will  send   you   his  essay 


10  tubes  of  the 
^tment  of  kld- 
, physician  and 
tered  a  hlther- 

Jlly  speaking.'  " 

to    send    their 

expert  opinion. 

Udney  troubles. 


Correspondence  should   be   ditected   to 

IRVINE  K.  MOTT,  M.  D. 

323  Mitchell  Building,     -     CINCINNATI,  O. 


COMPUIMCNTS    OF- 

TOM   WATSON 

ETDtTOR   OF 

THE  JEFFERS0NIAN5 


To  Readers  of  The  Jeffersonians  : 

This  knife  is  made  of  good  steel,  has  strong  rivets,  and  will  last  as  well  as 
most  knives  sold  at  $1.00  cash. 

The  handle  of  the  knife  contains  a  photograph  of  our  editor,  Thos.  E. 
Watson,  and  is  a  nice  souvenir,  as  well  as  a  useful  article. 

We  will  send  this  knife  to  you,  postpaid,  for  tw^o  subscriptions  to  The 
Jeffersonian  or  Watson's  ISIagazine.  Now,  this  does  not  mean  your  own  sub- 
scription. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Jeff  are  easy  to  get,  and  it  wnll  only  take  a  very 
short  time  for  you  to  get  this  knife.  Send  us  two  subscriptions  to  either 
Watson's  Magazine  or  The  Jeffersonian  at  the  regular  rate  of  a  dollar  a  year, 
total  $2.00,  and  we  will  immediately  forward  the  knife. 

THE  dEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Thomson,  Ga. 
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"1 


UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY 

COMPLETE  AND  UNABRIDGED 

Webster's  Universal  Dictionary,  complete  a^dunabW^^^^^^^  ijf  If  ^Prid'ion'.Ei?' 

innovation  in  the  history  of  book  making.    The  exclarnationol  everyone  i  cumbe.Bome  in  handling  that  it  was 

The  most  usable  book  in  the  E"Bl.3h  language  has  heretofore^ b^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^   cumbersome 

un'^^^irg^di'ctiorr-v'f^om^tL'ltb^t;^^^^^^^  a[i  this  is  forever  eliminated  by  the  printing  of 

the  complete  work  on  India  paper.    Read  our  offer  be^w  :  ^  ^^^^^         ^^^^^^  Fif  tCCH    BOOkS 

Weight  Edition  4  lbs. 


Old  Style 
Edition 


13  lbs. 


size 
liy^xO  iu. 

Five  inches  thick 

2,205  tliree-co!umn  pages 

Weight,  13  pouudet 


In  One 


Si/.e 
llVaxO  in. 

One  inch  Ihick 
2,205  three-column  pages 
Weight,  4  iioundM 


CamtiUtt  Dictionary  tfihe 

English  Languan. 

Modern  Gazetteer  of  the 
World. 

Dictitnary  of  Authors 

with  Titles  of  H'oris. 

Dictionary  of  Noted 

Names  in  Fiction. 

Dictionary  of  Foreign 
Words  and  Phrases. 

Dictionary  of  Scrifiture 
Proper  Names. 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Proper  Names. 
Dictionary  of  Abbrevia- 
tions and  Contractions. 
Pronouncing  Dictionary 
of  Biography. 
Signs  and  Symbols  Used 
in  Writing  and  Printing. 
Maris  Used  in  Proof- 
reading. 
.   Values  of  Standard 

Foreign  Coins. 
.  List  of  A  mended  Spellings 
,  Faulty  Diction  and  How 

to  Correct  It. 
.  Complete  Atlas  of  the 
World.     64  Maps. 


India  Paper  Edition 

WEBSTER'S  UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY,  complete 
and  unabridged,  printed  on  India  paper,  is  not  yet 
off  the  press.  There  are  only  a  few  paper  mills  in  the 
world  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  India  paper,  and 
our  importation  is  direct  from  England.  The  complete 
Dictionary  of  2,205  pages,  bound  in  flexible  morocco,  makes 
a  volume  only  one  inch  thick.  It  is  set  from  new  type. 
New  plates.  Thousands  of  new  words.  This  dictionary 
is  not  published  by  the  original  publishers  of  Webster's 
dictionary,  or  by  their  successors,  but  is  an  entirely  new 
work.  This  beautiful  India  paper  edition  is  bound  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  enable  the  reader  to  fold  it  back 
to  back  and  hold  the  complete  dictionary  in  one  hand,  as 
you  would  a  magazine.  The  illustration  shows  the  dic- 
tionary printed  on  regular  boek  paper,  full  leather  bind- 
ing, and  the  same  work  with  the  same  number  of  pages 
printed  on  India  paper.    Take  your  choice. 

This  advance  offer  is  to  determine  to  what  extent  the 
public  prefer  the  India  paper,  so  that  we  may  determine 
the  quantity  of  India  paper  to  buy  when  we  come  to 
print  the  next  regular  edition.  In  this  advance  offer  by 
mail  a  very  substantial  saving  may  be  had  by  our  customers 
since  no  agent's  commission  or  dealer's  profit  will  be 
involved  in  the  transaction. 

We  will  ship  either  edition  for  your  examination,  so 
you  need  not  decide  whether  or  not  you  wish  to  buy 
until  you  actually  see  and  examine  the  dictionary.  How 
could  any  proposition  be  more  fair? 


H    you 

■    unti 
I    coul 


Before  Publication  Offer 

WE  will  enter  your  order  for  this  beautiful  India  paper 
Dictionary,  bound  in  full  flexible  morocco,  and  ship 
for  your  examination  for  a  payment  of  $1.00  on  approval 
and  $2  00  per  month  thereafter  for  seven  months,  until  our 
Special  Before  Publication  Price  of  $15.00  is  paid.  This  Is  but 
little  more  than  the  price  of  one  of  the  old  editions  of 
Webster's  Dictionary,  printed  on  plain  book  paper, 
although  the  manufacturing  cost  is  almost  double.  This 
price  is  strictly  limited  to  the  small  edition  now  being 
printed.  We  fill  orders  in  rotation,  just  as  soon  as  the 
books  are  ready  for  shipment. 


Request  tor  Examination 


The  Riverside  Publishino  Co.,  Watson's 

Marquette  Building,  Chicago.  Magazine 

Please  ship  for  mv  examination  Webster's  Unlyereal 
Dictionary,  India  Paper  Edition,  patent  thumb  index, 
bound  In  full  flexible  leather.  If  after  Aye  day  ■  examtna- 
tion  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  the  work,  I  will  send  you 
«1.00  as  first  payment  and  i|;'.>.00  per  month  thereafter  for 
seven  months  until  your  Special  Before  Publication 
Price  of  $15.00  Is  paid.  If  not  satisfactory  I  will  notify 
you  within  live  days  and  return  to  you  as  soon  as  I 
receive  shipping  instructions. 
NAME— ^ 

Address  . 


If  Old  Sty:e  Edition  Is  desired  cDaiige  India  Paper  Edition  to  read  Old  Style  i 
Edition,  price  $15. eo  to  $13.00,  and  seven  monllis  to  sU  moitis. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  W«t«o«'B. 
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We  Do  Job  Printing! 


The  Jeffersonian  Publishing  Co. 
has  no  reni  or  iown-laxes  to  pay. 
Therefore,  we  can  do  cheaper 
printing  than  any  city  or  town 
shop  can  do.  And  we  can  do 
better  work  than  any  other  shop 
can  do.     Try  us 


The  Jeffersonian  Publishing  Co. 

Thomson,     •    Georgia 


THE  MENAGE 

Published  at  Aurora.  Missoiu-i.  Subscrip- 
tion Price  50c.  a  Year.  In  Clubs  of  Four 
or  More,  25c. 

MOST  A66RESSIVE  ANTI-CATHOLIG 
PAPER  IN  AMERICA. 

Hated  and  Feared  by  the  Roman  Hierarchy. 

Hated  because  it  exposes  the  evil  genius 
and  the  damnable  intrigues  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Political  Machine,  which  is  the 
"deadliest  menace  to  American  liberties  and 
civilization." 

Feared  because  it  refuses  to  be  swerved 
from  its  purpose  to  arouse  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  evils  of  Catholicism  and  thwart 
the  Roman  hierarchy  in  its  avowed  purpose 
to    make    America    Catholic. 

A  paper  which  has  secured  50,000  subscrib- 
ers in  less  than  nine  months,  and  for  the  .sup- 
pression ef  which  the  Roman  hierarchy  is 
petitioning  Congress  for  special  legislation, 
should   interest   every  true  American. 

A  postal  card  will  bring  a  sample  copy,  but 
you  had  better  send  a  dollar  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription for  yourself  and  three  of  your 
friends. 


Adilrass 


THE  MENACE, 


Aurora, 


Missouri. 


Books  That  Should  Be  In 
EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME 

SKN.\TK    DOCUMENT    NO,    IM. 

Official  proof  of  immorality  and  ro'tic.-il 
grafting  of  Roman  Catholic  Priests  In  tbe 
Pliilippines.      Price   10   cents. 

the:  great  DEBATE 

Between  Wm.  Lloyd  Clark  and  Father  Ken- 
ery.      Price    10    cents. 

A    SMALL.   GUN   SPIKED. 

The  reply  of  Wm.  Lloyd  Clark  to  Wm. 
Davis,  a  pro-Roman  editor.  This  pamphlet 
should  be  scattered  by  the  millions.  Price 
10  cents. 

THE    OPEN    DOOR    TO    HELL. 

The  nine  famous  articles  by  Bishop  East- 
man, exposing  the  convent  and  confessional. 
Price   10   cents. 

BEHIND  CONVENT  BARS. 

A  now  book  by  Wm.  Lloyd  Clark,  revealing 
the  crimes  and  abuses  peculiar  to  the  cloister. 
Price   25    cents. 

ROMAN  OATHS  AND  PAPAL  CURSES, 

Or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  Turned  In- 
side Out.  By  Wm.  Lloyd  Clark.  Price  25 
cents. 

PRIEST  AND  WOMAN. 

A  book  for  Wives,  Mothers  and  Daughters. 
By  Mrs.   Wm.   Lloyd  Clark.     Price  25   cents. 

CONVENT  HORROR. 

The  true  history  of  Barbry  Ubryk,  impris- 
oned 21  years  in  a  convent  basement.  Price 
25   cents. 

ERRORS  OP  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 

By  fifteen  distinguished  Americans;  700 
pages.     Price  $2.00. 

THE  DEVIL  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

A  history  of  Romanism  for  fifteen  hundred 
years;   500   pages.     Price  $1.50. 

THE  SCARLET  MOTHF^R  OF  THE  TIBER. 

Bv  Evangelist  L.  J.  King.  Two  volumes; 
800   pages.      Price   $2.00. 

THIRTY   YEARS   IN   HELL, 

Or  From  Darkness  to  Light  By  ex-Priest 
Bernard   Fresenborg.     400  pages.     Price  $1.25. 

W^HY    PRIESTS    SHOULD    WED. 

By  Rev.  Justin  D.  Fulton,  D.  D.  The  dead- 
liest blow  ever  given  to  Romanism  on  this 
continent.      Cloth.      Price    $1.00. 

THE    PRIEST,    WOMAN    AND   THE    CONFES- 
SIONAL. 

By  Father  Cliiniquay.  If  you  want  to  know 
why  a  priest  should  wed,  read  this  book. 
Cloth.     Price  $1.25. 

FIFTY  YEARS   IN  THE  CHURCH  OF   ROME. 

By    Father   Chiniquay.      The    world's    greatest 
classic  on  Romanism;  832  pages.     Price  $2.25. 

FORTY  YEARS  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF 
CHRIST. 

Father  Chiniquay's  new  book.  Entertain- 
ing.    Startling.      Instructive.      Price  $2.50. 

Address  all  orders  to 

WM.  LLOYB  CLARK.  Lock  Box  0744,  Dept.  A.,  MILAN.  ILL. 


Im  wrltinc  to  advertisers  please  mention  Wata*a's. 
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Plain  Talks 
and  Tales 

By  THOS.  F.  LOCKHART 
Wellington,  Mo. 


Price  40  cents.    Order  of  Author 


It  is  a  book  that  every  boy  and 
girl  should  read. 


r 


^ 


Thos.  E.  Watson 

Thomson,  Georgia 


Will  pradtise  law  in  all  the 
courts,  and  will  take  claims 
for  colledlion,  on  the  usual 
terms 


^= 


J 


TRIAL  OF  JESUS  FROM  A  LEGAL  STANDPOINT 

By  W.  J.  GAYNOR,  Mayor  of  New  York  City,  and  Formerly  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Jesus  was  not  the  victim  of  a  mob  but  was  tried  and  condemned  in  a  court  of  law. 
Wa3  the  trial  fair?  Was  the  arrest  lawful?  What  was  the  charge  and  was  it  a 
crime  in  law?  Was  the  court  duly  constituted?  Had  it  jurisdiction?  Did  the 
evidence  support  the  verdict?  Was  the  sentence  legal?  Was  Jesus  denied  any 
lawful  right?  Ought  the  Appellate  Court  to  have  reversed  the  judgment  had  the 
great  Prisoner  at  the  bar  made  appeal?  Judge  Gaynor's  judicial  review  of  this 
tragic  event  is  one  of  the  intellectual  productions  of  the  world.  Published  exclusively 
in  Vol.  II  Sellers'  Classics  just  off  the  press.  Daniel  Webster's  speech  against  a 
man  charged  with  murder  also  published  and  many  masterpieces  of  literature  found 
In  no  other  book.     321  pages.     Price  $2.00. 

Vol.  I.  (distinct  from  Vol.  II.)  contains  great  jury  trials  and  legal  arguments. 
Tou  hear  Beach's  burning  words  in  the  damage  suit  against  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
for  leading  the  plaintiff's  wife  astray,  and  the  eloquent  Tracy  in  the  minister's 
defense.  You  hear  Delmas  in  the  Thaw  case  picture  Evelyn's  life  along  the  primrose 
path.  You  hear  Prentiss  in  Kentucky's  greatest  murder  trial  and  Susan  B.  Anthony's 
dramatic  response  to  the  court  that  condemned  her.  You  hear  Clarence  Darrow  and 
Senator  Borah  in  Haywood's  recent  trial,  and  you  stand  for  two  hours  with  the 
mighty  Voorhees  as  he  invokes  the  unwritten  law  in  behalf  of  an  erring  sister's 
brother  who  killed  the  man  "that  plucked  the  flower  from  the  garden  of  honor  and 
flung  it  away  in  a  little  while,  withered  and  dead."  You  hear  Ingersoll,  Seward, 
Lewis,  Rayner,  Brady  and  other  thought  and  language  masters  plead  for  the  heart 
treasures  of  life.     314  pages.     Price  ?2.00. 

Both  books  handsomely  bound  and  illustrated.  Sold  separately  or  together. 
Shipped  prepaid.  If  either  is  not  all  we  claim  money  refunded  and  ten  per  cent 
additional  as  interest  thereon. 

CLASSIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Box  5,  Baxley,  Ga. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watsoa's. 
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OUR  LATEST  BOOK  | 

■<► 

Watson^s  'Trose  Miscellanies"  ;; 

^This  handsome  volume  contains  the  cream  of  Thos.  E.  Wat-  :: 

son's  short  compositions,  published    during   the    last    twenty-five  J 

years.  t 

The  book  is  being  made  ready  for  the  press,  and  will  be  in  J; 

most  attractive  form.  '-"^ 

The  indications  are  that  the  book  will  have  a  tremendous  sale.  :: 

If  you  would  have  your  order  promptly  filled,  mail  it  now,  with  V. 

$1.50  accompanying.  '► 

The  orders  will    be   filled    according   to   the  miller's  rule  of  :: 

"first  come,  first  served."  JJ 

This  does  not  include  mailing  or  expressage  ^^ 

}  JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Thomson,  Ga.  ' 
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BE  SURE  AIMD  READ  "THIS! 

I  A  NEW  BOOK 


BY 


XHOS.  K.  LOCKHART 

DEAR  FRIEND: 

»„„  Uiff^^j**®  Jw?-*  ^°^  ^^^®  ^^^^  ^y  other  books  but,  whether  you  have  or  not.  I  trust 
you  will  order  this  naw  one,  entitled  "CHEERFUL  CHATS  WITH  FAR-AWAY  FRIENDS." 
♦?v  ♦  1 1  *^o^a"<;i'"ff  a  department  In  a  St.  Louis  daily  newspaper.  I  requested  the  readers 
♦2  i<?*  li  about  their  troubles  if  they  thought  I  could  help  them  in  any  way.  This 
ifi  u  T  .5<"i®  ireely,  and  I  now  publish  their  questions  and  mv  replies  in  book  form, 
wnicn  1  ihlnlc  makes  a  very  unique  and  interesting:  book — something  out  of  the  ordinary, 
as  It  gives  you  a  peep  into  an  invalid's  mail  box;  which  is  sure  to  prove  both  interesting 
ana  amusing.  It  will  also  show  y«u  that  other  people  have  troubles  as  well  as  yourself, 
and  just  how  pron«  they  are  to  worry  over  the  many  petty  trials  and  vexations  of  life. 

m  aplte  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been  lying  in  one  position,  without  a  rest  or  change 
m  any  way  whatever,  for  the  past  twenty-four  years,  I  have  cultivated  the  habit  of 
looking  on  the  sunny  side  of  life,  and  you  will  find  that  all  my  books  breathe  a  spirit  of 
true  optimism  that  cannot  help  but  cheer  and  uplift  all  who  read. 

I  sincerely  hope  you.  reader,  will  encourage  me  by  ordering  this  last  book  of  mine. 
It  contains  my  picture,  and  the  price  is  only  50   cents. 

Nine  years  ago  my  mother  passed  away  to  her  eternal  home  and  left  me  helpless 
and  deititute.  to  earn  my  support  the  best  I  could.  This  I  have  done,  with  God's  help, 
by  writing  books.     I  have  written  several,  titled  as  follows: 

"TWENTY-FOUR  YEARS  IN  A  MATTRESS  GRAVE."  Price  20  cents.  This  Is  a 
story  of  my  life,  and  gives  an  amusing  account  of  my  trials  with  fake  doctors.  Orders  fer 
this  book  have  come  from  every  State  in  the  Union  and  seven  foreign  countries. 

"IDEAS  OF  AN  INVALID."  30  cents.  Is  just  what  its  title  implies,  my  Ideas  on 
religion. 

"PLAIN  TALKS  AND  TALES,"  being  a  collection  of  sketches  and  short  stories. 
Price  40  cents. 

I  lire  alone  with  my  nurse  and  earn  our  support  by  the  sale  of  these  books  It  Is  the 
only  way  open  to  me.  God  spared  me  one  eye,  a  finger  and  thumb  so  I  could  wrltf  and 
care  for  myself.     I  have  done  my  best.     Won't  you  help  me  with  an  order? 

When  ordering  books  be  sure  to  send  registered  letter,  P.  O.  or  Express  order  Other- 
wise It  must  be  at  your  own  risk. 

THOMAS  F.  L^OCKHART.  Dept,  J.,  WelllnQton,  Missouri 
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$-^  .00  DOWN 


1 


$1.00  Per 
Month 
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Heductd  fhotographU  reproduction.    Actual  sixe  of  each 

volume,  SxlOM  inches;   weight,  both  volumes,  9%  pounds. 


We    will   ship 

you    Walter    P. 

Wrlt^ht's    Famous 

Reference  work  for 

ttie    Amateur     and 

Professional      Gar-     And    vou    need    not   keep   the 

dener     tor     only     books  unlets  you  are   ««ti«fied' 

Every  article  in  Cassei-l's  Popular  Gardening  has 
its  purpose,  every  paragraph  its  germ  of  helpfulness, 
every  illustration  its  lesson  of  cultural  value  or  beauty. 
An  inspection  of  the  work  in  your  home  at  our  ex- 
pense, will  amply  demonstrate  to  you  that  for  its  many 
profitable  features  this  work  has  no  peer. 

Satisfaction   Guaranteed 

If,  after  five  days'  examination,  you  decide  not  to 
keep  the  books,  return  to  us  by  express  collect  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  Walter  P.  Wright's  great 
work  has  never  before  been  sold  on  such  terms.  You 
take  absolutely  no  risk  in  ordering  the  set  on  approval. 


Cassell's   Popular   Gardening 

Edited  by  WALTER    P.   WRIGHT,  the  Famous  Horticultural  Expert 


Some  of  the  Topics  Prominently 
Featured  are  Herbaceous  Plants,  Alpine  and 
Rock  Plants,  Bulbs,  the  leading  florists'  flowers. 
Chrysanthemums,  Aquatic  Plants,  Popular 
Climbers,  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Orchids,  the  Dwarf 
Trees  of  Japan,  Ferns,  Window  and  Room 
Gardening,  Town  and  Suburban  Gardening, 
Floral  Decorations,  the  Greenhouse  and  Con- 
servatory, Fruits,  every  kind  of  Vegetable,  etc. 


In  Two  Encyclopaedic  Volumes— 1130  Pages 

With  24  full-page  plates  in  colors  and  over  1,000  illus- 
trations in  half-tone  and  line  throughout  the  text,  care- 
fully printed  on  plate  paper  throughout;  gilt  top.  The 
volumes  are  bound  in  genuine  imported  maroon  half- 
morocco  leather,  stamped  in  pure  gold.  The  size  of 
each  volume  is  8  x  10>^  inches. 

A  Practical  Gardening  Guide  for  Practical  Men  and  Women 

The  examination  will  make  known  to  you  a  reference  book  and  gardening  guide  which  has 

earned  the  emphatic  and  unrestrained  approval  of  every  enthusiast  who  has  seen  it.     The  how 

and   why  of  horticultural  success  is  fully  explained  in  a  common-sense  way,  and  to  make 

such  directions  and  hints  more  lucid,  hundreds  of  sketches  show  just  exactly  how  cuttmgs 

are  made,  seedlings  potted,  plants  cut  down,  gardens  laid  out  and  arranged,   and  how 

the  hundred  and  one  useful  accessories  can  be  made  at  home.     The    ^_^ 

Table  of  Contents  at  the  beginning  of  each  volume,  and  the  Com-     /^/    Casaeil 

plete  Index  at  the  end  of  the  last,  afford  a  ready  guide  to  a  great    /xj/   „      *»  „^ 
r.,,,.,  ^.  /  *^  /       t.ompany 

mine  of  useful  information.  /     /4.'^.4o  K.  19th 

A  calendar  of  operations  tells  exactly  'what  to  do  for  every    /^/    ^\"^^^^°'^ 

month  in  the  year,  so  as  to  insure  a  bright  and  attractive     /^ /^^^'^XcZ^^nixiiMil'i 

succession,   and  to   enable  the  amateur  intelligently   to     /^/ which  kindly  send   me 

I I     cater  and  care  for  the  needs  of  his  garden.  /  ^/  carriage  prepaid,  one  corn- 


Hundreds  of 

Practical 
Illustrations 

ExtraDurable 
Genuine  Half- 
Morocco 
Bindlnii 


Our  Special  Offer: 

Let  us  send  you  this  great  work  ON  APPROVAI,.     We  should  like  you  to  judge  far 
yourself  its  positive,  practical  money-making  value  to  YOU.     The  price  is  only  $12.00.      / 
Just  send  us  $1X0  with  the  Coupon  and  you  will  receive  the  set,  carriage  prepaid,  ^^r 
If  after  five  days  you  don't  want  it,  simply  notify  us  and  hold,  subject  to  our  order 
We  will  then  refund  your  money.     If  you   keep  it  pay  us  the  balance  $1.00 
a  month   until  settled  in  full.      (U  you  wish  to  pay  cash,  we  will  allow  a 
discount  of  5^.) 


Cassell  &  Company 

(Est.  1848)      43-43  East  19tli  Street      New  York 


plete  set  of  "Cassell's  Pop' 
ular    Gurdeiiin^,"    edited    by 
Water  P.  Wrighl.    It  is  under- 
ood    I   may  examine  the    work 
five  days  and  if  1  do  not  wish  to  keep 
it    I    agree   to    notify  you   and    hold, 
subject  to  your  order,     and    you   will 
refund  my  money.     If  I  keep  it  I  agree  to 
pay  the  balance  of  $1 1.00  in  monthly  in- 
stallments  of    $1.00  until    settled  in  full. 


Occupation 
Address 


In  writing  to  ajlvertisera  please  mention  Wataea'a. 
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WATSON'S 
WEEKLY  JEFFERSONIAN 

Is  a  Fearless,  Independent  Newspaper, 
handling  all  subjects  relating  to  the  Politi- 
cal or  Religious  welfare  of  our  country.- 

THOS.  E.  WATSON,     -      Editor. 

If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  National 
Politics ;  if  you  want  to  note  the  trend  of 
the  times  in  a  religious  sense  ;  if  you  want 
to  know  more  about  the  farce  known  as 
"Foreign  Missions;"  if  you  want  to  real- 
ize just  what  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
doing  to  gain  more  strength  in  this  country, 


READ 


The  Weekly  Jeffersonian 


ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR. 


THE  JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

THOMSON,  GEORGIA 

"" !■! !■!  !■' !■' 


advJjRTIsiNg  section. 


Why  Priests 
Should  Wed 

This  name  does  not  do 
lustice  to  the  vast  scope 
and  importance  of  the 
book.  It  is  really  a 
dynamic  expose  of  the 
entire  rotten  Roman  sys- 
tem. BUY  THE  BOOK! 
Price  $1.00  net.    .    .    . 

Jeffersonian  Pub,  Co. 

Thomson,     -     ■     Georgia 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  Is  a  Joy  Forever 

iR.  T.  F'ellx  Oouraud's  Oplental 

Cream  of  IVfaglcal  Beautlfler 

Hi-iiuivcs  Tan,  Pimiilos,  Freokles, 
Moth  Piiti'hi-s,  Kash  and  Skin  Dis- 
fas(-s,  and  cvcrv  l)l(*misl)  on  Ix-au- 
tv,  and  dclk's  ilcti'ction. 
It  has  stood  the  test  of 
«4  vears,  and  is  so  harm- 
less we  ta«te  it  to  be 
sure  it  is  properly  made. 
Accept  no  counterfeit  of 
similar  name.  Dr.  L.  A. 
Hayre  said  to  a  lady  of 
the  hautton  (a  patient): 
"As  you  ladies  will  use 
t  hem",  I  r  e  c  o  m  m  end 
'(4ouRAUu'8  Ckbam,'  as 
the  least  harmful  of  all 
thi;  skin  preparations." 
For  sale  1)V  all  druKt'sts 
and  Fancy-doods  Deal- 
ers in  the  Iliiited  States, 
Canada  anil  lOurope. 
FERD  T   HOPKINS.  Prop^  37  Great  Jones  St.,  N.  Y. 

FROM  BULL  RUN  TO  APPOMATTOX 

By  LUTHER  W.  HOPKINS,  of  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart's  Cavalry 

Have  you  seen  this  book  ?  Send  for  a  copy  on  approval. 
The  book  i.s  7-hx5'/i,  .312  pages,  well  illustrated,  .ina  said  to 
be  one  of  the  most  readable  contributions  to  the  history  of 
the  War  Between  the  States  that  has  yet  been  written. 

Price  S1.25,  Including  postage 
HOPKINS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  100  E.  Lexington  St.,  BALTIMORE.  MP. 

Jvct  us  ten  you  now  to 
catcli  thom  where  you 
think  there  are  none. 
We  make  the  famous 

Double     Muzzle     Wire     Fish    Basket. 

Greatly  improved  thi.s  year.     Write 

EUREKA  FISH  NET  CO.,  Griffin,  Ga. 


What  Do  You  Know  About 
Freemasonry? 

Every  man  who  belongs  to  this  ancient  and  honorable  fraternity,  should  be  thoroughly 
converoant  with  its  ancient  customs,  traditions,  and  history.  These  sublects  are  covered 
In  "due  f»rm"  in  the  pases  of  THE  NEW  AGE  MAGAZINE  each  month  by  the  greatest 
Masenic  writers  and  students  of  the  day. 

Every  Mason,  from  the  youngest  Entered  Apprentice,  who  stands  in  the  North-eaot 
corner  of  the  Lodpe,  to  the  Worshipful  Master,  wlio  presides  in  the  East,  will  find  inter- 
esting and  instructive  reading  in  the  pages  of  THE  NEW  AGE  MAGAZINE. 

THE  NEW  AGE  MAGAZINE  is  not  only  the  leading  Masonic  forum  of  the  -^^orld  today, 
but  It  1b  a  standard  literary  magazine  of  the  highest  character  as  well.  The  Literary 
■ectlen  ef  THE  NEW  AGE  MAGAZINE  is  not  excelled  by  any  popular  magaeine  published. 
There  are  good,  crisp,  clean-cut  stories  of  fiction  and  travel  contributed  by  some  of  the 
best  known  writers  in  the  literary  world;  just  the  right  kind  of  reading  that  will  entertain 
the  entire  family  circle — Father,  Mother,  Wife,  Sons  and  Daughters. 

Subicrlptlon  price  Is  $1.50  per  year;  sample  copies  sent  on  request.  Energetic  agenta 
wanted  In  every  community.  Liberal  commissions.  Write  today  for  sample  copy  and  full 
particulars. 

THE  NEW  AGE  MAGAZINE 

No.  1  Madison  Avenue,        -        -        New  York  City 

SPECIAL    CLUBBING    OFFER— WATSON'S   MAGAZINE  and    the 
NEW  AGE  MAGAZINE,  both  together  for  $L50 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watsen'a. 
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" Rooseveltian  Fact  and  Fable" 


As  the  Loud  Noise  is  again  a  candidate  for  thrj  Presidency,  you  should  see 
"the  other  side"  of  him.  To  Jake  Riis  and  others,  Mr.  T.  R.  is  a  hero:  to  Mrs.  Annie 
Riley  Hale  and  oiTiers,  he  is  an  uproarious  Humbug. 

Read  her  book,  and  then  decide  for  yourself  what  hra  really  is.  There  Isn't  a 
dull  page  in  the  volume,  and  the  man  who  can  successfully  answer  Mrs.  Hale  will 
be  able  to  command  his  own  price,  during  the  campaign  that  is  now  getting  under  way. 

Clip  the  coupon,  ranclose  a  money  order  for  a  dollar,  and  the  book  will  come 
postpaid.     Mr.  Watson  has  read  it  and  speaks  of  it  in  the  highest  terms. 


MRS.    ANNIE    RILEY   HALE, 
No.  6  West  66th  St., 
New  York  City. 

Enclosed  please  find  one 
your  ad.  in  Wata*M'a. 

dollar. 

for 

...,  1112. 

■aw 

which 

mail 

me 

your 

Roosevelt 

book.     I 

TKe  Progressive  Democrat 

Published  at  THOMSON,  GEORGIA 

A  Weekly  Paper  Dealing  With  State  Issues 

J.  D.  WATSON,  THOS.  E.  WATSON, 

Editor.  (gntributing  Editor. 

Independent     Fearless     Non= Partisan 

FIFTY    CENTS    PER    YEAR 


THE  JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
THomson,  Georgia 


Xn  writinir  to  advertisers  please  mention  WsUon'*, 
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HAVE  PLACED  IN  THEIR  HOMES  THE  WORLD-FAMED  PUBLICATION 

Ridpath's  History  of  the  World 


This  means  that  practically  as  many  Americans  have  bought  Ri^Pft^ial  for  a'nTbook  ?  ''''*  ^^''''^^"'''  Britannica'and 
Country  Dictionary  combined.    Can  you  imaK.ne  a."y  greater  testinionallo^^^^^  endorsed  by  the  schoiar- 

Dr.  Ridpath-s  Immortal  Work  commands  the  admiration  o    he  EnBish-speakin^  world. 


the  Country  Dictionary  combined.  Can  you  imaKine  any  greater  testimonial  lor  any  dook  / 
*'''  Dr  Ri^path-s  imm'ortal  Work  commands  the  admiration  o  the  English-speakmg  world 
ship  ot  the  world,  and  by  the  great  American  people,  as  the  only  history  of  the  world  worth  naving. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  PUBLISHERS 

Places  In  our  hands  the  remaining  sets  of  this  great  publication 

9  Massive  Royal  Octavo  Volumes.  4.000  double-column  pages.  2.000  superb  illustrations,  brand  new.  latest  edition  down 
to  date  beautifully  bound  in  Half  Morocco.    We  are  selling  these  sets,  while  they  last. 

At  LESS  than  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 

We  will  name  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  to  those  sending  us  the  Coupon  below.    Tear  off  the  Coupon,  write  name  and 
address  plainly  and  mail  to  us  now  before  you  forget  it  offered-and  on  easy  terms. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  Ridpath  s  History  of  the  World  at  the  lowest  P"^.^  V'.""'^  l^.^  ojler.    The  sample 
It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  inspect  the  beautiful  specimen  pages  and  let  us  mail  you  full  particulars  oi  our  oner, 
pages  are  free. 
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Royal  octavo  volumes,  encyclopedia  size,   1 1  in.  tall,  8  in.  wide,  2  in.  thick,  welaha  55  Iba. 


J^* "*  *»  *  "  takes  you  back  to  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory, long  before  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  were  built.down 
through  the  romantic  troubled  times  of  Chaldca's  grandeur 
and  Assyria's  magnificence  ;  of  Babylonia's  wealth  and  lux- 
ury ;  of  Greek  and  Roman  splendor ;  of  Mohammedan  cul- 
ture and  refinement ;  of  French  elegance  and  British  power; 
to  the  rise  of  the  Western  World  including  the  complete  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  ar.d  every  other  nation  down  to  the 
close  of  the  Russia-Japan  war. 

He  throws  the  mantle  of  personality  over  the  old  heroes  of 
history.  Alexander  is  there.— patriot,  warrior,  statesman, 
diplomat.— crowning'the  glory  of  Grecian  history.  Xerxes 
from  his  mountain  platform  sees  Themistocles.  with  three 
hundred  and  fifty  Greek  ships,  smash  his  Persian  fleet  of 
over  a  thousand  sail  and  help  to  mold  the 
language  in  which  this  paragraph  is  written. 
Rome  perches  Nero  upon  the  greatest  throne 
on  earth,  and  so  sets  up  a  poor  madman's 
name  to  stand  for  countless  centuries  as  the 
synonym  of  savage  cruelty.  Napoleon  fights 
Waterloo  again  under  your  very  eyes,  and 
reels  before  the  iron  fact  that  at  last  the  end 
of  his  gilded  dream  had  come.  Bismarck  is 
there— gruff,  overbearing,  a  giant  pugilist  in 
the  diplomatic  ring— laughing  with  grim  dis- 
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Complete  Set 

Balance 

Small  Sums 

Monthly 


dain  at  France  which  says.    "You  shall  not."     Wash- 
ington is  there  "four    square   to    all    winds."    grave 
thoughtful,  proof  against  the  wiles  of  British  strategy 
and  the  poisoned  darts  of  false  friends;  clear-seeing 
over  the  heads  of  his  fellow-countrymen  and  on 
into  another  century,  the  most  colossal  world 
figure  of  his  time. 

He  covers  every  race,  every  nation,  every 
time,  and   holds  you  spellbound  by  his 
wonderful   eloquence.     Nothing  more 
interesting,  absorbing  and  inspiring 
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was  ever  written  by  man. 

Ridpatit  should    be  in  your 
home.    It  is  a  work  that   you 
will  value  as  long  as  you 
live  and  read  over    and 
over  again. 
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Given  as  preiniiiins  for  new  subscriptions  to  Tlie  Jeffersonian 
Publications  or  for  sale  at  published  price. 

Story  of  France $3.50 

(Premium  for  10  Subscsribers.) 

Napoleon 1.50 

(Premium  for  6  Subscribers.) 

Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Jefferson 1.50 

(Premium  for  6  Subscribers.) 

Bethany 1.25 

Love  Story  of  a  Confederate  Volunteer;  also  a  trne-to-life 

description  of  life  on  the  old  plantation.     It  also 

gives  the  liistoric  reasons  for  Secession. 

(Premium   for  4   Subscribers.) 

Waterloo 1.00 

(Premium  for  3  Subscribers.) 

Life  and  Speeches  of  Thos.  E.  Watson--     .60 

(Premium  for  2  Subscribers.) 

Prose  Miscellanies 1.50 

Tliis   Iiandsonie   volume   contains   the   cream   of  the   author's   short 
compositions,  published  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

(Premium    for    6    Subscribers.) 

Sketches  of  Roman  History .25 

(Premium  for  1  Subscriber.) 

Socialists  and  Socialism .50 

(Premium  for  2  Subscribers.) 

Foreign  Missions  Exposed .50 

(Premium  for  2  Subscribers.) 

TarifT  Primer,  a  Simple  dlSGUssion  o!  the  Tariff,    .25 

(Premium  for  1  Subscriber.) 

We  of  course  do  not  give  a  premium  to  a  subscriber  on  his 
or  her  own  subscription. 

These  prices  do  not  include  mailing  or  expressage. 

Book  Dept.,  JEFFERSONIAN  PUB.  CO.,  Thomson,  Ga. 
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1  IjFarie  Antoinette,  the  ill-fated  queen, 

centre  of  the  most  brilliant  court  in  Europe, 

hurled    from  her  throne  by  the  rude   hand  of 

revolution,  and  passing,  'mid  the  derisive  roar  of 

the  mob,  to  her  tragic  death  upon  the  guillotine — 

Marie  Antoinette,  in  all  her  sad  and  fateful  story,  is 

only  one  of  the  great  figures  that  throng  the  pages  of 

MUHLBACH'S 
HISTORICAL   ROMANCES 

"Twenty  Thrilling  Tales" 

H«re,  also,  we  meet  Frederick  the  Great,  the  eccentric  Prussian,  who, 
though  he  was  endeared  to  his  subjects  as   "Old  Fritz,"  detested  things 
German,  always  spoke  French,  and  was  not  only  the  greatest  general  of  his 
(Fnm ih, PainHnt  /    ccntury,  but  playcd  the  flute  like  a  master;   Andreas  Hofer,  the  Tyrolese 
f   anunt.    /  ^^^-^^^^  ^^^  |j^  j^jg  mountain  passes  with  his  little  army  for  years  defied  the  French 
and  Bavarian  forces  sent  to  crush   him;    Napoleon    (The    "Little   Corporal,") 
commanding  victorious  hosts  and  bidding  pathetic  farewell  to  the  Old  Guard — the 
Old  Guard  that  could  die  but  never  surrender.     Around  such  great  historical  person- 
ages hundreds  of  minor  characters  play  their  parts  in  these  absorbing  dramas. 

VIVID,  VIGOROUS,  INSTRUCTIVE. 

These  are  historical  romances  in  a  real  sense — strong,  vivid 
stories  full  of  action,  conflict,  and  constantly  sustained  interest.  They 
have  aroused  more  attention  and  been  the  subject  of  more  talk  than  any 
other  historical  novels  written  since  the  elder  Dumas  laid  down  the  pen. 
The  deeds  and  the  people  with  which  they  deal  arc  such  that  most  persons 
of  ordinary  culture  are  somewhat  ashamed  to  be  ignorant  of  them. 
"  Human  interest"  always  prevails  in  these  volumes  and  has  given  them 
their  steadfast  popularity. 
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20    VOLU  M  ES 

Napoleon  and  the  Queen  of  Prussia 
The  Empress  Josephine 
Napoleon  and  Bluecher 
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Frederick  the  Great  and  His  Family 
Geethe  and  Schiller 
The  Merchant  ot  Berlin 
Louise  of  Prussia  and  Her  Times 
Old  Fritz  and  the  New  Era 
Andreas  Hofer 

Mohammed  All  and  His  House 
Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine  Parr 
Youth  ot  the  Great  Elector 
ReIgn  of  the  Great  Elector 

The  books  are  printed  upon 
extra  quality  of  paper  from 
easy-to-read  type,  are  attract- 
ively illustrated  and  beautifully 
bound.  Titles  and  ornaments 
are  stamped  in  gold  on  the 
back.  The  size  of  the  volumes 
is  5>4x7>4  inches. 
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obligation  whatever.     These  books  have 
delighted  thousands  at  prices  as    high 

as  $40.00— remember  our  price:  only  $19.50.       Now  is  the  time 

to  act.     Send  in  the  coupon  to-day. 
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This  is  the  complete  twenty-volume  (20  vol.)  edition,  fresh 
sets  of  which  with  a  handsome  new  back-stamp  in  gold  design 
have  just  come  from  the  binders.     The  books  are  illustrated 
by  40  handsome   photogravures.      We  are  offering  the     •  The  University 
entire   set    at   the    special    reduced    price  of  $19.50.     /  Society 
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CAL  ROMANCES.  20  vols., bound 
in   clotb.      Afiec  examination,   if    I 
decide  lo  keep  it.  1  shall  pay  you  81.00 
on  acceptance  and  S2.00  a  month  there- 
after  until  219.50  has  been  paid.     If  not, 
I  shall  notify  you.   so  that  you  may  arrange 
for  its  return  at  no  expense  lo  me  whatever. 
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Soda  crackers  are  extremely 
sensitive  to  moisture. 
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ever  tasted  fresh,  crisp  soda 
crackers  were  the  people  in  the 
bakeries.  * 

NoAV  that  we  have  Uneecte 
Biscuit — we  have  perfectly 
baked  soda  crackers — perfectly 
kept. 

No  moisture  can  reach  them — 
no  contaminating  influences 
can  affect  their  flavor  —  their 
goodness  is  imprisoned  only  to 
be  liberated  by  you  for  you 
when  you  open  the  package. 
Five  cents. 
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What '' Sociali^s  and  Socialism"  Is 

First:    A  book  of  158  pages. 

Second :     An  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject. 

Third :  A  thorough  analysis  and  refutation  of  the  "Bible  of 
Socialism,"  Karl  Marx'  "Capital." 

Fourth :  An  exposition  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  inequal- 
ities of  wealth,  and  a  statement  of  the  remedies  which  would  restore 
conditions  to  an  equitable  basis. 

Mr.  AVatson  considers  this  book  to  be  fully  equal  to  anything  that 
he  has  ever  done.  There  is  more  of  his  wide  reading^  knowledge  of 
history,  his  life-long  experience,  his  reasoning  power,  and  his  prose 
poetr}^,  in  "Socialists  and  Socialism"  than  is  contained  in  any  of  his 
literary  works. 


What  "Bethany"  Is 

The  toAvn  of  Thomson  covers  the  site  of  an  old-time  Baptist 
church  which  W'as  named  Bethany.  No  vestige  of  the  ancient  building 
remains.    Only  a  few  neglected  graves  mark  the  spot. 

In  describing  Plantation  life  as  he  knew  it,  in  picturing  Thomson 
and  its  neighboring  farms  during  the  great  Civil  War,  Mr.  Watson 
chose  the  name  of  the  old  Baptist  church  for  his  book. 

It  is  not  only  a  love  story  of  a  young  Confederate  soldier,  but  is 
a  thorough  presentation  of  both  sides  of  the  controversy  w^hich  ended 
in  the  mighty  clash  of  arms. 


What  the  "Waterloo"  Book  Is 

It  is  the  most  up-to-date  description  of  the  most  di'amatic  battle 
in  history. 

Two  of  the  greatest  soldiers  the  world  ever  knew  commanded  two 
of  the  best  armies  that  ever  took  the  field. 

The  combat  was  one  of  the  most  Titanic  that  ever  took  place.  And 
Napoleon  had  Wellington  completely  whipped,  had  not  a  fresh  army 
of  Prussians,  under  Blucher,  struck  him  on  the  right  flank.  Then  all 
was  lost;  and  the  clock  of  human  progress  in  Europe  Avas  set  back 
fifty  years. 

It  is  a  thrilling  story. 

The  book  is  bound  in  cloth.     Price,  postpaid,  $1.10. 


THE  JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Thomson,  Geokgia. 
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This  Is  the  Way  in  Which  a  True -Hearted  American 
Answers  a  nigoted.  Intolerant  Roman  Catholic. 

ludluuiipoli.M,   IikI.,   April   ::,    liMl'. 
Mr.  J.  VViiKiier,  lliirliiiKtoii,  Kiiiin.: 

IJi-ur  Sir: — An  iiii  t'liiplo}  !■  in  tiit'  «>llice  ol^  MiIm  fily,  I  oiniic  iitTONN  ><tiir  It'ltor  uf  (ii«-  -Hrtl 
Ult.,  ri'Koi-ttiiiu   *'•»•   iui\«'rll»eiii»-iil   «>l'    WiiInoh'm    .>liiKU/-l>t«-. 

I  iKiorsliiiiil,  lili'iiNC,  Hint  litis  r«-|tl.>  is  from  me  I'lOltSO.N  A  l,l.\  ,  iiiitl  Iiiih  ii«>  ooiiiii-fli<»iL 
ytilli  tlie  piipor  in  llio  MliKhU'Nl  iin  rt'IU-«-(iiiK  Hit*  opinion  <»!'  ilM  vdllor;  nor  doon  it  iii«IU-iili' 
ill  uii}  ^vuy  \vlial.soo\  cr  llio  p4>IU->  4>l  iiiin  piipcr.  lour  loiter  .siiiipl)  iiiNpirt'M  mo  t<»  pliiot- 
oii  piipor  u  low  MortlN  llmt  I  ln>po  may  roiioli  joiir  e>  om. 

lu  tlio  llrMt  piiioo,  lot  mo  miij  tliiil  l  fail  to  noo  jour  roiiNoii  for  oltjooliiiK  to  llio  diHlrihu- 
tiuu  ut  Mtioli  a  hook  iih  .Ur.  W  iii'moii  oliors.  l>o  >  on  moan  to  May  it  Im  liaNoil  on  liil.to  prom- 
isoii  'I'lioa  %vliy  do  >«»ii  oppo.so  IIm  miIo?  If  II'h  iaiso,  it  \>ill  (jo  llio  waj  ol  all  niioii  Kpii- 
pioiiH  litoratiiro,  ruu  ilN  short  itvurKO  and  carry  tlio  aiillior  In  ilH  do«\iifiill.  m  ii'n  IiiImo,  and 
you  aro  Morious  in  your  oppo.tllioii  lo  miioU  «ittiioRN  and  tlio  oontonlN  ot  tliii  liooli.  aro  ''not 
nt  to  lio  tlir«/«vii  lo  a  liiinoii  ol  Iiokm,"  jour  IiokI  ooiirMO,  an  your  ttwu  Kood  jiidliinont  Nlioiild 
MUK't^ost,  \t(/iiid  bo  lo  Irti.st  ill  llio  IntolliKonoo  «>!'  tlio  Amorioan  pooplo,  \\  lio  oorlaiiil}  will 
not  put   iiiiioli  I'aiili  ill  a  Iiook  ui  IIiin  lotv   Ntaiidard. 

imt  if  it  In  Iriio 

All,  molliiiiKM  1   NOO  the  plaio  the  nIioo  piiiohoN! 

\t>u  loiiil  me  t«»  tliinlv  the  book  is  an  o.xpoNitioii,  iin  In  oliiimed.  >'o  doubt  it  roiiolioN  at 
the  \er}  faiiKN  of  Hie  "llieraroh^i  "  and  >ou  and  «>tlior  iiioinborN  of  the  oliiiroii  aro  Irjin^  '>> 
Niioli  ooiileiiiptible  inotliodN  aN  IIiIn  lo  Niiioliior  tlio  foarloNM  man,  bold  eiioii|$h  to  dof>  llio 
thirteeu  million  (.'atlioiioN,  t^ood  and  o(hor\vi^o,  in   lliiN  ooiintry. 

The  ooiiNtitiiti<»n  g^uarautooN  to  all  tree  Npoooii  and  tlio  liliorty  of  the  proNN,  but  you  aud 
jour  inforiial  or^iinixatiou  would  Niriko  boiioiilh  IIiin  broad  bolt  of  proleotion,  and  by  juiir 
foul  iiiothodN  tlirotlio  free  Npeooh  anil  iloNtrity   the  oiiiii>    of  :tour  oiiiiroli. 

It  our  letter  in  <»iily  an  added  proof  of  all  Mr.  \\  iiInoii  oltiiuiN.  tl  rotloetM  the  altitude  of 
the  Catholio  olturoh  for  (he  piiNt  oouliirieH.  It  t;ro\VK  only  in  the  dark)  like  the  oupperhoud, 
It   hidoM  in   the   W^edN  of  i^'uoraiiee  uiid   fears  the  MUiiMliiue  uf   truth. 

Here's  the  Aory  point: 

Vou  fear  .Mr.  W  iiInou,  his  oxpoNitioii  «»f  your  Nilly  oliautN,  Nii|iorNli(ioiiN  ritON,  your  dark 
aud  daug'oroiiN  plotN  to  force  upon  the  American  pooplo  your  .Saliinio  roii^ion.  If  you  iiiid 
tlie  power,  joii  would  burn  him  at  the  Ntako  iin  }oii  burned  Uriiuo;  you  would  imprlHou  him 
UN  you  imprlNonod  Coperuious — bra^o  men  w  liose  Noionoe  pluiig;ed  iuto  tlio  Komau  ritiiaiN 
the  brl^'hleuint;  wed^^'o  of  doubt — >  on  would  Nlay  him  iin  you  have  nIiiIu  tlioii.-landN,  yoN, 
hiiudredN  of  tliouNiiudN  «»f  >our  brother  inou  in  every  o<»ii(ineut  on  tlio  faoe  of  the  eartli 
who  dared*  to  lo«»k  you  in  jour  brutal  eye  and  loll  you  the  truth  of  your  oruol  doeds,  and 
to  hold  up  t»  the   world   your  hitiulH  reeking;'   ^vitli   tiie   blood  of   liiimauity. 

Kill,  Mr.  Wagiior,  tliONO  dajH  of  abNoIiiliNiii  have  piiNt  forever,  in  Amorioa,  at  leaNt,  it 
daroN  uot  shed  its  sheepskin  o'loak  and  nIiow  the  ^rowlini;  wolf  beneath.  The  noIiooIn  ho 
lougr  beueath  the  thumb  of  Itome  aro  free,  thank  t;od.  and  kiiowiodee  oiinIs  hiorarohy  to 
the  winds!  IVevormoro  ciiu  a  white-robed  man  in  Itome,  by  liftiuK;  IiIn  hand,  force  upon  tliiN 
people  his  own  peoiiliar  ideas  as  to  dross  and  the  perfornianoe  of  daily  uots. 

The  C'huroh  of  Itome  is  weakening.  This  Is  true  despite  what  may  be  shown  by 
Itoniau  liKures.  As  true  as  sunlight  ilestroys  the  mold,  the  light  of  reasou  is  steadily 
erasing  all  papal  power.  You  are  the  member  of  a  dooiiiod  chiiroh!  lOaoh  year  marks  the 
reoediug  claws.  Soon  'twill  be  only  a  memory,  a  dark  and  bloody  blot  upon  the  oonscleuee 
of  mankind,  longed  to  bo  forgotten  by  geiioratitms  to  oonie! 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  would  be  glad  to  oanool  your  subNoription  to  a  paper  of  iiilno. 
A  human  being  so  prejudiced  as  to  see  only  his  own  church,  so  egotistical  as  to  believe 
himself  alone  in  the  right,  so  bigoted  as  to  seek  to  stiHo  all  adverse  thought,  can  be  of 
little  value  to  this  world.  I  would  gladly  cut  that  name  from  iiff  my  list  and  iu  Its  stead 
produce  that  brief  and  most  expressive  phrase: 

"GOOD  KIDDA.\CE  TO  BAD  Itl  BBISH." 

Yours  very  truly.  CI-AUDE  PAI-MEU. 
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have  been  established  over  60  YEAR^.    By  our  system 
payments  every  family  in  moderate  circumstances  can 
n  a   VOSE   Piano.     We   Uke  old  in  truments  in  ex- 
piano  in  your  home  free  of  expense.     Write  for  Cata- 
VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO..  Boston.  Mass. 


